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JT  may  not  be  unnecejfary  to  inform  the  Reader,  that  the 
following  Reflections  had  their  origin  in  a  correfpondence 
between  the  Author  and  a  very  young  gentleman  at  Paris  ^ 
who  did  him  the  honour  of  deftring  his  opinion  upon  the 
important  tranfacJions ,  which  then,  and  ever  fence,  have 

fo  much  occupied  the  attention  of  all  men.  An  anfwer  was 
written  fome  time  in  the  month  of  October  1 789  ;  but  it  was 
kept  back  upon  prudential  confederations.  That  letter  is 
alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  Jheets.  It  has 
been  fine e  forwarded  to  the  perfon  to.  whom  it  was  addreffed. 
"The  reafons  for  the  delay  in  fending  it  were  affigned  in   a 

fhort  letter  to  the  fame  gentleman.      This  produced  on  his 

part    a   new   and   preffeng    application  for    the    Author' 's 

fentiments. 

The  Author  Began  afecond  and  more  full  difcujfion  on  the 

Jubjecl.  This  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  publijhing  early  i?i 
the  lafi  fpring  ;  but  the  matter  gaining  upon  him,  be  found 
that  what  he  had  undertaken  not  only  far  exceeded  the 
meafure  of  a  letter,  but  that  its  importance  required  rather 
a  more  detailed  confederation  than  at  that,  time  he  had  any 
leifure  to  beflow  upon  it.  However,,  having  thrown  down 
hisfirfl  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  indeed  when  be 

fat  down  to  write,  having  intended  it  for  a  private  letter, 
he  found  it  difficult  to  change  the  form  of  addrefs,  when  his 

fentiments  had  grown  into  a  greater  extent,  and  had  received 
another  direction.  A  different  plan,  he  is  fenfeble,  might  be 
more  favour  able  to,  a  commodious  divifeon  and  dijiribution  of 
his  matter* 
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Dear  Sir, 

YOU  are  pleafed  to  call  ae;ain,  and  with  fome  earned* 
nefs,  for  my  thoughts  on  the  late  proceedings  in 
France.  I  will  not  give  you  reafon  to  imagine,  that  I 
think  my  fentiments  of  fuch  value  as  to  wifh  myfelf  to  be 
folictted  about  them.  They  are  of  too  little  confequence 
to  be  very  anxioufly  either  communicated  or  withheld. 
It  was  from  attention  to  you,  and  to  you  only,  that  I 
helitated  at  the  time,  when  you  firfl  defired  to  receive 
them-  In  the  firft  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you, 
and  which  at  length  I  fend,  I  wrote  neither  for  nor  from 
any  defcription  of  men;  nor  fhall  I  in  this.  My  errors, 
if  any,  are  my  own.  My  reputation  alone  is  to  anfwer 
for  them. 

You  fee,  Sir,  by  the  long  letter  I  have  tranfmitted  to 
you,  that,  though  I  do  mod  heartily  wifh  that  France 
may  be  animated  by  a  fpirit  of  rational  liberty,  and  that 
I  think  you  bound  in  all  honed  policy,  to  provide  a  per- 
manent body,  in  which  that  fpirit  may  refide,  and  an 
effectual  organ,  by  which  it  may  acl:,  it  is  my  misfortune 
to  entertain  great  doubts  concerning  feveral  material  points 
in  your  late  tranfa&ions. 

You  imagined,  when  you  wrote  lad,  that  I  might 
pofliMy  he  reckoned  among  the  approvers  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings in  France,  from  thefolemn  public  feal  of  fan&ion 
they  have  received  from  two  clubs  of  gentlemen  in  London, 
called  the  Conditional  Society,  and  the  Revolution 
Society. 

i  certainly  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  more  clubs 
than  one,  in  which  the  conditution  of  this  kingdom  and 
the  principles  of  the  glorious  Revolution,  are  held  in 
high  reverence;  and  I  reckon  myfelf  among  the  mod 
forward  in  my  zeal  for  maintaining  that  conftitution  and 
thofe  principles  in  their  utmoft  purity  and  vigour.  It  is 
becaufe  I  do  fo,  that  I  think  it  neceflary  for  me,  that 
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there  fliould  be  no  miftake.  Thofe  who  cultivate  the 
memory  of  our  revolution,  and  thofe  who  are  attached 
to  the  conflitution  "of  this  kingdom,  will  take  good  care 
ho.v  they  are  involved  with  perfons  who,  under  the  pre- 
text of  zeal  towards  i  he  Revolution  and  Conftitution*  too 
frequently  wander  from  their  true  principles ;  and  are 
ready  on  every  occafion  to  depart  from  the  firm  but  cau- 
tions and  deliberate  fpirit  which  produced  the  one,  and 
which  prendes  in  the  other.  Before  I  proceed  to  anfwer 
the  more  material  particulars  in  your  letter,  I  fball  beg 
leave  to  give  you  fuch  information  as  I  haT7e  been  able 
to  obtain  of  the  two  clubs  which  have  thought  proper,  as, 
bodies,  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  France;  firft  alluring 
you,  that  I  am  not,  and  that  I  have  never  been,  a  member 
of  either  of  thofe  focietics. 

The  firft  calling  itfeif  the  Conftit  itional  Society,  or 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  or  by  fome  fuch 
title,  is,  I  believe,  of  feven  or  eight  years  {landing.  The 
infbtution  of  this  focietv  appears  to  be  of  a  charitable, 
and  fo  far  of  a  laudable  nature  :  it  was  intended  for  the 
circulation  at  the  expence  of  the  members,  of  many  books, 
which  few  others  would  be  at  the  expence  of  buying  ;  and 
which  might  lie  on  the  hands  of  the  bookfellers,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  an  ufeful  body  of  men.  Whether  the  books 
fo  charitably  circulated,  were  ever  as  charitably  read,  is 
more  than  I  know.  Pohably  feveral  of  them  have  been 
exported  to  France  ;  and  like  goods  not  in  requefl  here, 
may  with  you  have  found  a  market.  I  have  heard  much 
talk  of  the  lights  to  be  drawn  from  books  that  are  fent 
from  hence.  What  improvements  they  have  had  in  their 
pafTage  (as  it  is  faid  fome  liquors  are  meliorated  by  croffing 
the  fea)  I  cannot  tell :  But  I  never  heard  a  man  of  common 
judgment,  or  the  ieaft  degree  of  information,  fpeak  a 
word  in  praife  of  the  greater  part  of  the  publications  cir- 
culated by  that  fociety  ;  nor  have  their  proceedings  been 
accounted,  except  by  fome  of  themfelves,  as  of  any  ferious 
confequence. 

Your  National  AfTembly  feems  to  entertain  much  the 
fame  opinion  that  I  do  of  this  poor  charitable  club.  As  a 
nation,  you  refer ved  the  whole  flock  of  your  eloquent  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  Revolution  Society  ;  when  their 
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fellows  in  the  Conftitutional  were,  in  equity,  entitled  ta 
fome  fhare.  Since  you  have  felected  the  Revolution  So- 
ciety as  the  great  object  of  your  national  thanks  and 
praifes,  you  will  think  me  excufeable  in  making  its  late 
conduct  the  fubjec\  of  my  obfervations.  The  National 
Affembiy  of  France  has  given  importance  to  thefe  gen- 
tlemen by  adopting  them  ;  and  they  return  the  favour, 
by  acting  as  a  fort  of  fub-committee  in  England  for  ex- 
tending the  principles  Of  the  National  Affembiy.  Hence* 
forward  we  mufl  conhder  them  as  a  kind  of  privileged  per- 
fons ;  as  no  inconiiderable  members  in  the  diplomatic 
body.  This  is  one  among  the  revolutions  which  have/ 
given  fplenddur  to  obfcurity,  and  diftin&ion  to  undif- 
cerned  merit*  Until  very  lately  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
heard  of  this  club,  I  am  quite  fure  that  it  never  occupied 
a  moment  of  my  thoughts ;  nor,  I  believe,  thofe  of  any 
perfon  out  of  their  own  fet.  I  find,  upon  enquiry,  that 
on  the  anniverfary  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  a  club  o£ 
diff:nters,  but  of  what  denomination  I  know  not,  have 
long  had  the  Cuftom  of  hearing  a  fermon  in  one  of  their 
churches  ;  and  that  afterwards  they  fpent  the  day  cheer--1 
fully,  as  other  clubs  do,  at  the  tavern.  But  I  never  heard 
that  any  public  meafure,  or  political  fyftem,  much  lefs 
that  the  merits  of  the  conftitution  of  any  foreign  nation, 
had  been  th£  fubjecl:  of  a  formal  proceeding  at  their  fes- 
tivals ;  until,  to  my  inexpreffible  furprife,  I  found  them 
in  a  fort  of  public  capacity,  by  a  congratulatory  addrefs, 
giving  an  authoritative  fan6fcion  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Affembly  in  France, 

In  the  ancient  principles  and  conduct  of  the  club,  fa 
far  at  lead  as  they  were  declared,  I  fee  nothing  to  which 
I,  or  any  fober  man,  could  poffibly  take  exception.  I 
think  it  very  probable,  that  for  fome  purpofe,  new  mem- 
bers may  have  entered  among  them  ;  and  that  fome  truly 
chriftiari  politicians,  who  love  to  difpenfe  benefits,  but 
are  careful  to  conceal  the  hand  which  diflributes  the  dole, 
may  have  made  them  the  in-ftrurnents  of  their  pious  defigns. 
Whatever  I  may  have  reafon  to  fufpect  concerning  private 
management,  I  fliall  fpeak  of  nothing  as  of  a  certainty, 
but  what  is  public. 

For  one,  I   fhould  be  ferry  to  bethought,  directly  or 

indirectly 
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rnclire&ly,  concerned  in  their  proceedings.  I  certainly 
take  my  full  lhare  along  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  in  my 
individual  and  private  capacity,  in  fpeculating  on  what 
has  been  done,  or  is  doing,  on  the  public  ftage ;  in  any 
place  ancient  or  modern ',  in  the  republic  of  Rome,  or  the 
republic  of  Paris:  but  having  no  general  apoftolical  million, 
being  a  citizen  of  a  particular  (late,  and  being  bound  up 
in  a  Conliderable  degree*  by  its  public  will,  I  fhould  think 
it,  at  lead  improper  and  irregular,  forme  to  open  a  formal 
public  correfpondence  with  the  actual  government  of  a 
foreign  nation,  without  the  exprefs  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment under  which  I  live. 

I  fhould  be  ftill  more  unwilling  to  enter  into  that  cor- 
refpondence, Under  any  thing  like  an  equivocal  description, 
which  to  many,  unacquainted  with  our  ufages,  might 
make  the  addrefs,  in  which  I  joined,  appear  as  the  acl:  of 
perfons  in  fome  fort  of  corporate  capacity,  acknowledged 
by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  authonfed  to  fpeak  the 
fenfe  of  fome  part  of  it.  On  account  of  the  ambiguity 
and  uncertainty  of  unauthonfed  general  defcriptions,  and 
of  the  deceit  which  may  bepra6hfed  under  them,  and  not 
from  mere  formality,  the  houfe  of  Commons  would  reje6t 
the  moll  fneaking  petition  for  the  moll  trifling  object, 
under  that  mode  of  lignature  to  which  you  have  thrown 
open  the  folding^doors  of  your  prefence  chamber,  and 
have  uihered  ijito  your  National  AlTembly,  with  as  much 
ceremony  and  parade*  and  with  as  great  a  buftle  of  ap- 
plaufe,  as  if  you  had  been  vilited  by  the  whole  reprefenta- 
tive  majefly  of  the  whole  Englilh  nation.  If  what  this 
fociety  has  thought  proper  to  fend  forth  had  been  a  piece 
of  argument,  it  would  have  lignified  little  whofe  argument 
it  was.  It  would  be  neither  the  more  nor  the  lefs  convincing 
on  account  of  the  party  it  Came  from.  But  this  is  only  a 
vote  and  refolution.  It  Hands  foleiy  on  authority  ;  and 
in  this  cafe  it  is  mere  authority  of  individuals,  few  of 
whom  appear.  Their  fignatures  ought*  in  my  opinion, 
to  have  been  annexed  to  their  inftrument.  The  world 
would  then  have  the  means  of  knowing  how  many  they 
are ;  who  they  are ;  and  of  what  value  their  opmion* 
may  be,  from  their  perfonal  abilities,  from  their  know-^ 
l'edge,  their  experience,  or  their  lead  and  authority  in 

this 
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this  ftate.  To  me,  who  am  but  a  plain  man,  the  pro- 
ceeding looks  a  little  too  refined,  and  too  ingenious  ;  it 
has  too  much  the  air  of  a  political  ftratae;em,  adopted  for 
the  fake  of  giving,  under  an  high-founding;  name,  an 
importance  to  the  public  declarations  of  this  club,  -which, 
when  the  matter  came  to  be  clofely  infpe&ed,  they  d  d 
not  altogether  fo  well  deferve.  It  is  a  policy  that  has  very  ■ 
much  the  complexion  of  a  fraud. 

I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  love  a  manly,  moral,  regulated 
liberty  as  well  as  any  gentleman  of  that  fociety,  be  he 
■who  he  will ;  and  perhaps  I  have  given  as  good  proofs  of 
my  attachment  to  that  caufe,  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
my  public  conduct.  I  think  I  envy  liberty  as  Lttle  as  "*-•, 
they  do,  to  any  other  nation.  But  I  cannot  (land  for- 
ward, and  give  praife  or  blame  to  any  thing  which  relates 
to  human  actions,  and  human  concerns,  on  a  (imple 
view  of  the  object,  as  it  (lands  dripped  of  every  relation, 
in  all  the  nakednefsand  folitude  of  metaphyseal  abftraction. 
Circumftances  (which  with  fome  gentlemen  pafs  for  no-  .  . 
thing)  give  in  reality  to  every  political  principle  its  diftin- 
guifh;ng  colour,  and  difcrimmating  effect.  The  circum- 
ftances are  what  render  every  civil  and  political  fcheme 
beneficial  or  noxious  to  mankind.  Abftractedjy  fpeaking, 
government,  as  well  as  liberty,  is  good  ;  yet  could  I,  in 
common  fenfc,  ten  years  ago,  have  felicitated  France  on 
her  enjoyment  of  a  government  (for  fhe  then  had  a  govern- 
ment) without  enquiry  what  the  nature  of  that  govern- 
ment was,  or  how  it  was  adminiftered  ?  Can  I  now  con- 
gratulate the  fame  nation  upon  its  freedom  ?  Is  it  beeaufe 
liberty  in  the  abftract  may  be  claiTed  amongft  the  blemngs 
of  mankind,  that  I  am  ferioufly  to  felicitate  a  madman, 
who  has  efcaoed  from  the  protecting  reft  amt  and  whole- 
fome  darknels  of  his  cell,  on  his  reftoration  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  light  and  liberty  ?  Am  I  to  congratulate  an  high- 
wayman and  murderer,  who  has  broke  prifon,  upon  the 
recovery  of  his  natural  rights  ?  This  would  be  to  act  over 
again  the  fcene  of  the  criminals  condemned  to  the  galhes, 
and  their  heroic  deliverer,  the  metaphyfic  Knight  of  the 
Sorrowful  Countenance. 

When  I  fee  the  fpirit  of  liberty  in  action,  I  fee  a  ftrong 
principle  at  work  ;   and  this,  for  a  while,  is  all  I  can 
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poflihly  know  of  itv  The  wild  gas>  the  fixed  air  is  plainly 
broke  loore  :  but  we  ought  to  fufpend  our  judgment  until 
the  ftrft  efferve.cence  16  a  little  fubiided,  till  the  liquor  is 
cleared,  and  until  we  fee  fomethmg  deeper  than  the  agi- 
tation of  a  troubled  and  frothy  furface.  I  mud:  be  tolerably 
fure,  before  I  venture  publicly  to  congratulate  men  upon 
a  hleiung,  that  they  have  really  received  one.  Flattery 
corrupts  both  the  rece.^/er  and  the  giver  ;  and  adulation  is 
not  of  more  fervce  to  the  people  than  to  kings.  I  mould 
therefore  fufpend  my  congratulations  on  the  new  liberty  of 
France,  until  I  was  informed  how  it  had  been  combined 
with  <jovernment  ;  with  pubhc  force ;  with  the  dfc  phne 
and  obedience  of  armies  ;  vth  the  collection  of  an  effective 
and  wdl-diilnbated  revea je  ;  with  morality  and  religion  j 
with  the  foiidity  of  p  -o^erty  ;  with  peace  and  order  ;  with 
civil  and  ;r>cial  manners.  All  thefe  (in  their  way)  are  good 
things  too  j  and,  without  them,  liberty  is  not  a  benefit 
whiilt.  it  lafts,  and  is  not  likely  to  continue  long.  The 
effect,  of  liberty  to  individuals  is,  that  they  may  do  what 
they  pleafe  :  We  ought  to  fee  what  it  will  pleale  them  to 
do,  before  we  rsfque  congratulations,  which  may  befoon 
turned  into  complaints.  Prudence  would  dictate  this  in 
the  cafe  of  feparate  infulated  private  men;  but  liberty,  when 
men  zSl  in  bodies,  is  power.  Confiderate  people  before 
they  declare  themfelves  will  obferve  the  ufe  which  is  made! 
o:  towsr;  and  part. cularly  of  fo  trying  a  thing  as  new 
power  in  nrjj  perfons,  of  whofe  principles,  tempers,  and 
dipoiitions,  they  have  little  or  no  experience,  and  in  fi> 
tuations  where  thofe  who  appear  the  moil  ftirring  in  the 
fcene  may  paffibly  not  be  the  real  movers. 

All  thefe  confiderations  however  were  below  the  tran- 
cendental  dignity  of  the  Revolution  Society.  "vVhilfi:  I 
continued  in  the  country,  from  whence  I  had  the  honor 
of  writing  to  you,  I  had  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  their 
tranra£tons.  On  my  coming  to  town,  I  fent  for  an  ac- 
count or  t^r  proceedings,  which  had  been  publifhed  by 
their  authority*  containing  a  fermon  of  Dr.  P&Oe,  with 
the  Duke  de  Kochefaucault's  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Aix's 
letter,  and  feveral  other  documents  annexed.  The  whole 
oftiiat  publication,  w.th  the  manrfefl  dehgn  of  connecting 
the  ala.rs  of  France  with  thofe  of.  England,  by  drawing 
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us  into  an  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  National  AfTenv 
bly,  gave  me  a  confiderable  degree  of  unealines.  The 
effe£t  of  that  conduct  upon  the  power,  credit,  profperity, 
and  tranquility  of  France,  became  every  day  more  evident. 
The  form  of  conftitution  to  be  fettled,  for  its  future  policy, 
became  more  clear.  We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  d  <cern, 
with  tolerable  exa&nefs,  the  true  nature  of  the  oLje&  held 
up  to  our  imitation.  If  the  prudence  of  refer ve  and 
decorum  di&ates  filence  in  fome  c  rcumftances,  in  others 
prudence  of  an  higher  order  may  juftify  us  in  Ipeakmg  our 
thoughts.  The  beginnings  of  confuiion  w  ti  us  in  Eng- 
land are  at  prefent  feeble  enough  ;  btrt  with  you,  we 
have  feen  an  intancy  (till  more  feeble,  growing  by  moments 
into  a  flrength  to  heap  mountains  upon  motliitams,  and 
to  wage  war  w>th  Heaven  it  elf.  Whenever  our  neigh- 
bour's houfe  is  on  fire,  it  cannot  be  amifs  for  the  engmes 
to  p?ay  a  little  on  our  own.  Better  to  be  defpifed  for  too 
anxious  apprehenficns,  than  ruined  by  too  confident  a 
fecurity. 

SoLc.tous  chiefly  for  the  peace  of  my  own  country,  but  by 
no  means  unconcerned  for  yours,  I  wifh  to  communicate 
more  largely,  what  was  at  firft  intended  only  for  your 
private  fat;sfacr:on.  I  lhall  ft  ill  keep  your  affairs  m  my 
eye,  and  continue  to  addrefs  myfelt  to  you.  Indulging 
myfelf  in  the  freedom  of  epiftolary  intereourfe,  I  beg  leave 
to  throw  out  my  thoughts,  and  exprefs  my  feelings,  juft 
as  they  anfe  in  my  mind,  with  very  little  attention  to 
formal  method.  I  fet  out  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Revolution  Society;  but  I  fhall  not  confine  myfelf  to 
them.  Is  it  poffible  I  Ihould  ?  It  locks  to  me  as  if  I  were 
in  a  great  cnfis,  notof  the  affairs  oi  France  alone,  but  of 
all  Europe,  perhaps  of  more  than  Europe.  i\]l  orcum- 
ftances  taken  together,  the  French  revolution  is  the  moil 
aftcmfhing  that  has  hitherto  happened  in  the  world.  The 
moil  wonderful  things  are  brought  about  m  many  mftances 
by  means  the  moft  abiurd  and  ridiculous  ;  m  the  mod 
ridiculous  modes;  and  apparently,  by  the  moft  con- 
temptible inftrurnents.  Every  thing  feems  out  of  nature 
in  this  ftrange  chaos  of  levity  and  feroc.ty,  and  of  all  forts 
of  crimes  jumbled  together  with  all  forts  of  follies.  In 
viewing  this-monftrous  tragi-comic  fcene5  the  mcft  oppofife 
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paffions  neceflanly  fucceed,  and  fometimes  mix  with  each 
other  in  the  mind  ;  alternate  contempt  and  indignation  ; 
alternate  laughter  and  tears ;  alternate  fcorn  and  horror. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  to  fome  this  ilrange 
fc^na  appeared  in  quite  another  point  of  view.  Into  them 
it  infpired  no  other  ientiments  than  thofe  o^exultat  on  and 
rapture.  They  faw  nothing  in  what  has  been  done  -m 
France,  but  a  firm  and  temperate  exertion  of  freedom  ;  fo 
confident,  on  the  whole,  with  morals  and  with  piety,  as 
to  make  it  deferving  not  only  of  the  iecular  applaufe  of 
daflung  Machiavelian  politicians,  but  to  render  it  a  fit 
theme  for  all  the  devout  effuhons  of  facred  eloquence. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  4th  of  November  laft,  Dcclor 
Richard  Price,  a  non-conforming  minifter  of  eminence, 
preached  at  the  diflenting  meeting-houfe  ofthe  Old  Jewry, 
to  his  club  or  fociety,  a  very  extraordinary  miicelianeous 
fermon,  in  which  there  are  fome  good  moral  and  religious 
fentiments,  and  not  ill  expreiTed,  mixed  up  in  a  fort  of 
porridge  of  various  political  opinions  and  rehe&ions  :  but 
the  revolution  in  France  is  the  grand  ingredient  in  the 
cauldron.  I  confider  the  addrefs  tranfmitted  by  the  Re- 
volution Society  to  the  National  Aflembly,  through  Earl 
Stanhope,  as  originating  in  the  principles  of  the  fermon, 
and  as  a  corollary  from  them.  It  was  moved  by  the 
preacher  of  that  difcourfe.  It  was  paflfed  by  thofe  who 
came  reeking  from  the  efFed  ofthe  fermon,  without  any 
cenfure  or  qualification,  expreiTed  or  implied.  If,  however, 
any  ofthe  gentlemen  concerned  fhall  wifh  to  feparate  the 
fermon  from  the  refolution,  they  know  how  to  acknowledge 
the  one,  and  to  difavow  the  other.  They  may  do  it ;  I 
cannot. 

For  my  part,  I  looked  on  that  fermon  as  the  public  de- 
claration of  a  man  much  connected  with  literary  caballers, 
and  intriguing  philosophers ;  with  political  theologians, 
and  theological  politicians,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I 
know  they  fet  him  up  as  a  fort  of  oracle ;  becaufe,  with 
the  beft  intentions  in  the  world,  he  naturally  pbilippizes, 
and  chaunts  his  prophetic  fong  in  exad  unifon  with  their 
defigns. 

That  fermon  is  in  a  flrain  which  I  believe  has  not  been 
heard  in  this  kingdom,  in  any  of  the  pulpits  which  are 
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tolerated  or  encouraged  in  it,  fince  the  year  1648,  when 
a  predeceflbr  of  Dr.  Price,  the  Reverend  Hugh  Peters, 
made  the  vault- of  the  king's  own  chapel  at  St.  James's 
ring  with  the  honour  and  privilege  of  the  Saints,  who, 
with  the  "  high  praifes  of  God  in  their  mouths,  and  a 
f(  -fw0-edged  fword  in  their  hands,  were  to  execute  judge- 
"  ment  on  the  heathen,  and  punifhments  upon  the  people; 
"  to  bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with 
<c  fetters  of  iron."*  Few  harangues  from  the  pulpit,  ex- 
cept in  t\  e  days  of  your  league  in  France,  or  m  the  days 
of  oar  foiemn  league  and  covenant  m  England,  have 
ever  breathed  lefsof  the  fpirit  of  moderation  than  this  lec- 
ture in  the  Oid  Jewry.  Suppoiing,  however,  that  feme- 
thing  hke  moderation  were  vifible  in  this  political  fermon  ; 
yet  politics  and  the  pulpit  are  terms  that  have  little  agree- 
ment. No  found  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  church  but  the 
healing  voice  of  Chriftian  charity.  The  caufe  of  civil  li- 
berty and  civil  government  gains  as  little  as  that  of  religion 
by  this  confufion  of  duties.  Thofe  who  quit  their  proper 
character,  to  avTume  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  are, 
for  the  greater  part,  ignorant  both  of  the.  character  they 
leave,  and  of  the  character  they  aflume.  Wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  world  in  which  they  are  fo  fond  of  med- 
dling, and  inexperienced  in  all  its  affairs,  on  which  they 
pronounce  with  fo  much  confidence,  they  have  nothing 
of  politics  but  the  paflions  they  excite.  Surely  the  church 
is  a  place  where  one  day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the 
dhTenfions  and  animofities  of  mankind. 

This  pulpit  ftyle,  revived  after  fo  long  a  difcontinuance, 
had  to  me  the  air  of  novelty,  and  of  a  novelty  not  wholly 
without  danger.  I  do  not  charge  this  danger  equally  to 
every  part  of  the  difcourfe.  The  hint  given  to  a  noble 
and  reverend  lay-divine,  who  is  fuppofed  high  in  office  in 
one  of  our  univerlities,-j-  and  to  other  lay-divines  Ci  of 
€(  rank  and  literature,"  may  be  proper  and  feafonable, 
though  fomewhat  new.  If  the  noble  Seekers  fhould  find 
nothing  to  fatisfy  their  pious  fancies  in  the  old  flaple  of 
the  national  church,  or  m  all  the  rich  variety  to  be  found 

in 

*  Pfalm  cxlix. 

f  Difcourfe  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,  Nov.  4,  1 780,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Price,  3d  edition,  p.  17  and  i8. 
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in  the  well-afTbrted  warehoufes  of  the  diffenting  congrega- 
tions, Dr.   Price  advifes  them  to  improve  upon  uo»i-con~ 
formity  ;  and  to  fet  up,  each  of  them,  a  reparate  i$0e©tig'- 
houfe  upon  his  own    particular  principles.1*     It   is  iome- 
what  remarkable   that  th.s  reverend  di/ine  mould   he   fo 
carnefl  for  fetting  up  new  churches,  and  fo  perfectly  in- 
different concerning  the  doctrine  wh-ch  may  be  taught  in" 
them.     His  zeal  is  of  a  curious  character.     It  is  nor  for  the 
propagation  of  his  own  op.nons,  but  of  any  opinions    I? 
is  not  for  the  diffuiion  of  truth,  but  for  the  fpreading  oi 
contradiction.     Let   the  noble  teachers  but  difTem,  it  i3 
no  matter  from  whom  or  from  what.     Th.s  great  point 
once  fecured,  it  is  taken  for  granted  their  religion  will  be 
rational  and  manly.     I  doubt  whether  religion  would  reap 
all  the  benefits  which  the  calculating  divine  computes  from 
this    t(    great  company  of  great  preachers. "     It  would 
certainly  be  a   valuable  addttion  of  non-defcripts  to  the 
ample   collection  of  known  claffes,  genera  and   fpecies, 
which  at  prefent  beautify  the  horius  ficcus  of  diffent.     A 
fermon  from  a  noble  duke,  or  a  noble  marquis,  or  a  noble 
carl,  or  baron  bold,  would  certainly  mcreafe  and  diveriify 
the  amufements  cf  this  town,  which  begins  to  grow  fatiated 
with  the  uniform  round  of  its  vapd  dimpations.     1  mould 
only  ftipulate  that  thefe  new  Mjs-  Johns  in  robes  and  coro- 
nets fhould  keep  fome  fort  of  bounds  in  the  democrat. c  and 
levelling  principles  which  are  expected  from  their  titled 
pulpits.     The  new  evangelifts  will,  I  dare  fay,  difappoint 
the  hopes  that   are  conceived  of  them.     They  will  not 
become,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  polemic  divines, 
nor  be  di^pofed  fo  to  drill  their  congregations  that  they 
may,  as  in  former  bleffed  times,  preach  their  doctrines  to 
regiments  of  dragoons,  and  corps  of  infantry  and  artillery, 
Such  arrangements,  however  favourable  to  the  caule  of 
compuliory   freedom,    civil   and  religious,    may  not  be 
equally  conducive  tofehe  national  tranquility.     Tnefe  few 
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feitricYions  I  hope  are  no  great  {ketches  of  intolerance,  no 
very  violent  exertions  of  defpotifm. 

But  I  may  fay  of  our  preachers,  ft  utinam  nugls  tot  a  ilia 
dedijf  t  t.mpora  f#vitia.'n**-X\\  thmgs  in  this  his  fulmi- 
nating hull  are  not  of  fo  innoxious  a  tendency.  His  doc- 
trines affect  our  constitution  in  its  vital  parts.  He  tells  the 
Revolution  Scc.ety,  in  this  political  fermon,  that  his  ma- 
jetty  "  is  almoil  the  on  y  lawful  king  in  the  world,  be- 
"  caufe  the  only  one  who  owes  his  crown  to  the  choice  of 
s<  his  people."  As  to  the  kings  oitbe  world,  all  of  whom 
(except  one)  this  archpont;ffof  the  rights  of  men ,  with  all 
the  plenitude,  and  with  more  than  the  boldnefs  of  the  pa-* 
pal  depofing  power  in  its  meridian  fervour  of  the  twelfth 
century,  puts  into  one  fweeping  claufe  of  ban  and  ana- 
thema, and  proclaims  ufurpers  by  circles  of  longitude  and 
latitude,  over  the  who  e  globe,  it  behoves  them  to  confi- 
der  how  they  admit  into  their  territories  thefe  apoftolic 
in  ffionanes,  who  are  to  tell  their  fubjects  they  are  not 
lawful  kings.  That  is  their  concern.  It  is  ours,  as  a 
domeftic  mtereft  of  fome  moment,  ferioufly  to  confider 
the  fohd.ty  of  the  only  principle  upon  which  thefe  gentle- 
men acknowledge  a  king  of  Great-Britain  to  be  entitled 
#0  their  allegiance. 

This  doclrine,  as  applied  to  the  prince  now  on  the 
Britsfh  throne,  either  is  nonfenfe,  and  therefore  neither 
true  nor  falfe,  or  it  affirms  a  mod  unfounded,  dangerous, 
illegal,  and  unconftitutional  pofition.  According  to  this 
fpir;tual  do£tor  of  politics,  if  his  majefty  does  not  owe  his 
crown  to  the  choice  of  his  people*  he  is  no  lawful  king. 
Now  nothing  Can  be  more  untrue  than  that  the  crown  of 
this  kingdom  is  fo  held  by  his  majefty.  Therefore  if  you 
follow  their  rule,  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  who  moft 
certainly  does  not  owe  his  high  office  to  any  form  of 
popular  election,  is  in  no  refpeel:  better  than  the  reft  of 
the  gang  of  ufurpers,  who  reign,  or  rather  rob,  all 
over  the  face  of  this  our  miferable  world,  without  any  fort 
of  right  or  title  to  the  allegiance  of  their  people.  The 
policy  of  this  general  doctrine,  fo  qualified,  is  evident 
enough.  The  propagators  of  this  political  gofpel  are  in 
hopes  their  abftra£t  principle  (their  principle  that  a  popular 
choice  is  neceffafy  to  the  legal  exiftence  of  the  fovereign 
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'  rnagiftracy)  would  be  overlooked  whilfl  the  kin1?  of  Great-, 
Britain  was  not  aife&ed  by  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  ears 
of  their  congregations  would  be  gradually  habituated  to  it, 
as  if  it  were  a  firft  principle  admitted  without  difpute.  For 
the  prefent  it  would  only  operate  as  a  theory,  pickled  in 
the  preferving  juices  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  laid  by  for 
future  ufe.  Condo  et  compono  qiics  mox  dipronure  po^im. 
By  this  policy,  whilft  our  government  is  foothed  with  a 
refervation  in  its  favour;  to  which  it  has  no  claim,  the 
fecurity,  which  it  has  in  common  with  all  governments, 
fo  far  as  opinion  is  fecurity,  is  taken  away. 

Thus  thefe  politicians  proceed,  whilft  little  notice  is 
taken  of  their  doctrines;  but  when  they  come  to  be  exa- 
mined upon  the  plain  meaning  of  their  words  and  the  direct 
tendency  of  their  doctrines,  then  equivocations  and  flip*- 
pery  conftrucVions  come  into  play.     When  they  fay  the 
king  owes  his  crown  to  the  choice  of  his  people,  and  is 
the  efore  the  only  lawful  fovereign  in  the  world,  they  will 
perhaps  tell  us  they  mean  to  fay  no  more  than  that  fome 
of  the  king's  predeceflbrs  have  been  called  to  the  throne  by 
fome  fort  of  choice  ;  and  therefore  he  owes  his  crown  to 
the  choice  of  his  people.   Thus,  by  a  miferable  fubterfuge, 
they  hope  to  render  their  proportion  fafe,  by  rendering  it 
nugatory.     They  are  welcome  to  the  afylum  they  feek  for 
their  offence,  fince  they  take  refuge  in  their  folly.     For, 
if  you  admit   this  interpretation,  how  does  their  idea  of 
election  differ  from  our  idea  of  inheritance  ?  And  how  does 
the  fettlement  of  the  crown  in  the  Brunfwick  line  derived 
from  James  the  firft,  come  to  legalize  our  monarchy, 
rather  than  that  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  countries  ? 
At  fome  time  or  other,  to  be  fure,  all  the  beginners  of 
dynafties  were  chofen  by  thofe  who  called  them  to  govern. 
There  is  ground  enough  for  the  opinion  that  all  the  king- 
doms of  Europe  were,  at  a  remote  period,  elective,  with 
more  or  fewer  limitations  in  the  objects  of  choice ;  but 
whatever  kings  might  have  been  here  or  elfewhere,    a 
thoufand  years  ago,  or  in  whatever  manner  the  ruling 
dynafties   of  England  or  France  may   have  begun,  the 
king  of  Great-Britain  is  at  this  day  king  by  a  fixed  rule 
of  fucceffion,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  country;  and 
whilft  the  legal  conditions  of  the  compact  of  fovereignty 
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are  performed 'by  him  (as  they  are  performed)  he  holds  his 
crown  in  contempt  of  the  choice  of  the  Revolution  Society, 
who  have  not  a  fingle  vote  for  a  king  amongft  them,  either 
individually  or  collectively;  though  I  make  no  doubt 
they  would  foon  erecl  themfelves  into  an  electoral  college, 
if  things  were  ripe  to  give  effect  to  their  claim.  His  ma- 
jefty's  heirs  and  fucceffors,  each  in  his  time  and  order, 
will  come  to  the  crown  with  the  fame  contempt  of  their 
choice  with  which  his  majefty  has  fucceeded  to  that  he 
wears. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fuccefs  of  evafion  in  explaining 
away  the  grofs  error  otfafl,  which  fuppofes  that  his  ma- 
jefty (though  he  holds  it  in  concurrence  with  the  wifhes) 
owes  his  crown  to  the  choice  of  his  people,  yet  nothing 
can  evade  their  full  explicit  declaration,  concerning  the 
principle  of  a  right  in  the  people  to  choofe,  which  right  is 
directly  maintained,  and  tenacioully  adhered  to.  All  the 
oblique  inlinuations  concerning  election  bottom  in  this 
proportion,  and  are  referable  to  it.  Left  the  foundation 
of  the  king's  exclufive  legal  title  mould  pafs  for  a  mere 
rant  of  adulatory  freedom,  the  political  Divine  proceeds 
dogmatically  to  affert,*  that  by  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
volution the  people  of  England  have  acquired  three  fun- 
damental rights,  all  which,  with  him,  compofe  one  fyftem, 
and  lie  together  in  one  fhort  fentence  ;  namely,  that  we 
have  acquired  a  right 

i.  (C  Tochoofe  our  own  governors." 

2.  ee  To  calhier  them  for  mifcohducl:." 

3.  "  To  frame  a  government  for  ourfelves." 

This  new  and  hitherto  unheard-of  bill  of  rights,  though 
made  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  belongs  to  thofe 
gentlemen  and  their  faction  only.  The  body  of  the  people 
of  England  have  no  fhare  in  it.  They  utterly  diiclaim 
it.  They  will  refift  the  practical  affertion  of  ft  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  They  are  bound  to  do  fo  by  the  laws 
of  their  country,  made  at  the  time  of  that  very  Revolu- 
tion, which  is  appealed  to  in  favour  of  the  fictitious  rights 
claimed  by  the  fociety  which  abufes  its  name. 

Thefe*  gentlemen  of  the   Old  Jewry,  m  all  their  rea- 

C  fonings 

*  P.  34,  Difcourfe  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,  by  Do&or  Price. 
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fonings  on  the  Revolution  of  1688,  have  a  revolution 
-which  happened  in  England  about  40  years  before,  and 
the  late  French  revolution,  fo  much  before  their,  eyes, 
and  m  their  hearts,  that  they  are  conftantly  confounding 
all  the  three  together.  It  is  neceffary  that  we  ihould 
feparate  what  they  confound.  We  mud  recall  their  erring 
fancies  to  the  afls  of  the  Revolution  which  we  revere,  for 
the  difcovery  of  its  true  principles.  If  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  are  any  where  to  be  found,  it  is  in 
the  ftatute  called  the  Declaration  of  Right.  In  that  mod: 
wife,  fober,  and  conliderate  declaration,  drawn  up  by 
great  lawyers  and  great  ftatefmen,  and  not  by  warm  antt 
inexperienced  enthufiafes,  not  one  word  is  faid,  nor  one 
fuggeftion  made  of  a  general  right  (e  to  Choofe  our  own 
'-'  governors  ;  to  cafhier  them  for  mifconducls  and  to  form 
*e  a  government  for  ourfehes." 

This  Declaration  of  Right  (the  acl:  of  the  1  ft  of  William 
and  Mary,  feiT.  2»  ch.  2.)  is  the  corner-ftone  of  our  conftitu- 
tion,  as  reinforced,  explained,  improved,  and  in  its  funda- 
mental principles  for  ever  fettled.  It  is  called  "  An  act  for 
"  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubject.,  and  for 
tc  fettling  thefucce/fion  of  the  crown."  You  will  obferve, 
that  thefe  rights  and  this  fucceffion  are '-declared  in  one 
body,  and  bound  mdiflblubly  together* 

A  few  years  after  this  period,  a  fecond  opportunity 
Offered  for  afTerting  a  right  of  election  to  the  crown.  On 
the  profpe6r.  of  a  total  failure  of  ifFue  from  King  William, 
and  from  the  Princefs,  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  fettlement  of  the  crown,  and  of  a  further 
fecurity  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  again  came  before 
the  legiflature.  Did  they  this  fecond  time  make  any 
provifion  for  legalizing  the  crown  on  the  fpurious  revo- 
lution principles  of  the  Old  Jewry  ?  No.  They  followed 
the  principles  which  prevailed  in  the  Declaration  of  Right ; 
indicating  with  more  precilion  the  perfons  who  were  to 
inherit  m  the  Proteftant  line.  This  act  aifo  incorporated, 
by  the  fame  policy,  our  liberties,  and  an  hereditary  fuc- 
cefiion  in  the  fame  act  Inftead  of  a  ris;ht  to  choofe  our 
Own  governors,  they  declared  that  the  fuccefftm  in  that 
line  (the  proteftant-  line  drawn  from  James  the  Firft)  wfes 
abioiutely  neceiTary  <(  for  the  peace,  quiet,  and  fecurtty 
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€S  of  the  realm,"  and  that  it  was  equally  urgent  on  them 
i(  to  maintain  a  certainty  in  the  JucceJJion  thereof,  to 
*f  wh'ch  the  fubjecfs  may  fafely  have  recourfe  for  their 
*'  protection."  Both  thefe  a&s,  in  which  are  heard  the 
unerring,  unambiguous  oracles  of  Revolution  policy, 
instead  of  countenancing  the  delufive,  gypfey  predictions 
of  a  "  right  to  choofeour  governors,"  prove  to  a  demon- 
stration how  totally  adverfe  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  was 
from  turning  a  cafe  of  neceffity  into  a  rule  of  law. 

Unqueftionably  there  was  at  the  Revolution,  in  the 
perfon  of  King  William,  a  fmall  and  a  temporary  deviation 
from  the  ftri6t  order  of  a  regular  hereditary  mcceffion  ;  but 
it  is  againfl:  all  genuine  principles  of  jurisprudence  to  draw 
a  principle  from  a  law  made  in  a  fpecial  cafe,  and  regarding 
an  individual  perfon.  Privil?gium  non  tranftt  in  exemplum. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  favourable  for  eflablfliing  the 
principle,  that  a  king  of  popular  choice  was  the  only  tegal 
king,  without  all  doubt  it  was  at  the  Revolution.  Its  not 
being  done  at  that  time  is  a  proof  that  the  nation  was  of 
opinion  it  ought  not  to  be  done  at  any  time.  There  is  no 
perfon  fo  completely  ignorant  of  our  lnftory,  as  not  to 
know,  that  the  majority  in  parliament  of  both  parties 
were  fo  little  difpofed  to  any  thing  refembling  that  prin- 
ciple, that  at  firft  they  were  determined  to  place  the  vacant 
crown,  not  on  the  head  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  on 
that  of  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  King  James,  the 
eldeft  born  of  the  iflue  of  that  king,  which  they  acknow- 
ledged as  undoubtedly  his.  It  would  be  to  repeat  a  very 
trite  ftory,  to  recall  to  your  memory  all  thofe  circumftances 
which  demonnxated  that  their  accepting  King  William 
was  not  properly  a  choice  ;  but,  to  all  thofe  who  did  not 
wifh,  in  effect  to  recall  King  James,  or  to  deluge  their 
country  in  blood,  and  again  to  bring  their  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties  into  the  peril  they  had  juft  exaped,  it  was  an 
a£r.  oinecsj/ity,  in  the  ftri&eft  moral  fenfe  in  which  neceflity 
can  be  taken. 

Inr.het.very  a£t,  in  which  for  a  time,  and  in,  a  (ingle 
cafe,  parliament  departed  from  the  ftrict  order  of  inhe- 
ritance,^  in  favour  of  a  prince,  who,  though  not  next, 
avas  however  very  near  in  the  line  of  fucceflion,  it  is  curious 
%o  obferve  how  Lord  Seiners,,  who  drew  the  bill  called  tie 
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Declaration  of  Right,  has  comported  himfelf  on  that  de-. 
licate  occalion.  It  is  curious  to  obferve  with  what  addrefs 
this  temporary  folution  of  continuity  is  kept  from  the  eye; 
whilit  all  that  could  be  found  in  this  a<9:  of  neceffity  to 
countenance  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  fucceffion  is  brought 
forward,  and  foftered,  and  made  the  mod  of,  by  this  great 
man,  and  by  the  legiilature  who  followed  him.  Quitting 
the  dry,  imperative  ftyle  of  an  act.  of  parliament,  he  makes 
the  lords  and  commons  fall  to  a  pious,  legillative  ejacula- 
tion, and  declare,  that  they  connder  it  (e  as  a  marvellous 
*'  providence,  and  merciful  goodnefs  ofGod  to  this  nation, 
(i  to  preferve  their  faid  majeilies  royal  perfons,  moft  hap- 
(<  pily  to  reign  over  us  on  the  throne  of  their  ancejiors,  for 
ee  which,  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  thev  return 
f  *  their  humbleit.  thanks  and  praifes." — The  legiflature 
plainly  had  in  view  the  a£r.  of  recognition  of  the  firft  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Chap.  3d,  and  of  that  of  James  the 
Firft,  Chap,  ift,  both  acts  ftrongly  declaratory  of  the  in- 
heritable nature  of  the  crown  ;  and  in  many  parts  they 
follow,  with  a  nearly  literal  precifion,  the  words  and  even 
the  form  of  thankfgiving,  which  is  found  in  thefe  old  de- 
claratory ftatutes. 

The  two  houfes,  in  the  act.  of  king  William,  did  not 
thank  God  that  they  had  found  a  fair  opportunity  to  aflert 
a  right  to  choofe  their  own  governors,  much  lefs  to  make 
an  election  the  only  lawful  title  to  the  crown.  Their  having 
been  in  a  condition  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  it,  as 
much  as  poffible,  was  by  them  confidered  as  a  providential 
efcape.  They  threw  a  politic  well-wrought  veil  over  every 
circumftance  tending  to  weaken  the  rights,  which  in  the 
/meliorated  order  of  fucceflicn  they  meant  to  perpetuate  ; 
or  which  might  furnifh  a  precedent  for  any  future  departure 
"from  what  they  had  then  fettleo"  for  ever.  Accordingly, 
that  they  might  not  relax  the  nerves  of  their  monarchy, 
and  that  they  might  preferve  a  clofe  conformity  to  the 
practice  of  their  anceftors,  as  it  appeared  in  the  declaratory 
ftatutes  of  Queen  Mary*  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
next  claufe  they  veft,  by  recognition,  in  their  majefties, 
all  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  declaring,  "  that 
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y  in  them  they  are  moft  fully,  rightfully,  and  intlrely 
i(  invefled,  incorporated,  united  and  annexed."  In  the 
claule  which  follows,  for  preventing  qaeftions,  by  reafon 
of  any  pretended  titles  to  the  crown,  they  declare  (ob- 
ferving  alfo  in  this  the  traditionary  language,  along  with 
the  traditionary  policy  of  the  nation,  and  repeating  as 
from  a  rubric  the  language  of  the  preceding  acls  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  James)  that  on  the  preferving  iC  a  certainty 
i(  in  the  succession  thereof,  the  unity,  peace,  and 
"  tranquility  of  this  nation  doth,  under  God,  wholly 
«  depend." 

They  knew  that  a  doubtful  title  of  fucceffion  would  but 
too  much  referable  an  election  ;  and  that  an  election 
would  be  utterly  deftruclive  of  the  "  unity,  peace,  and 
"  tranquility  of  this  nation,"  which  they  thought  to  be 
confederations  of  fome  moment.  To  provide  for  thefe 
objects,  and  therefore  to  exclude  for  ever  the  Old  Jewry 
doctrine  of  "  a  right  to  choofe  our  own  governors,"  they 
follow  with  a  claufe,  containing  a  moft  folemn  pledge, 
taken  from  the  preceding  a<3:  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
folemn  a  pledge  as  ever  was  or  can  be  given  in  favour  of 
an  hereditary  fucceffion,  and  as  folemn  a  renunciation  as 
could  be  made  of  the  principles  by  this  fociety  imputed  to 
them.  "  The  Lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
*•  mons,  do,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  aforefaid, 
<e  mod  humbly  and  faithfully  fubmit  themf elves,  their 
<e  heirs,  and  pojierities  for  ever  ;  and  do  faithfully  pro- 
'*  mife,  that  they  will  (land  to,  maintain,  and  defend 
iC  their  faid  majefties,  and  alfo  the  limitation  of  the  crown, 
*f  herein  fpeciried  and  contained,  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
(e  powers,"  &c.  &c. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  we  acquired  a  right  by 
the  Revolution  to  elecl:  our  kings,  that  it  we  had  pofTefTed 
it  before,  the  Engliih  nation  did  at  that  time  moft  folemniy 
renounce  and  abdicate  it,  for  themfelves  and  for  all  their 
pofterity  for  ever.  Thefe  gentlemen  may  value  themfelves 
as  much  as  they  pleafe  on  their  whig  principles  ;  but  I 
never  defire  to  be  thought  a  better  whig  than  Lord  Somers; 
or  to  underftand  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  better 
than  thofe  by  whom  it  was  brought  about ;  or  to  read 
in  the  declaration  of  right  anymyfteries  unknown  to 
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thofe  whofe  penetrating  ftyle  has  engraved  in  our  ordi~ 
nances,  and  in  our  hearts,  the  words  and  fpirit  of  that  im^ 
mortal  law. 

.   It  is  trae  that,  aided  with  the  powers  derived  from;  force 

and  opportunity,  the  nation  was  at  that  time,  in  feme 

fenfe,  free   to  take   what   courfe  it  pleafed  for  filling  the 

throne  ;  but  only  free  to  do  fo  upon  the  fame  grounds  on 

which  they  might  have  wholly  abolifhed  their  monarchy, 

and  every  other  part  of  their  conftitution.     However  they.. 

did  not  think  fuch  bold  changes  within  their  commiflion. 

It  is  indeed  difficult,  perhaps  impoffible,  to  give  limits  to 

the  mere  abjlraSl  competence  of  the  fupreme  power,  fuch 

as  was  exercifed  by  parliament  at  that  time  ;  but  the  limits 

of  a  moral  competence,  fubjecting,  even  in  powers  more 

indifputably   fovereign,    occasional    will    to    permanent 

reafon,  and  to  the  Heady  maxims  of  faith,  juilice,  and 

fixed  fundamental  policy,  are   perfectly  intelligible,  and 

perfectly  binding  upon  thofe  who  exercife  any  authority, 

finder  any  name,  or  under  any  title,  in  the  ftate.     The 

Iroufe  of  lords,  for  inftance,  is  not  morally  competent  to 

dhTolvethe  houfe  of  commons;  no,  nor  even  to  diffolve 

itfelf,  nor  to  abdicate,  if  it  would,  its  portion  in  the  le- 

giilature  of  the  kingdom.     Though  a  king  may  abdicate 

for  his  own  perfon,  he  cannot  abdicate  for  the  monarchy. 

By  as  ftrong,  or  by  a  ftronger  reafon,  the  houfe  of  commons 

cannot  renounce  its  fhare  of  authority.     The  engagement 

and  pa6r.  of  fociety,  which  generally  goes  by  the  name  of 

the  conftitution,  forbids  fuch  invaiion  and  fuch  furrender. 

The  conftituent  parts  of  a  ftate  are  obliged  to  hold  their 

public  faith  with  each  other,  and  with  all  thofe  who  derive 

any  ferious  intereft  under  their  engagements,  as  much  as 

the  whole  ftate  is  bound  to  keep  its  faith  with  feparate 

communities.     Otherwife  competence  and  power  would 

foon  be  confounded,  and  no  law  be  left  but  the  will  of  a 

prevailing  force.     On  this  principle  the  fucceffion  of  the 

crown  has  always   been   what  it   now  is,  an  hereditary 

fucceffion  by  law  :  in  the  old  line  it  was  a  fucceffion  by 

the  common  law ;  in  the  new  by  the  ftatute  law,  operating 

on  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  not  changing  the 

fubftance,  but  regulating  the  mode,  and  defcribing  the 

perfons.     Both  thefe  descriptions  of  law  are  of  the  fame 
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forte,  and  are  derived  from  an  equal  authority,  emanating 
from  the  common  agreement  and  original  compact:  of  the 
ftate,  communi  fponjione  reipublicee,  and  fuch  are  equally 
binding  on  kings,  and  people  too,  as  long  as  the  terms 
are  obferved,  and  they  continue  the  fame  body  politic. 

It  is  far  from  impoffible  to  reconcile,  if  we  do  not  fuffeir 
burfelves  to  be  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  metaphyfic  fo- 
phiftry,  the  ufe  both  of  a  fixed  rule  and  an  occalional  devi- 
ation; the  facrednefs  of  an  hereditary  principle  of  fucceflion 
in  our  government,  with  a  power  of  change  in  its  appli- 
cation in  cafes  of  extreme  emergency.  Even  in  that  ex- 
tremity (if  we  take  the  meafure  of  our  rights  by  our  exer- 
cife  of  them  at  the  Revolution)  the  change  is  to  be  confined 
to  the  peccant  part  only  ;  to  the  part  which  produced  the 
neceftary  deviation ;  and  even  then  it  is  to  be  effected 
without  a  decompofltion  of  the  whole  civil  and  political 
mafs,  for  the  purpofe  of  originating  a  new  civil  order  out 
of  the  firft  elements  of  fociety. 

A  date  without  the  means  of  fome  change  is  without  the 
means  of  its  confervation.  Without  fuch  means  it  might 
even  rifque  the  lofs  of  that  part  of  the  conftitution  which  it 
wiihed  the  molt  religioufly  to  preferve.  The  two  principles 
of  confervation  and  correction  operated  ftrongly  at  the  two 
critical  periods  of  the  Reftoration  and  Revolution,  when 
England  found  itfelf  without  a  king.  At  both  thofe  periods 
the  nation  had  loft  the  bond  of  union  in  their  ancient 
edifice  ;  they  did  not,  however,  diflblve  the  whole  fabric* 
On  the  contrary,  in  both  cafes  they  regenerated  the  defi- 
cient part  of  the  old  conftitution  through  the  parts  which 
were  not  impaired.  They  kept  thefe  old  parts  exactly  as 
they  were,  that  the  part  recovered  might  be  fuited  to  them. 
They  a&ed  by  the  ancient  organized  ftates  in  the  fhape 
of  their  old  organization,  and  not  by  the  organic  molecula 
of  a  diibanded  people.  At  no  time,  perhaps,  did  the  fove- 
reign  legiilature  manifeft  a  more  tender  regard  to  that  fun- 
damental principle  of  Britifti  conftitutional  policy,  than  at 
tke  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  it  deviated  from  the 
direct  line  of  hereditary  luccemon.  The  crown  was  car- 
ried fomewhat  out  of  the  line  in  which  it  had  before  moved; 
but  the  new  line  was  derived  from  the  fame  ftock.  It  was 
ftill  a  line  of  hereditary  defcent;  ftili  an  hereditary  defcent 
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in  the  fame  blood,  though  an  hereditary  defcent  qualified 
With  proteftantifm.  When  the  legiilature  altered  the  di- 
rection, but  kept  the  principle,  they  fhewed  that  they  held 
it  inviolable. 

On  this  principle,  the  law  of  inheritance  had  admitted 
fome  amendment  in  the  old  time,  and  long  before  the  aera 
of  the  Revolution.  Some  time  after  the  conquefl:  great 
queftions  arofe  upon  the  legal  principles  of  hereditary 
defcent.  It  became  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  heir 
per  capita  or  the  heir  per  Jiirpes  was  to  fucceed  ;  but  whe- 
ther the  heir  per  capita  gave  way  when  the  heirdom  per* 
Jiirpes  took  place,  or  the  Catholic  heir  when  the  Proteftant 
was  preferred,  the  inheritable  principle  furvived  with  a 
fort  of  immortality  through  all  tranfmigrations — multofque 
per  annos  jlat  fortuna  dorirus  et  avi  numer antur  avorum. 
This  is  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  not  only  in  its  fettled 
courfe,  but  in  all  its  revolutions.  Whoever  Came  in,  or 
however  he  came  in,  whether  he  obtained  the  crown  by 
law,  or  by  force,  the  hereditary  fucceffion  was  either  con- 
tinued or  adopted. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Society  for  Revolutions  fee  no-> 
thing  in  that  of  1688  but  the  deviation  from  the  confti-* 
tution  ;  and  they  take  the  deviation  from  the  principle  for 
the  principle.  They  have  little  regard  to  the  obvious 
confequences  of  their  doctrine,  though  they  muflfee,  that 
it  leaves  pofitive  authority  in  very  few*  of  the  pofitive  infti- 
tutions  of  this  country.  When  fuch  an  unwarrantable 
maxim  is  once  eftablifhed,  that  no  throne  is  lawful  but 
the  elective,  no  one  act  of  the  princes  who  preceded  their 
sera  of  fictitious  election  can  be  valid.  Do  thefe  theories 
mean  to  imitate  fome  of  their  predeceflbrs,  who  dragged 
the  bodies  of  our  ancient  fovereigns  out  of  the  quiet  of  their 
tombs  ?  Do  they  mean  to  attaint  and  difable  backwards 
all  the  kin2;s  that  have  reigned  before  the  revolution,  and 
confequently  to  ftain  the  throne  of  England  with  the  blot 
of  a  continual  ufurpation  ?  Do  they  mean  to  invalidate, 
annul,  or  to  call  into  queftion,  together  with  the  titles  of 
the  whole  line  of  our  kings,  that  great  body  of  our  ftatute 
law  which  pa{Ted  under  thofe  whom  they  treat  as  ufurpers  ? 
to  annul  laws  of  ineflimable  value  to  our  liberties — of  as 
great  value  at  lead  as  any  which  have  palled  at  or  fince 
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the  period  of  the  Revolution  ?  If  kings,  who  did  not  owe 
their  crown  to  the  choice  of  their  people,  had  no  title  td 
make  laws,  what  will  become  of  the  ftatute  de  tallcgio  noa 
concedendo  ? — of  the  petition  of  right  ? — ^of  the  acl:  of 
habeas  corpus?  Do  thefe  new  doctors  of  the  rights  of  men 
prefume  to  alTert,  that  King  James  the  Second,  who  came 
to  the  crown  as  next  of  blood,  according  to  the  rules  of  a 
then  unqualified  fucceffion,  was  not  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  a  lawful  king  of  England,  before  he  had  done 
any  of  thofe  acts  which  were  juftly  conftrued  into  an  abdi- 
cation Of  his  crown  ?  If  he  was  not,  much  trouble  in 
parliament  might  have  been  faved  at  the  period  thefe 
gentlemen  commemorate.  But  King  James  was  a  bad 
king  with  a  good  title,  and  not  an  ufurper.  The  princes 
who  fucceeded  according  to  the  act  of  parliament  which 
fettled  the  crown  on  the  electrefs  Sophia  and  on  her  de- 
fcendants,  being  Proteftants,  came  in  as  much  by  a  title 
of  inheritance  as  King  James  did.  He  came  in  according 
to  the  law,  as  it  ftood  at  his  acceffion  to  the  crown  ;  and 
the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick  came  to  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  crown*  not  by  election,  but  by  the  law,  as 
it  flood  at  their  feveral  accemons  of  Protectant  defcent  and 
inheritance,  as  I  hope  I  have  (hewn  fufficiently. 

The  law  by  which  this  royal  family  is  fpecifically  deftined 
to  the  fucceffion,  is  the  act  of  the  I2th  and  13th  of  King 
William.  The  terms  of  this  act  bind  "  us  and  our  j&«V\f , 
"  and  our  pojierity,  to  them,  their  heirs,  and  their 
<c  pojierity ,"  being  Proteftants,  to  the  end  of  time,  in 
the  fame  words  as  the  declaration  of  right  had  bound  us  to 
the  heirs  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  It  therefore 
fecures  both  an  hereditary  crown  and  an  hereditary  alle- 
giance. On  what  ground,  except  the conftitutional  policy 
of  forming  an  eftablifhment  to  fecure  that  kind  of  fucceffion 
which  is  to  preclude  a  choice  of  the  people  for  ever,  could 
the  legiilature  have  faftidioully  rejected  the  lair  and 
abundant  choice  which  our  own  country  prefented  to  them, 
and  fearched  in  ft  range  lands  for  a  foreign  princefs,  from 
whofe  womb  the  line  of  our  future  rulers  were  to  derive 
their  title  to  govern  millions  of  men  through  a  feries  of 
ages  ? 

The  Princefs  Sophia  was  named  in  the  act  of  fettlement 
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of  the  12th  and.  13th  of  King  William,  for  a  flock  and 
root  of  inheritance  to  our  kings,  and  not  for  her  merits  as 
a  temporary  adrninidratrix  of  a  power,  which   fhe  might 
not,  and  in  fact  did  not,  herfelf  ever  exercife.     She  was 
adopted  for  one  reafon,  and  for  one  only,  becaufe,  fays 
thea£t,  <(  the  mod  excellent   Princefs  Sophia,  Ele£trefs 
<(  and   Dutchefs  Dowager  of  Hanover,   is  daughter   of 
*c  the   mod  excellent  Princefs  Elizabeth,  late  Queen  of 
f(  Bohemia,    daughter  of  our    \ztc  foversign  lord  King 
"  James  the  Firft,  of  happy  memory,    and   is   hereby 
Y  declared  to  be  the  next  in  fuccejjion  in  the  Protedant 
<c  line,"  &c.  &c;  Y  and  the  crown  mail  continue  to 
<c  the  heirs  of  her  body,  bemg  Protedants."     1'his  limi- 
tation was  made  by  parliament,  that  through  the  Princefs 
Sophia  an  inheritable  line,  not  only  was  to  be  continued 
in  future  but   (what   they   thought   very  material)  that 
through  her  it  was  to  be  connected  with  the  old  flock  of 
inheritance   in  King  James  the  Firfl ;  in  order  that  the 
monarchy  might  preierve  an  unbroken  unity  through  all 
ages,  and  might  be  preferved  (withfafety  to  our  religion) 
in   the   old  approved  mode  by  defcent,  in  which,  if  our 
liberties  had  been  once  endangered,  they  had  often,  through 
all  dorms  and  druggies  of  prerogative  and  privilege,  been 
preferved.    They  did  well.    No  experience  has  taught  us, 
that  in  any  other  courfe  or  method  than  that  of  an  heredi- 
tary crown,  our  liberties  can  be  regularly  perpetuated  and 
preferved  facredas  our  hereditary  right.    An  irregular,  con- 
vulfivemovement  may  be  neceffary  to  throw  offan  irregular, 
convulhve  difeafe.     But  the  courfe  of  fucceflion   is  the 
healthy  habit  of  the  Bntiih  conftitution.     Was  it  that  the 
legiilature   wanted,  at   the  a£t  for  the  limitation  of  the 
crown  m  the  Hanoverian  Liie,  drawn  through  the  female 
defendants   of  James  the  Fird,  a  due  fenfe  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  having  two  or  three,  or  poffibly  more,   fo- 
reigners in  fucceifien  to  the  Britifli  throne  ?  No  ! — they 
had  a  due  icnic  of  the  evils  which  might  happen  from  fuch 
foreign  rule,  and  more  than  a  due  fenfe  of  them.     But  a 
more  deciiive  proof  cannot  be  given  of  the  full  conviction 
of  the  Britilh  nation,  that  the  principles  of  the  Revolution 
did  not  authorife  them  to  elect  kings  at  their  pi  earn  re,  and 
without  any  attention  to  the   ancient  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  government,  than  their  continuing  to  adopt 
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a  plan  of  hereditary  Proteftant  fucceffion  in  the  old  line, 
with  all  the  dangers  and  all  the  inconveniencies  of  its  being 
a  foreign  line  full  before  their  eyes,  and  operating  with 
the  utmoil  force  upon  their  minds. 

A  few  years  ago  I  ihould  be  aihamed  to  overload  a 
matter,  fo  capable  of  fupporting  itfelf,  by  the  then  unne- 
ceflary  fupport  of  any  argument  ;  but  this  feditious,  un- 
constitutional doclrme  is  now  publicly  taught,  avowed, 
and  printed.  The  diflike  I  feel  to  revolutions,  the  fignals 
for  which  have  fo  often  been  given  from  pulpits  ;  the  fpirit 
of  change  that  is  gone  abroad  ;  the  total  contempt  which 
prevails  with  you,  and  may  come  to  prevail  with  us,  cf  all 
ancient  inftitutions,  when  fet  in  oppohtion  to  a  preient 
fenfe  of  convenience,  or  to  the  bent  of  a  prefent  inclina- 
tion :  all  thefe  confiderations  make  it  not  unadvifeable, 
in  my  opinion,  to  call  back  our  attention  to  the  true 
principles  of  our  own  domeftic  laws ;  that  you,  my  French 
friend,  Ihould  begin  to  know,  and  that  wc  ihould  con- 
tinue to  cherifh  them.  We  ought  not,  on  either  fide  of  the 
water,  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  coun- 
terfeit wares  which  fome  perfons,  by  a  double  fraud,  export 
to  you  in  illicit  bottoms,  as  raw  commodities  of  Brtifh 
growth  though  wholly  alien  to  our  foil,  in  order  after- 
wards to  fmuggle  them  back  again  into  this  country,  ma- 
nufactured after  the  newefl  Pans  fairnon  of  an  unproved 
liberty. 

The  people  of  England  will  not  ape  the  falhions  they 
have  never  tried  ;  nor  go  back  to  thcfe  which  they  have 
found  mifchievous  on  trial.  They  look  upon  the  legal 
hereditary  fucceffion  of  their  crown  as  among  their  rights, 
not  as  among  their  wrongs ;  as  a  benefit,  not  as  a  griev- 
ance ;  as  a  fecurity  for  their  liberty,  not  as  a  badge  of 
fervitude.  They  look  on  "the  frame  of  their  common- 
wealth, fuch  as  it  Jlands,  to  be  of  meftimable  value  ;  and 
they  conceive  the  undfturbed  fucceffion  of  the  crown  to 
be  a  pledge  of  the  liability  and  perpetuity  of  all  the  other 
members  of  our  conftitution. 

I  fhall  beg  leavre,  before  I  go  any  further,  to  take  notice 
of  fome  pa!try  artifices,  which  the  abettors  of  election  •  as 
the  only  lawful  title  to  the  crown,  are  ready  to  employ, 
in  order  to  render  the  fupport  of  the  juft  principles  of  our 
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conftitution  a  talk  fomewhat  invidious.  Thefe  fophifrers 
fubfl.tute  a  fictitious  caufe,  and  feigned  perfonages,  in 
whofe  favour  they  fuppofe  you  engaged,  whenever  you 
defend  the  inheritable  nature  of  the  crown.  It  is  common 
with  them  to  difpute  as  if  they  were  in  a  conflict  with  fome 
of  thofe  exploded  fanatics  of  ilavery,  who  formerly  main- 
tained, what  I  believe  no  creature  now  maintains,  "  that 
*.*  the  crown  is  held  by  divine,  hereditary,  and  indefeafihle 
ft  right." — Thefe  old  fanatics  of  fingle  arbitrary  power 
dogmatized  as  if  hereditary  royalty  was  the  only  iawful 
government  in  the  world,  juft  as  our  new  fanatics  of 
popular  arbitrary  power,  maintain  that  a  popular  election 
is  the  fole  lawful  fource  of  authority.  The  old  prerogative 
enthufiafb,  it  is  true,  did  fpeculate  foolifhly,  and  perhaps 
lmpiouily  too,  as  if  monarchy  had  more  of  a  divine  fanc- 
tion  than  any  other  mode  of  government  ;  and  as  if  a 
right  to  govern  by  inheritance  were  in  ftri&nefs  indefeafihle 
in  every  perfon,  who  fhouid  be  found  in  the  fucccllion 
to  a  throne,  and  under  every  circumftance,  which  no 
civil  or  political  right  can  be.  But  an  abfurd  opinion  con- 
cerning the  king's  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  does  not 
prejudice  one  that  is  rational,  and  bottomed  upon  folid 
principles  of  law  and  policy.  If  all  the  abfurd  theories  of 
lawyers  and  divines  were  to  vitiate  the  objects  in  which 
i  they  are  converfant,  we  fhouid  have  no  law,  and  no  re- 
ligion left  in  the  world.  But  an  abfurd  theory  on  one  fide 
of  aqueftion  forms  no  j  unification  for  alledgingafalfe  fa£t, 
or  promulgating  mifchievous  maxims  on  the  other. 

The  fecond  claim  of  the  Revolution  Society  is  "  a 
<(  right  of  cafhiering  their  governors  for  mifcondufl." 
Perhaps  the  apprehensions  our  anceflors  entertained  of 
forming  fuch  a  precedent  as  that  (C  of  cafhiering  for 
"  mifconduct,"  was  the  caufe  that  the  declaration  of  the 
act  which  implied  the  abdication  of  king  James,  was,  if 
it  had  any  fault,  rather  too  guarded,  and  too  circum- 
jftantial*.     But  all  this  guard,  and  all  this  accumulation 

of 

#  "  That  King  J  smes  thefecond,  having  e-deavoured  to  fubvert  the 
"  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  brea  ■  u  g  the  original  contrail  between 
M  king  and  pec  pie,  and  by  the  advice  ofjefuits,  and  other  v-icked 
"  p-rlons,  having  vi.  late  thz  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn 
**  him  "elf  cut  of  the  kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  government,  and  the 
"  throne  is  thereby  vacant," 
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of  eircumftances,  ferves  to  mew  the  fpirit  of  caution  which 
predominated  in  the  -national  councils,  in  a  fituation  in 
which  men  irritated  by  oppreffion,  and  elevated  by  a 
triumph  over  it,  are  apt  to  abandon  themfelves  to  violent 
and  extreme  courfes  :  it  mews  the  anxiety  of  the  great 
men  who  influenced  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  that  great 
event,  to  make  the  Revolution  a  parent  of  fett lenient,  and 
not  a  nurfery  of  future  revolutions. 

No  government  could  ftand  a  moment,  if  it  could  be 
blown  down  with  any  thing  fo  loofe  and  indefinite  as  an 
opinion  of  (C  mifconduft."  They  who  led  at  the  Revo- 
lution, grounded  the  virtual  abdication  of  King  James 
upon  no  fuch  light  and  uncertain  principle.  They  charged 
him  with  nothing  lefs  than  a  delign,  confirmed  by  a 
multitude  of  illegal  overt  a£ts,  to  fubvert  the  Protectant 
church  ancf  flats,  and  their  fundamental,  unqueftionable 
laws  and  liberties  :  they  charged  him  with  having  broken 
the  original  contra  ft  between  the  King  and  people.  This 
was  more  than  mifconduft.  A  grave  and  over-ruling  ne- 
ceflity  obliged  them  to  take  the  flep  they  took,  and  took 
with  infinite  reluctance,  as  under  that  moil:  rigorous  of  all 
laws.  Their  truft  for  the  future  prefervation  of  thecon- 
ftitution  was  not  in  future  revolutions.  The  grand  policy 
of  all  their  regulations  was  to  render  it  almoft  impracticable 
for  any  future  Sovereign  to  compel  the  ftates  or  the  kingdom 
to  have  again  recourfe  to  thofe  violent  remedies.  They 
left  the  crown  what,  in  the  eye  and  eftimation  of  law,  it 
had  ever  been,  perfectly  irrefponfible.  In  order  to  lighten 
the  crown  ftill  further,  they  aggravated  refponfibility  on 
miniflers  offtate.  By  the  ftatute  of  the  ift  of  King  Wil- 
liam, fefT.  2d,  called  (e  the  aft  for  declaring  the  rights 
*'  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeft,  and  for  fettling  the  fuccefp on 
f*  of  the  crown,"  they  enacted,  that  the  miniflers  mould 
ferve  the  crown  on  the  terms  of  that  declaration.  They 
fecured  foon  after  the  frequtnt  meetings  of  parliament,  by 
which  the  whole  government  would  be  under  the  conilant 
infpection  and  active  controul  of  the  popular  representative 
and  of  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  next  great 
conftitutional  acl,  that  of  the  I2th  and  13th  of  King  Wil- 
liam, for  the  further  limitation  of  the  crown,  and  better 
(ecuring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeel:,  they  pro- 
vided* 
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vided,  ce  that  no  pardon  under  the  great  fealof  England 
fe  fhould  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons 
<e  in  parliament."  The  rule  laid  down  for  government 
in  the  Declaration  of  Right,  the  conftant  infpection  of 
parliament,  the  practical  claim  of  impeachment,  they 
thought  infinitely  a  better  fecurity  not  only  for  their  con- 
ftitutional  liberty,  but  agamit  the  vices  ofadminiftration, 
than  the  refervation  of  a  right  fo  difficult  in  the  practice, 
fo  uncertain  in  the  iflueP  and  often  fomtfchievous  in  the 
confequences,  as  that  of  6C  cafnier.ing  their  governors." 

Dr.  Price,  in  this  fcrmon,*  condemns  very  properly 
the  practice  of  grofs,  adulatory  addreffes  to  kings.  Inftead 
of  this  fulfome  ilyle,  he  propofes  that  his  majefty  ihould 
be  teld,  on  occaflons  of  congratulation,  that  ie  he  is  to 
Ci  cOnfider  himfelf  as  more  properly  the  fervant  than  the 
(i  fovereign  of  his  people."  For  a  compliment,  this 
new  form  of  addrefs  does  not  feem  to  be  very  foothing. 
Thofe  who  are  fervant s,  in  name,  as  well  as  in  efFecl:,, 
do  not  like  to  be  told  of  their  fituation,  their  duty,  and 
their  obligations.  The  ilave,  in  the  old  play,  tells  his 
mafter,  $f  H<zc  commemoratio  ejl  quajl  exprohratio"  It 
is  not  pleafant  as  compliment  ;  it  is  not  wholfome  as  in- 
ftruOtion.  After  all,  if  the  king  were  to  bring  himfelf  to 
echo  this  new  kind  of  addrefs,  to  adopt  it  in  terms,  and 
even  to  take  the  appellation  of  Servant  of  the  People  as 
his  royal  ftyle,  how  either  he  or  we  Ihould  be  much 
.mended  by  it,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  have  feen  very  af- 
.fuming  letters,  ligned,  Your  moft  obedient,  humble 
fervant.  The  proudell  domination  that  ever  was  endured 
on  earth  took  a  title  of  ftill  greater  humility  than  that 
which  is  now  propofed  for  fovereigns  by  the  Apoftle  of 
Liberty.  Kings  and  nations  were  trampled  upon  by  the 
foot  of  one  calling  himfelf  "  the  Servant  of  Servants ;" 
and  mandates  for  depoling  fovereigns  were  fealed  with 
the  fignet  of  <e  the  Fifherman." 

I  ihould  have  conlidered  all  this  as  no  more  than  a  fort 
of  flippant  vain  chfcourfe,  in  which,  as  in  an  unfavoury 
fume,  feveral   perfons  fuffe'r  the  fpirit  of  liberty  to  eva- 
porate, if  it  were  not  plainly  in  fupport  of  the  idea,  and 
.  •  '  apart 
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a  part   of  the  fcheme  of  tc  cafhiering  kings  for  mifcon- 
"  duel:."     In  that  light  it  is  worth  fome  observation. 

Kings,  in  one  fenfe,  are  undoubtedly  the  fervants  of  the 
people,  becaufe  their  power  has  no  other  rational  end  than 
that  of  the  general  advantage ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
they  are,  in  the  ordinary  fen(e  (by  our  constitution,  at 
leaSt)  any  thing  like  fervants  ;  the  eSTence  of  whofe  iitua- 
tion  is  to  obey  the  commands  of  fome  other,  and  to  be 
removeahle  at   pieafufe.     But  the  king  of  Great- Britain 
obeys  no  other  perfon  ;  all  other  perfons  are  individually, 
and  collectively  too,  under   him,  and  owe  to  him  a  legal 
obedience.     The  law,  which  knows  neither  to  flatter  nor 
to  infult,    calls  this  high  magistrate,  not  our  Servant,  as 
this  humble  Divine  calls  him,  but  '*  our  fovereign  Lord 
"  the  King;77  and  we,  on  our  parts,  have  learned   to 
fpeak  only  the  primitive  language  of  the  law,  and  not  the 
confufed  jargon  of  their  Babylonian  pulpits. 
,   As  he  is  not  to  obey  us;  but   as  we  are  to   obey  the 
law  in  him,  our  constitution  has  made  no  fort  of  proviflon 
towards   rendering  him,  as  a  Servant,  in  any  degree  re- 
fponflble.     Our   constitution  knows   nothing  of  a  ma- 
gistrate like  the  Jujlicia  of  Arragon  ;  nor  of  any  court 
legally  appointed,  nor  of  any  procefs  legally  fettled  for 
fubmitting  the  king  to  the  refponflbility   belonging  to  all 
fervants.     In  this  he  is   not  diStinguifned  from  the  com- 
mons and  lords  ;  who  in  their  feveral  public  capacities, 
can  never  be  called  to  an  account  for  their  conduct:  ;  al- 
though the  Revolution  Society  choofes  to  affert,  in  direct: 
opposition  to  one  of  the  wifeft  and  moSt  beautiful  parts  of 
our  constitution,  that  "  a  king  is  no  more  than  the  firft 
"  Servant  of  the  public,  created  by  it,  andrefponftbleto  it." 
Ill  would  our  ancestors  at  the  Revolution  have  deferved 
their  fame  for  wiiclom,  if  they  had  found  no  fecurity  for 
their  freedom,  but  in  rendering  their  government  feeble 
in   its  operations,  and  precarious   in  its  tenure;  if  they 
-had  been  able  to  contrive   no  better  remedy  againSt  arbi- 
trary power  than  civil  confuiion.     Let  thefe  gentlemen 
ftace  who  that  reprtfeni alive  public  is  to  whom  they  will 
affirm  the  king,  as  a  Servant,  to  be  refponSlble.     It  will 
be  then  time  enough  for  me  to  produce  to  them  the  pofltive 
Statute  law  which  affirms  that  he  is  not. 

The 
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■  The  ceremony  of  cafhiering  kings,  of  which  thefe" 
gentlemen  talk  fo  much  at  their  eafe,  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  performed  without  force.  It  then  becomes  a  cafe  of 
war,  and  not  of  conftitution.  Laws  are  commanded  to 
hold  their  tongues  amongft  arms ;  and  tribunals  fall  to  the 
ground  with  the  peace  they  are  no  longer  able  to  uphold* 
The  Revolution  of  1688,  was  obtained  by  a  juft  war,  in 
the  only  cafe  in  which  any  war,  and  much  more  a  civil 
"war,  can  be  juft.  "  Juftabellaquibustf^^r/tf."  The 
queftion  of  dethroning,  or,  if  thefe  gentlemen  like  the 
phrafe  better,  ie  cafhiering  kings,"  will  always  be,  as  it 
has  always  been,  an  extraordinary  queftion  of  ftate,  and 
wholly  out  of  the  law;  a  queftion  (like  all  other  queftions 
of  ftate)  of  difpofitions,  and  of  means,  and  of  probable 
confequences,  rather  than  of  politive  rights.  As  it  was* 
not  made  for  common  abufes,  fo  it  is  not  to  be  agitated  by 
common  minds.  The  fpeculative  line  of  demarcation, 
where  obedience  ought  to  end,  and  refiftance  muft  begin, 
is  faint,  obfcure,  and  not  eaiily  definable.  It  is  not  a 
fingle  act,  or  a  fingle  event,  which  determines  it.  «Go- 
vernments  muft  be  abufed  and  deranged  indeed,  before  it 
can  be  thought  of;  and  the  profpe6t  of  the  future  muft  be 
as  bad  as  the  experience  of  the  paft.  When  things  are  in 
that  lamentable  condition,  the  nature  of  the  dfeafeis  to 
indicate  the  remedy  to  thofe  whom  nature  has  qualified  to 
adminifter  in  extremities  this  critical,  ambiguous,  bitter 
portion  to  a  diftempered  ftate.  Times  and  occafions,  and 
provocations,  will  teach  their  own  leftbns.  The  wife  will 
determine  from  the  gravity  of  the  cafe  ;  the  irritable  from 
fenlibility  to  oppreffion  ;  the  high-minded  from  difdain 
and  indignation  at  abufive  power  in  unworthy  hands  ; 
the  brave  and  bold  from  the  love  of  honourable  danger  in 
a  generous  caufe  :  but,  with  or  without  right,  a  revo- 
lution will  be  the  very  laft  refource  cf  the  thinking  and  th* 
good. 

The  third  head  of  rights  afTerted  by  the  pulpit  of  the 
Old  Jewry,  namely,  the  te  right  to  form  a  government 
**  for  ourfelves,"  has,  atleaft,  as  little  countenance  from 
any  thing  done  at  the  Revolution,  either  in  precedent  or 
principle,  as  the  two  flrft  of  their  claims.  The  Revo- 
lution was  made  to  preferve  our  ancient  indifputable  laws 

and 
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and  liberties,  and  that  ancient  conftitution  of  government 
which  is  our  only  fecurity  for  law  and  liberty,     i:"  you  are!' 
defirous  of  knowing  the  fpint  of  our  cbnftit'utfoh,  and  the 
policy  which  predominated  in  that  grear  rJe^od  wh.ch  has 
fecured  it  to  this  hoar,  pray  look  for  both  in  our  hilTones, 
in  our  records,  in  bur  aclb  of  parliament,  and  journals  of 
parliament,  and  not  in   the   fermbns  of  the  Old  Jewy, 
and  the  after-dinner  toads  of  the  Revolution  Sec.et)  ° — :n 
the   former  you  will  find  other  ideas  and  another   lan- 
guage.    Such  a  claim  is  as  ill-fmted  to  our  temper  and 
wifhes  as  it  is  uniupported  by  any  appearance  of  autho- 
rity.    The  very  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  govern- 
ment,  is  enough  to  fill  us  with  difgull  and  Horror:     We 
wiihed  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  do  now  w  fhj 
to   derive  all   we  poiTefs    as   an  inheritance  from  our  fore- 
fathers.    Upon  that  body  and  flock  of  inheritance   we 
have  taken  care  not  to  inoculate   any   cyon  alien  to  the 
nature  of  the   original   plant.     All  the  reformations  we 
have  hitherto  made,  have  proceeded  upon   the  principle 
of  reference  to  antiquity  ;    and  I  hope,  nay  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  all  thofe  which'  poffiMy  may  be  made  here- 
after, will  be  carefully  formed  upon  analogical  precedent, 
authority,    arid  example. 

Our  oldeft  reformation  is  that  of  Magna  Charta.  You 
will  fee  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  great  oracle  of  our 
law,  and  indeed  all  the  great  men  who  follow  him;  to 
Blackilone,*  are  iriduftrious  to  prove  the  pedigree  of  our 
liberties.  They  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  ancient 
charter,  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John,  was  connected 
with  another  pofitive  charter  from  Henry  I.  and  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
affirmance  of  the  dill  more  ancient  {landing  law  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  matter  of  facl,  for  the  greater  part, 
thefe  authors  appear  to  be  in  the  right  ;  perhaps  not 
always  :  but  if  the  lawyers  mi  (lake  in  fome  particulars?, 
it  proves  my  polition  ftill  the  more  ftrongly  ;  beeaufe  it 
demonftrates  the  powerful  prepoffeflion  towards  "ntiquity, 
with  which  the  minds  of  all  our  lawyers  and  leg.iiators, 
and  of  all  the  people  whom  they  wifn  to  influence,  have 
been  always  filled  ;  and  the  flationary  policy  of  this  kmg^ 

i  E  don?. 
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dom  in  confidering  their  moil  facred  rights  and  franchifes 
as  an  inheritance. 

In  the  famous  law  of  the  3d  of  Charles  I.  called  the  Pe- 
tition of  Right,  the  parliament  fays  to  the  king,  "  Your 
66  fubjecls  have  inherited  this  freedom,"  claiming  their 
franchifes  not  on  abHracl  principles  i(  as  the  rights  of* 
*(  men,"  but  as  the  rights  of  Englifhmen,  and  as  a  pa- 
trimony derived  from  their  forefathers.  Selden,  and  the 
other  profoundly  learned  men,  who  drew  this  petition  of 
right,  were  as  well  acquainted,  at  lead,  with  all  the  ge- 
neral theories  concerning  the  (t  rights  of  men,"  as  any 
of  the  difcourfers  in  our  pulpits,  or  on  your  tribune  ;  full 
as  well  as  Dr.  Price,  or  as  the  Abbe  Seyes.  But,  for 
reafons  worthy  of  that  practical  wifdom  which  fuperfeded 
their  theoretic  fcience*  they  preferred  this  pofitive,  re- 
corded, hereditary  title  to  all  which  can  be  dear  to  the 
man  and  the  citizen,  to  that  vague  fpeculative  right, 
which  expofed  their  fure  inheritance  to  be  fcrambled  for 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  every  wild  litigious  fpirit. 

The  fame  policy  pervades  all  the  laws  which  have  iince 
been  made  for  the  prefervation  of  our  liberties.  In  the 
ift  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the  famous  ftatute,  called 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  the  two  houfes  utter  not  a  fyl- 
lable  of  "  a  right  to  frame  a  government  forthemfelves." 
You  will  fee,  that  their  whole  care  was  to  fecure  the  reli- 
gion, laws,  and  liberties,  that  had  been  long  poiTeiTed, 
and  had  been  lately  endangered.  i(  Taking*  into  their 
"  moft  ferious  confideration  the  beji  means  for  making 
€e  fuch  an  eftablifhment,  that  their  religion,  laws,  and 
46  liberties,  might  not  be  in  danger  of  being  again  fub- 
se  verted,"  they  aufpicate  all  their  proceedings,  by  Hating 
as  fome  of  thofe  beji  means,  (6  in  the  firft  place"  to  do 
te  as  their  ancestors  in  like  cafes  have  ufually  done  for  vin- 
"  dicatmg  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  to  declare'" 
*— and  then  they  pray  the  king  and  queen,  6C  that  it 
<(  may  be  declared  and  enacled,  that  ail  and  finguiar  the 
€C  rights  and  liberties  ajjerted  and  declared  are  the  true 
ge  ancient  and  indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
**  of  this  kingdom." 

Ydu  will  obferve,  that  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  De- 
claration j 
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elaration  of  Right,  it  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  our 
constitution  to  claim  and  afifert  our  liberties,  as  an  entailed 
inheritance  derived  to  us  from  our  forefathers,  and  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  our  pofterity  ;  as  an  eft-ate  fpecialiy  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  this  kingdom  without  any  re- 
ference whatever  to  any  other  more  general  or  prior  right. 
By  this  means  our  conftitution  preserves  an  unity  in  fo 
great  a  diverfity  of  its  parts.  We  have  an  inheritable 
crown ;  an  inheritable  peerage;  and  an  houfe  of  com- 
mons and  a  people  inheriting  privileges,  franchifes,  and 
liberties,  from  a  long  line  of  anceftors. 

This  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  remit  of  profound 
reflexion  ;  or  rather  the  happy  effect  of  following  nature, 
which  is  wifdom  without  reflection  ;  and  above  it.  A 
fpirit  of  innovation  is  generally  the  refult  of  a  felfifh  temper 
and  confined  views.  People  will  not  look  forward  to  pof- 
terity, who  never  look  backward  to  their  anceftors. 
Refides,  the  people  of  England  well  know,  that  the  idea 
of  inheritance  furnifhes  a  fure  principle  of  confervation, 
and  a  fure  principle  of  tranfmiflion  ;  without  at  all  ex- 
cluding a  principle  of  improvement.  It  leaves  acquisition 
free  ;  but  it  fecures  what  it  acquires.  Whatever  advan- 
tages are  obtained  by  a  (late  proceeding  on  thefe  maxims, 
are  locked  faft  as  in  a  fort  of  family  fettlement  ;  graiped  as 
in  a  kind  of  mortmain  for  ever.  By  a  constitutional 
policy,  working  after  the  pattern  of  nature,  we  receive, 
we  hold,  we  tranfmit  our  government  and  our  privileges, 
in  the  fame  manner  in  which  we  enjoy  and  tranfmit  our 
property  and  our  lives.  The  mfLtutions  of  policy,  the 
goods  of  fortune,  the  gifts  of  Providence,  are  handed 
down,  to  us  and  from  us,  in  the  fame  courfe  and  order. 
Our  political  fyftem  is  placed  in  a  juft  correfpondence  and 
fymmetry  with  the  order  of  the  world,  and  with  the  mode 
of  exiftence  decreed  to  a  permanent  body  compofed  of  tran- 
fitory  parts  ;  wherein,  by  the  difpofition  of  a  ftupendous 
wifdom,  moulding  together  the  great  myflenous  incor- 
poration of  the  human  race,  the  whole,  at  one  time,  is 
never  old,  or  middle-aged,  or  young,  but  in  a  condition 
of  unchangeable  conftancy,  moves  on  through  the  varied 
tenour  of  perpetual  decay,  fall,  renovation,  and  pro- 
greffion.     Thusa  by  preferving  the.  method  of  nature  in 
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the  conduct  of  the  (late,  in  what  we  improve  we  are  neve* 
wholly  new  ;  in  what  we  retain  we  are  never  wholly 
obfolete.  By  adhering  in  this  manner  and  on  thofe  prmcir 
pies  to  our  forefathers,  we  are  guided  not  by  the  fuperflition 
of  antiquarians,  but  by  the  fpirit  of  philo-bphic  analogy. 
In  thi.  choice  of  inheritance  we  have  given  to  our  frame 
pf polity  the  image  of  a  relation  in  blood  ;  binding  up  the 
conifitution  of  our  country  with  our  deareft  domeiT.c  t 
adopting  our  fundamental  laws  into  the  bofom  of  our  family 
affections;  keeping  inseparable,  and  cherijthmg  with  the 
warmth  of  all  their  combined  and  mutually  refiec  ed 
charities,  our  flate,  our  hearths,  our  iepuichres,  and 
our  altars. 

Through  the  fame  plan  of  a  conformity  to  nature  in 
our  artificial  inftitutions,  and  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  her 
unerring  and  powerful  inftinefs,  to  fortify  the  fallible  and 
feeble  contrivances  of  our  reafon,  we  have  derived  feveral 
other,  and  thofe  no  fmall  benefits,  from  eonfidering  our 
liberties  in  the  light  of  an  inheritance.  Always  a£hng  as 
if  in  the  prefence  of  canonized  forefathers,  the  fpirit  of 
freedom,  leading  in  itfelf  to  mifrule  and  excefs,  is  tem- 
pered with  an  awful  gravity.  This  idea  of  a  hberal  dc-cent 
inipires  us  with  a  fenfe  of  habitual  native  dignity,  which 
prevents  that  upftart  infolence,  almoft  inevitably  adhering 
to  and  difgracing  thofe  who  are  the  nrft  acquirers  or  any 
difti  notion.  By  this  means  our  liberty  becomes  a  noble 
freedom.  It  carries  an  impoling  and  majeftic  afpecf.  It 
has  a  pedigree,  and  illuftrating  anceftors.  It  has  its 
bearings,  and  its  enhgns  armorial.  It  has  its  gallery  of 
portraits  ;  its  monumental  infenptions  ;  its  records,  evi- 
dences, and  titles.  We  procure  reverence  to  our  civil 
jnftitutions  on  the  principle  upon  which  nature  teaches  us 
to  revere  individual  men  ;  on  account  of  their  age  ;  and 
on  account  of  thofe  from  whom  they  are  delcended.  All 
your  fophifters  cannot  produce  any  thing  better  adapted  to 
preferve  a  rational  and  manly  freedom  than  the  courfe  that 
we  have  purfued,  who  have  cholen  our  nature  rather 
than  our  fpeculations,  our  breafts  rather  than  our  in- 
ventions, for  the  great  confervatories  and  magazines  of 
our  rights  and  privileges. 

You  might,    if  you    pleafed,    have  profited  of   our 
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example,  and  have  given  to  your  recovered  freedom  $ 
correfpondent  dignity.  Your  privileges,  though  discon- 
tinued, were  not  loft  to  memory.  Your  conftitution,  it 
is  true,  wh  lit  you  were  out  of  poiTeflion,  fufFered  wafte 
and  dilapidation  ;  but  you  polfeifed  in  fome  parts  the 
wa!  s,  and  in  all  the  loundations  of  a  noble  and  venerable 
caftle.  Ycu  might  have  repaired  thofe  walls  ;  you  might 
hav/e  built  on  thoe  old  foundations  Your  conftitution 
was  fuTpended  before  it  was  perfected  ;  but  you  had  the 
cle  nents  of  a  conft.tution  very  nearly  as  good  as  could  be 
wifhed.  In  your  old  ftates  you  pollened  that  variety  of 
parts  correfpondmg  with  the  various  descriptions  of  which 
your  commu  ;ty  was  happily  compofed  ;  you  had  all  that 
co, ;ib. nation,  and  all  that  oppofltion  of  interefts,  youhad 
that  action  and  counteraction  which,  in  the  natural  and 
in  the  political  world,  from  the  reciprocal  ftruggle  of 
difcordani:  powers,  draws  out  the  harmony  of  the  univerfe. 
Thefe  oppofed  and  conflicting  interefts,  which  you  con- 
fid  ?red  as  fo  great  a  blemiih  in  your  old  and  in  our  prefent 
conftitution,  inter pofe  a  falutary  check  to  all  precipitate 
refolutions  ;  they  render  deliberation  a  matter  not  of 
choice,  but  of  necefnty  ;  they  make  all  change  a  fubjefifc 
of  compromife  ;  which  naturally  begets  moderation  ;  they 
produce  temperaments ,  preventing  the  fore  evil  of  harm, 
crude,  unqualified  reformations ;  and  rendering  all  the 
headlong  exertions  of  arbitrary  power,  in  the  few  or  in 
the  many,  for  ever  impracticable.  Through  that  di- 
versity of  members  and  interefts,  general  liberty  had  as 
many  fecurities  as  there  were  feparate  views  in  thefeveral 
orders  ;  whilft  by  preffing  down  the  whole  by  the  weight 
of  a  real  monarchy,  the  feparate  parts  would  have  been 
prevented  from  warping  and  darting  from  their  allotted 
places. 

You  had  all  thefe  advantages  m  your  ancient  ftates  ; 
but  you  chofe  to  a6t  as  if  you  had  never  been  moulded 
into  civil  fociety,  and  had  every  thing  to  begin  anew- 
You  began  ill,  becaufe  you  began  by  defpifing  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  you.  You  fet  up  your  trade  without 
a  capital.  If  the  laft  generations  of  your  country  appeared 
without  much  luftre  in  your  eyes,  you  might  have  pafied 
them  by;  and  derived  your  claims  from  a  more  early  race 
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<&f  anceftors.  Under  a  pious  predilection  of  thofe  anceftors* 
jour  imaginations  would  have  realized  in  them  a  ftandard 
©f  virtue   and  wifdom,  beyond  the  vulgar  pra    ice  of  the 
(Iiour  :  and   you  would  have  rifen  with  the   example  to 
whofe    imitation     you   afpired.     Refpe&ing   your    fore- 
fathers, you   would  have   been  taught  to  refpe6t.  your- 
felves.     You   would    not  have  choien  to    coniider  the 
French  as  a  people  of  yefterday,  as  a  nahon  of  low-born 
fervile  wretches  until    the  emancipating    year  of  1789. 
In  order  to  furnifh  at  the  expence  of  your  ho.:our,  an 
excufe  to  your  apologias  here  for  feveral  enormities   of 
yours,  you  would  not  have  been  content  to  be  reprefented 
as  a  gang  of  Maroon  Haves,  fuddenly  broke  loofe  from 
the  houfe  of  bondage,  and  therefore   to  be  pardoned  for 
your  abufe  of  the  liberty   to  which  you  were  not  accuf- 
tomed  and  ill   fitted.     Would  it  not,   my  worthy  friend, 
Iiave  been  wifer  to  have  you  thought,  what  I,  for  one, 
always   thought   you,    a   generous    and  gallant  nation, 
long  milled  to  your  diladvantage  by   your  high  and  ro- 
mantic fentiments  of  fidelity,  honour,  and  loyalty  ;  that 
events  had  been  unfavourable  to  you,  but  that  you  were 
not  enflaved  through  an   illiberal  or   fervile  difpofition  ; 
that  in  your  molt  devoted  fubmiffion,  you   were  actuated 
hy  a  principle  of  public  fpirit,    and  that   it  was   your 
country  you  worfhipped,  in   the  perfon  of  your  king  ? 
Had  you  made  it  to  be  underftood,  that  in  the  delufion  of 
this  amiable  error  you  had  gone  further  than  your  wife 
anceflors  ;  that  you  were  reiolved  to  refume  your  ancient 
privileges,  whilft  you  preferved  the  fpirit  of  your  ancient 
and  your  recent  loyalty  and  honour  ;  or,  if  diffident  of 
yourfelves,  and  not  clearly  difcerning   the  almoff.  obli- 
terated constitution  of  your  anceftors,  you  had  looked  to 
your  neighbours  in  this  land,  who  had  kept  alive  the 
ancient  principles  and  models  of  the  old  common  law  of 
^Europe  meliorated   and  adapted  to  its   prefent  ftate-*—by 
following  wife  examples  you  would  have  given  new  ex- 
amples of  wifdom  to  the  world.     You  would  have  ren- 
dered the  caufe  of  liberty  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  every 
worthy  mind  in  every  nation.     You  would  have  fnamed 
defpotifm  from  the  earth,  by  fhewing  that   freedom  was 
not  only  reconcileable,  but  as,  when  well  difcipiined  it 
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is,  auxiliary  to  law.     You  would  have  had  an  uhoppref- 
live  but  a  productive  revenue.     You  would  have  had  a 
flourifhing  commerce  to  feed  it.     You  would  have   had  a 
free  constitution  ;    a    potent    monarchy ;    a    disciplined 
army  ;  a  reformed  and  venerated  clergy  ;  a  mitigated  but 
Spirited  nobility,  to  lead  your  virtue,  not  to  overlay  it ; 
you  would  have  had  a  liberal  order  cf  commons,  to  emu- 
late and  to  recruit  that   nobility  ;  you  would  have  had 
a   protected,  Satisfied,    laborious,    and  obedient  people* 
taught  to  feek  and  to  recognize  the  happinefs  that  is  to  be 
found  by  virtue   in  all  conditions ;  in  which  confifts  the 
true  moral  equality  of  mankind,  and  not  in  that  mon- 
flrous   fiction,  which,  by  infpiring   falfe   ideas  and  vain 
expectations  into  men  deftined  to  travel   in  the  obfcure 
Walk  of  laborious  life,  ferves  only  to  aggravate  and  im- 
bitter  that   real   inequality*  which  it  never  can  remove  £ 
and  which  the  order  of  civil  life  eflablrfhes  as  much  for  the 
benefit  of  thofe  whom  it  muft  leave  in  an  humble  Rate, 
as  thofe  whom  it  is  able  to   exalt  to  a   condition  morfc 
Splendid  but  not  more  happy.     You   had  a  fmooth  and 
tafy  career  of  felicity  and  glory  laid  open  to  you,  beyond 
any  thing  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world  ;  but  yoi* 
have  Shewn  that  difficulty  is  good  for  man* 

Compute  your  gains :  fee  what  is  got  by  thofe  extra- 
vagant and  prefumptuous  fpeculations  which  have  taughfi 
your  leaders  to  defpife  all  their  predeceflfors,  and  all  their 
contemporaries,  and  even  to  defpife  themfelves,  until 
the  moment  in  which  they  became  truly  defpiCable.  Bj* 
following  thofe  falfe  lights,  France  has  bought  undit 
guifed  calamities  at?  a  higher  price  than  any  nation  has 
purchaSed  the  mod  unequivocal  bleffings  1  France  has 
bought  poverty  by  crime  1  France  has  not  Sacrificed  her 
virtue  to  her  intereft ;  but  fhe  has  abandoned  her  fntereS, 
that  ilie  might  proftitute  her  virtue.  All  other  nations 
have  begun  the  fabric  of  a  new  government,  or  there- 
formation  of  an  old,  by  eftablifhing  originally,  or  by- 
enforcing  with  greater  exa&neSs  fome  rites  or  other  of  re- 
ligion. All  other  people  have  laid  the  foundations  of  civil 
freedom  in  Severer  manners,  and  a  fyftem  of  a  more  auf- 
tere  and  mafculine  morality.  France,  when  fhe  let  loofe 
*thg  reins  of  regal   authority,  doubled  the  licence,  of  a 
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ferocious  dhTolutenefs  in  manners,  and  of  an  infolent 
irreligion  in  opinions  and  pra£hces ;  and  has  extended 
through  all  ranks  of  lire,  as  if  fhe  were  communicating 
fome  privilege,  or  laying  open  fome  fecluded  benefit,  all 
the  unhappy  corruptions  that  ufually  were  the  difeafe  of 
wealth  and  power.  This  is  one  of  the  new  principles  of 
equality  m  France. 

France,  by  the  perfidy  of  her  leaders,  has  utterly 
difgraced  the  tone  ot  lenient  council  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes,  and  difarmed  it  ot  its  moil  potent  topics.  She 
has  fan£bfied  the  dark  fufpicious  maxims  of  tyrannous 
diftrufl ;  and  taught  kings  to  tremble  at  (what  will 
hereafter  be  calied)  the  delufive  plaufibilities,  of  moral 
politicians.  Sovereigns  will  coniider  thofe  who  advife 
them  to  place  an  unlimited  confidence  in  their  people,  as 
fubverters  of  their  thrones  ;  as  traitors  who  aim  at  their 
deftrucYion,  by  leading  their  eafy  good-nature,  under 
fpecious  pretences,  to  admit  combinations  of  bold  and 
faithlefs  men  into  a  participation  of  their  power.  This 
alone  (if  there  were  nothing  elie)  is  an  irreparable  ca- 
lamity to  you  and  to  mankind.  Remember  that  your 
parliament  of  Paris  told  your  king,  that  in  calling  the 
ftates  together,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  prodigal 
excefs  of  their  zeal  in  providing  for  the  fupport  of  the 
throne.  It  is  right  that  thefe  men  mould  hide  their  heads; 
It  is  right  that  they  mould  bear  their  part  m  the  ruin  which 
their  council  has  brought  on  their  fovereign  and  their 
country.  Such  fanguine  declarations  tend  to  lull  au- 
thority alleep  ;  to  encourage  it  rafhly  to  engage  in  perilous 
adventures  of  untried  policy  ;  to  neglecl:  thofe  provinons, 
preparations,  and  precautions,  which  diftin^mfti  bene- 
volence from  imbecillity  ;  and  without  which  no  man 
can  anfwer  for  the  falutary  efFecl:  of  any  abftra6f.  plan  of 
government  or  of  freedom.  For  want  of  thefe,  they  have 
(ctn.  the  med.cme  of  the  date  corrupted  into  its  poiibn. 
They  have  feen  the  French  rebel  agamft  a  mild  and  lawful 
monarch,  with  more  fury,  outrage,  and  mfult,  than  ever 
sny  people  has  been  known  to  nie  agamft  the  mod  illegal 
ufurper,  or  the  mod  fanguinary  tyrant.  Their  refiftance 
was  made  to  conceflion  ;  their  revolt  was  from  protection ; 
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their  blow  was  aimed  at  an  hand  holding  out  graces^ 
favours,  and  immunities. 

This  was  unnatural.  The  red:  is  in  order.  They  have 
found  their  punifhments  in  their  fuccefs.  Laws  over- 
turned ;  tribunals  fubverted  ;  induftry  without  vigour  ; 
commerce  expiring  ;  the  revenue  unpaid,  yet  the  people 
impoverilhed  ;  a  church  pillaged,  and  a  ftate  not  relieved  ; 
civil  and  military  anarchy  made  the  conft'itution  of  the 
kingdom  ;  every  thing  human  and  divine  facrificed  to  the 
idol  of  public  credit,  and  national  bankruptcy  the  con- 
fequence  ;  and  to  crown  all,  the  paper  fecurities  of  new, 
precarious,  tottering  power,  the  difcredited  paper  fecurities 
of  impdverifhed  fraud,  and  beggared  repine,  held  out  as 
a  currency  for  the  fupport  of  an  empire,  in  lieu  of  the  two 
great  recognized  fpecies  that  reprefent  the  lafting  con- 
ventional Credit  of  mankind,  which  difappeared  and  hid 
themfelves  in  the  earth  from  whence  they  came,  when  the 
principle  of  property,  whofe  creatures  and  representatives 
they  are,  was  fyftematically  fubverted. 

Were  all  thefe  dreadful  things  fiecelTary  ?  were  they 
the  inevitable  refults  of  the  defperate  ftruggle  of  determined 
patriots,  compelled  to  wade  through  blood  and  tumult, 
to  the  quiet  fhore  of  a  tranquil  and  profperous  liberty  ? 
No!  nothing  like  it.  The  frefti  ruins  of  France,  which 
fhock  our  feelings  wherever  we  can  turn  our  eyes,  are 
not  the  devastation  of  civil  war  ;  they  are  the  fad  but 
inflru (Stive  monuments  of  ram  and  ignorant  couniel  in 
time  of  profound  peace'.  They  are  the  difplay  of  ihcon- 
fiderate  and  prefumptuous,  becaufe  unrefifted  and  irre- 
fiftible  authority.  The  perfons  who  have  thus  fquandered 
away  the  precious  treafure  of  their  crimes,  the  perfons 
who  have  made  this  prodigal  and  wild  wafte  of  public  evils 
(the  lad  (lake  referved  for  the  ultimate  ranfom  of  the  date) 
have  met  in  their  progrefs  with  little,  or  rather  with  no 
oppofitidn  at  all.  Their  whole  march  was  more  like  a 
triumphal  proceffion  than  the  progrefs  of  a  war.  Their 
pioneers  have  gone  before  them,  and  demolilhed  and  laid 
every  thing  level  at  their  feet.  Not  one  drop  of  their  bloocF 
have  they  fried  in  the  caufe  of  the  country  they'havC 
ruined.  They  have  made  no  facrifiees  to  their  "proje&S 
of  greater  confequence  than  their  fhoe-buckles,  whilfl  they 
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imprifoning  their  king,  murdering  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  bathing  in  tears,  and  plunging  in  poverty  and  diftrefs, 
thoufands  of  worthy  men  and  worthy  families.  Their 
cruelty  has  not  even  been  the  bafe  refult  of  fear.  It  hae 
been  the  effect  of  their  fenfe  of  perfect  fafety,  in  author- 
izing treafons,  robberies,  rapes,  affaffinations,  Slaughters, 
and  burnings  throughout  their  harraffed  land.  But  the 
caufe  of  all  was  plain  from  the  beginning. 

This  unforced  choice,  this  fond  election  of  evil,  would 
appear  perfectly  unaccountable,  if  we  did  not  conilder  the 
compofition  of  the  National  Aflembly  ;  I  do  not  mean  its 
•formal  conftitution,  which,  as   it  now  Hands,   is  excep- 
tionable enough,  but  the  materials  of  which  in.  a  great 
meafure  it  is   compofed,  which  is  of  ten  thoufand  times 
greater  confequence  than  all  the  formalities  in  the  world. 
If  we  were  to  know  nothing  of  this  Aflembly  but  by  its 
title  and  function,  no  colours   could  paint  to  the  imagi- 
nation any  thing  more  venerable.     In  that  light  the  mind 
of  an  enquirer,  fubdued  by  fuch  an  awful  image  as:  thafc 
of  the  virtue  and  wifdom  of  a  whole  people  collected  into 
a  focus,  would  paufe  and  hefitate  in  condemning  things 
even  of  the  very    worfl  afpe£t     Inftead  of  blameable* 
they  would  appear  only  myfterious.     But  no  name,  no 
power,  no  function,  no  artificial  inftitution  whatsoever, 
can  make  the  men  of  whom  any  fyftem  of  authority  is 
compofed,  any  other  than  God,  and  nature,  and  educa- 
tion, and  their  habits  of  life  have  made  them.     Capaci^ 
ties  beyond  thefe  the  people  have  not  to  give.     Virtue 
and  wifdom  may  be  the  objects  of  their  choice  ;  but  their 
choice  confers  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  on  thofe  upon! 
whom  they  lay  their  ordaining  hands.     They  have  not 
the  engagement   of  nature,  they  have  not  the  promife  of 
revelation  for  any  fuch  powers. 

After  I  had  read  over  the  lift  of  the  perfons  and  descrip- 
tions elected  into  the  Tiers  Etaty  nothing  which  they  af- 
terwards did  could  appear  aftonifhing,  Among  them,. 
indeed,  I  faw  fome  of  known  rank  ;  fome  of  flaming  ta- 
lents ;  but  of  any  practical  experience  in  the  ftate,  not 
one  man  was  to  be  found.  The  beft,  were  only  men  of 
theory.  But  whatever  the  diftinguimed  few  may  haver 
been,  it  is  the.  fubftance  and  mafs  of  the  body  which  con- 
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ftitutes  Its  character,  and  muft  finally  determine  its  di- 
reclion.  In  all  bodies,  thofe  who  will  lead,  muft  alfo, 
in  a  confiderable  degree,  follow-  They  muft  conform 
their  proportions  to  the  tafte,  talent,  and  difpofition  of 
thofe  whom  they  wifh  to  condua :  therefore,  if  an  Affem- 
bjy  is  viciouily  or  feebly  compofed  in  a  very  great  part 
of  it,  nothing  but  fuch  a  fupreme  degree  of  virtue  as  very 
rarely  appears  in  the  world,  and  for  that  reafon  cannot 
enter  into  calculation,  will  prevent  the  men  of  talents 
diffeminated  through  it  from  becoming  only  the  expert 
inftruments  of  abfurd  proje&s  1  If  what  is  the  more 
likely  event,  inftead  of  that  unufual  degree  of  virtue, 
they  fhould  be  aauated  by  finifter  ambition  and  a  luft  of 
meretricious  glory,  then  the  feeble  part  of  the  AfTembly, 
to  whom  at  firft  they  conform,  becomes  in  its  turn  the 
dupe  and  inftrirment  of  their  defigns.  In  this  political 
traffic  the  leaders  will  be  obliged  to  bow  to  the  ignorance 
of  their  followers,  and  the  followers  to  become  fubfervient 
to  the  worft  defigns  of  their  leaders. 

To  fecure  any  degree  of  fobriety  in  the  proportions 
made  by  the  leaders  in  any  public  afTembly,  they  ought 
to  refpecl,  in  fome  degree,  perhaps  to  fear,  thofe  whom 
they  condua.  To  be  led  any  otherwifc  than  blindly, 
the  followers  muft  be  qualified,  if  not  for  adors,  at  leaft 
for  judges ;  they  muft  alfo  be  judges  of  natural  weight 
and  authority.  Nothing  can  fecure  a  fteady  and  mode- 
rate condua  in  fuch  afTemblies,  but  that  the  body  of  them 
fhould  be  refpeaably  compofed,  in  point  of  condition  in 
life,  of  permanent  property,  of  education,  and  of  fuch 
habits  as  enlarge  and  liberalize  the  underftanding. 

In  the  calling  oftheftates  general  of  France,  the  firft 
thing  which  ftruck  me,  was  a  great  departure  from  the 
ancient  courfe.  I  found  the  reprefentatlon  for  the  Third 
Eftate  compofed  of  fix  hundred  perfons.  They  were 
equal  in  number  to  the  reprefentatives  of  both  the  other 
orders.  If , the  orders  were  to  a&  feparately,  the  number 
would  not,  beyond  the  confideration  of  the  expence,  be 
of  much  moment.  But  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  three  orders  were  to  be  melted  down  into  one,  the 
policy  and  necefFary  efTea  of  this  numerous  reprefentatlon 
became  obvious.    A  very  fmall  defertion  from  cither  of 
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the  other  two  orders  mud  throw  the  power  of  both  into, 
the  hands  of  the  third.  In  fact,  the  whole  power  of  the 
{late  was  foon  refolved  into  that  body.  Its  due  composi- 
tion became  therefore  of  infinitely  the  greater  importance. 

Judge,  Sir,  of  my  furprize,  when  I  found  that  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  AfFembly  (a  majority,  I  believe, 
of  the  members  who  attended)  was  compofed  of  practiti- 
oners in  the  law.  It  was  compofed  not  of  diftinguifhed 
magiftrates,  who  had  given  pledges  to  their  country  of 
their  fcience,  prudence,  and  integrity  ;  not  of  leading 
advocates,  the  glory  of  the  bar  ;  not  of  renowned  pro- 
feiTors  in  univeriities  ; — but  for  the  far  greater  part,  as  it 
mull;  in  fuch  a  number,  of  the  inferior,  unlearned,  me- 
chanical, merely  inftrumental  members  of  the  profeffion. 
There  were  diftinguifhed  exceptions ;  but  the  general 
competition  was  ot  obfeure  provincial  advocates,  of  ftew- 
ards  of  petty  local  jurifdicHons,  country  attornies,  nota- 
ries, and  the  whole  train  of  the  minifters  of  municipal 
litigation,  the  fomenters  and  conductors  of  the  petty  war 
of  village  vexation.  From  the  moment  I  read  the  lift  I 
iaw  difiinclly,  and  very  nearly  as  it  has  happened,  all 
that  was  to  follow. 

The  degree  of  eftimation  in  which  any  profeffion  is 
held  becomes  the  ftandard  of  the  eftimation  in  which  the 
profeffors  hold  themfelves.  Whatever  the  perfonal  merits 
of  many  individual  lawyers  might  have  been,  and  in 
many  it  was  undoubtedly  very  considerable,  in  that  mi- 
litary kingdom,  no  part  of  the  profeffion  had  been  much 
regarded,  except  the  higheft  of  all,  who  often  united  to. 
their  profeffional  offices  great  family  fplendour,  and  were 
in  veiled  with  great  power  and  authority.  Thefe  cer- 
tainly were  highly  refpecled,  and  even  with  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  awe.  The  next  rank  was  not  much  efteemed  ; 
the  mechanical  part  was  in  a  very  low  degree  of  repute. 

Whenever  the  fupreme  authority  is  invefted  in  a  body  fo 
compofed,  it  muft  evidently  produce  the  confequences  of 
fupreme  authority  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  not  taught 
habitually  to  refpecl:  themfelves  ;  who  had  no  previous 
fortune  in  character  at  flake  ;  who  could  not  be  expected 
to  bear  with  moderation,  or  to  conduct,  with  difcretion, 
a  power  which  they  themfelves,  more  than  any  others, 
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mud  be  furprized  to  find  in  their  hands.  Who  could; 
flatter  himfelf  that  thefe  men,  fuddenly,  and,  as  it  were, 
by  enchantment,  matched  from  the  humbled:  rank  of  fubor- 
dination,  would  not  be  intoxicated  with  their  unprepared 
great nefs  ?  Who  could  conceive,  that  men  who  are  ha- 
bitually meddling,  daring,  fubtle,  active,  of  litigious 
difpoiitions  and  unquiet  minds,  would  eafily  fall  back 
into  their  old  condition  of  obfcure  contention,  and  labo- 
rious, low,  unprofitable  chicane  ?  Who  could  doubt 
but  that,  at  any  expence  to  the  flate,  of  which  they  un- 
derftood  nothing,  they  muft  purfue  their  private  interefls, 
which  they  underflood  but  too  well  ?  It  was  not  an  event 
depending  on  chance  or  contingency.  It  was  inevitable  ; 
it  was  neceffary ;  it  v/as  planted  in  the  nature  of  things. 
They  mud- join  (if  their  capacity  did  not  permit  them  to 
lead)  in  any  project  which  could  procure  to  them  a  ////- 
gious  confiitution  ;  which  could  lay  open  to  them  thofe 
innumerable  lucrative  jobs  which  follow  in  the  train  of  all 
great  convulsions  and  revolutions  in  the  flate,  and  par- 
ticularly in  all  great  and  violent  permutations  of  property. 
Was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would  attend  to  the  {labi- 
lity of  property,  whofe  exiflence  had  always  depended 
upon  whatever  rendered  property  queflionable,  ambi- 
guous, and  infecure  ?  Their  objects  would  be  enlarged 
with  their  elevation,  but  their  difpofition  and  habits, 
and  mode  of  accomplifhing  their  defigns,  muft  remain 
the  fame. 

Well  !  but  thefe  men  were  to  be  tempered  and  re- 
flrained  by  other  defcriptions,  ofmorefober  minds,  and 
more  enlarged  understandings.  Were  they  then  to  be 
awed  by  the  fuper-eminent  authority  and  awful  dignity 
of  an  handful  of  country  clowns  who  have  feats  in  that 
AfTembly,  fome  of  whom  are  faidnot  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  ?  and  by  not  a  greater  number  of  traders,  who, 
though  fomewhat  more  inftructed,  and  more  confpicuous 
in  the  order  of  fociety,  had  never  known  any  thing  beyond 
their  counting  houfe  ?  No  !  both  thefe  defcriptions  were 
more  formed  to  be  overborne  and  fwayed  by  the  intriguet 
and  artifices  of  lawyers,  than  to  become  their  counterpoife. 
With  fuch  a  dangerous  difproportion,  the  whole  muft 
needs  be  governed  by  them.     To  the  faculty  of  law  was 
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joined  a  pretty  connderable  proportion  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine.  This  faculty  had  not,  any  more  than  that  of 
the  law,    poffefled  in   France  its    juft  eftimation.     Its 

frofeflbrs  therefore  muft  have  the  qualities  of  men  not 
abituated  to  fentiments  of  dignity.  But  fuppofing  they 
had  ranged  as  they  ought  to. do,  and  as  with  us  they  do 
actually,  the  fides  of  fick  beds  are  not  the  academies  for 
forming  ftatefmen  and  legislators.  Then  came. the  dealers 
in  flocks  and  funds,  who  mull:  be  eager,  at  any  expence, 
to  change  their  ideal  paper  wealth  for  the  more  tohd 
fubftance  of  land.  To  thefe  were  joined  men  of  other 
defcriptions,  from  whom  as  little  knowledge  of  or  attention 
to  the  interefts  of  a  great  {late  was  to  be  expected,  and  as 
little  regard  to  the  ftability  of  any  mftitution  ;  .men  formed 
to  be  inftruments,  not  controls.  Such  in  general  was  the 
compoution  of  the  Tiers  Etat  in  the  National  AfTembly  ; 
.in  which  was  fcarcely  to  be  perceived  the  flighteft  traces 
of  what  we  call  the  natural  landed  intereft  of  the  country. 
We  know  that  the  Britifh  houfe  of  commons,  without 
(hutting  its  doors  to  any  merit  in  any  clafs,  is,  by  the 
fure  operation  of  adequate  caufes,  filled  with  every  thing 
illuftrious  in  rank,  in  defcent,  in  hereditary  and  in  ac- 
quired opulence,  in  cultivated  talents,  in  military,  civil, 
naval,  and  politic  pUflin&ion,  that  the  country  can 
afford.  But  fuppofing,  what  hardly  can  be  fuppofed  as  a 
cafe,  that  the  houfe  of  commons  fhould  be  compofed  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  Tiers  Etat  in  France,  would 
this  dominion  of  chicane  be  borne  with  patience,  or  even 
conceived  without  horror  ?  God  forbid  I  fhould  iniinuate 
any  thing  derogatory  to  that  profeflion,  which  is  another 
priefthood,  adminiftering  the  rites  of  facred  juftice.  But 
whilft  I  revere  men  in  the  functions  which  beiqng  to -them, 
and  would  plo,  as  much  as  one  man  can  do,  to  prevent 
their  exclufion  from  any,  I  cannot,  to  flatter  them,  give 
the  lye  to  nature.  They  are  good  and  ufeful  in  the  com- 
poution ;  they  muft  be  mifchievous  if  they  preponderate 
io  as  virtually  to  become  the  whole.  Their  very  excellence 
in  their  peculiar  functions  may  be  far  from  a  qualification 
for  others.  It  cannot  efcape  obfervation,  that  when  men 
are  tpo  much  confined  to  profeflional  and  faculty  habits, 
2nd,  as  it  were,  inveterate -in  the  recurrent  employment 
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of  that  narrow  circle,  they  are  rather  difabled  than  qua«» 
lified  for  whatever  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  mankind* 
on  experience  in  mixed  affairs,  oh  a  comprehenfive 
connected  view  of  the  various  complicated  external  and1 
internal  interefts  which  goto  the  formation  of  that  mul- 
tifarious thing  called  a  ftate. 

After  all,  if  the  houfe  of  commons  were  to  have  an 
wholly  profeifional  and  faculty  compofltion,  what  is  the 
power  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  circumfenbed  and  (hut 
in  by  the  immoveable  barriers  of  laws,  ufages,  pofitive 
rules  of  do&rine  and  practice,  counterpoized  by  the  houfe 
of  lords,  and  every  moment  of  its  exigence  at  the difcretiott 
of  the  crown  to  continue,  prorogue,  or  diflblveus  ?  The 
pow^r  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  dire&  or  indire&i  & 
indeed  great  ;  and  long  may  it  be  able  to  prefetvc  its 
greatnefs,  and  the  fpirit  belonging  to  true  greatnefs,  at 
the  full;  and  it  will  do  fo,  as  long  as  it  can  keep  the 
breakers  of  law  in  India  from  becoming  the  makers  6^  law 
for  England.  The  power,  however,  of  the  houfe  of" 
commons,  when  leaft;  diminiflied^  is  as  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean,  compared '  to  that  refiding  in  a  fettledma- 
jority  of  your  National  AfTembly.  That  AfTembly,  fince 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  Orders*,  has  no  fundamental  law,  n<* 
ftria  convention,  no  refpected  ufage  to  reftrain  it.  lit* 
ftead  of  finding  themfelves  obHgedto  conform  to  a- fixed 
conftimtion,  they  have  a  power  to  make  a  conftitutioti 
which  fliall  conform  totlieir  defigns.  Nothing  in  heaven- 
or  uponearth  can  ferve  as  a  control  onthem.  What  ought 
to  be  the  heads,  the  hearts,  the  difpofit ions',  that  are 
qualified,  or  that  dare,  not  only  to  makelaws  under  a 
fixed  conlVitution,  but  at  one"  heat  to  ftrike  out  a  totally; 
new  confHtution  for  a  great  kingdom,  and  in  every/part? 
of  it,  from  the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  veftry  of  a1 
pariih  ?  But — ' '  fools-  rulhinwUere  angels  fear  to  tread." 
In  fuch  a  {late1  of  unbounded  power,  far  Undefined  and4 
undefinable  purpofes,  the  evil  of  a  moral  and  almond 
phyfical  inaptitude  of  the  man  to  the  fundion  muft  be  the 
greateft  we  can  conceive  to  happen  in  the  management  of 
human  affairs. 

Having  confidered  the  compofltion  of  the  third  eftateas' 
H  flood  in*  its  original  frame,  I  took  a  view  of  the  repre- 
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fentatives  of  the  clergy.     There  too  It  appeared,  that  full 
as  little  regard  was  had  to  the  general  fecurity  of  property, 
or  to  the  aptitude  of  the  deputies  for  their  publick  purpofes^ 
in  the   principles  of  their  election.     That  election  was  fo 
contrived  as  to  fend  a  very  large  proportion  of  mere  country 
Curates  to  the  great  and  arduous  work  of  new-modelling  a 
ftate  ;  men  who  never  had  (ctn  the  ftate  fo  much  as  in  a 
picture  ;  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the 
bounds  of  an  obfeure  village  ;  who,  immerfed  in  hopelefs 
poverty,  could  regard  all  property,    whether  fecular  or 
eccleflaftical,  with  no  other  eye  than  that  of  envy;    among 
whom  mult  be  many,  who  for  the   fmalleft  hope  of  the 
meaneft  dividend   in  plunder,  would  readily  join  in  any 
attempts    upon   a  body   of  wealth,  in  which  they  could 
hardly  look  to   have  any  mare,    except    in   a   general 
fcramble.     Inftead   of  balancing  the  power  of  the  active 
chicaners  in  the  other  aiTembly,  thefe  curates  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  become  the  active  coadjutors,    or  at    belt    the 
paflive  inftruments  of  thofe  with  whom  they  had  been, 
habitually  guided  in  their   petty  village  concerns.     They 
too  could  hardly  be  the  mod  confeientious  of  their  kind, 
who,   prefuming  upon  their  incompetent  underftanding, 
could  intrigue   for  a   truft  which   led  them  from    their 
natural  relation  to  their  flocks,  and  their  natural  fpheres 
of  action,    to  undertake  the  regeneration  of  kingdoms. 
This  preponderating  weight  being  added  to  the  force  of 
the  body  chicane  in  the  Tiers  Etat,  compleated  that  mo- 
mentum of  ignorance,  rafhnefs,  prefumption,  andluftof 
plunder,  which  nothing  has  been  able  to  refill. 

To  obferving  men  it  mud  have  appeared  from  the  be- 
ginnings that  the  majority  of  the  Third  Eftate,  in  con- 
junction with  fuch  a  deputation  from  the  clergy  as  I  have 
defcribed,  whilft  it  purfued  the  deftruction  of  the  nobility, 
would  inevitably  become  fubfervient  to  the  worft  defigns 
of  individuals  in  that  clafs.  In  the  fpoil  and  humiliation 
of  their  own  order  thefe  individuals  would  pofTefs  a  fure 
fund  for  the  pay  of  their  new  followers.  To  fquander 
away  the  objects  which  made  the  happinefs.  of  their  fel- 
lows, would  be  ro  them  no  facrifice  at  all.  Turbulent^ 
difcontented  men  of  quality,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
puffed  up  with  perfonal  pride  and  arrogance,  generally 
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tdefpifc  their  own  order.  One  of  the  firfl  fympfoms  they 
difcover  of  a  felfifli  and  mifc-uevous  ambition,  is  a  profli- 
gate difregard  of  a  dignity  which  they  partake  with  others. 
To  be  attached  to  the  fubdiviiion,  to  love  the  little  pla- 
toon we  belong  to  in  fociety,  is  the  firft  principle  (the 
germ  as  it  were)  of  public  arte&ions.  It  is  the  firft  link 
in  the  feries  by  which  we  proceed  towards  a  love  to  our 
country  and  to  mankind.  The  interefts  of  that  portion 
of  focial  arrangement  is  a  trul  in  the  hands  of  all  thofe 
who  compofe  it  ;  and  as  none  but  bad  men  would  juftify 
it  in  abufe,  none  but  traitors  would  barter  it  away  for 
their  own  perfonal  advantage. 

There  were  in  the  time  of  our  civil  troubles  in  England 
(I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  fuch  in  your  Af- 
fembly  in  France)  feveral  perfons.  like  the  then  Earl  of 
Holland,  who  by  themfelves  or  their  families  had  brought 
an  odium  on  the  throne,  by  the  prodigal  dipenfation  of 
its  bounties  towards  them,  who  afterwards  joined  in  the 
rebellions  arifmg  from  the  difcontents  of  which  they 
were  themfelves  the  caufe  ;  men  who  helped  to  fuhvert 
that  throne  to  which  they  owed,  fome  of  them,  their 
exigence,  others  all  that  power  which  they  employed  to 
ruin  their  benefactor.  If  any  bounds  are  fet  to  the  rapa- 
cious demands  of  that  fort  of  people,  or  that  others  are 
permitted  to  partake  in  the  objects  they  would  engrofs, 
revenge  and  envy  foon  fill  up  the  craving  vo.d  that  is  left 
in  their  avarice.  Confounded  by  the  complication  of 
diitempered  pamons,  their  reafon  is  d.fturbed  ;  their 
views  become  vaft  and  perplexed  ;  to  others  inexplicable  $ 
to  themfelves  uncertain.  They  find,  on  all  (ides,  bounds 
to  their  unprincipled  ambition  in  any  fixed  order  of 
things  But  in  the  fog  and  haze  of  confufion  all  is  en-* 
larged,  and  appears  without  any  limit. 

When  men  of  rank  faenfice  all  ideas  of  dignity  to  an, 
ambition  without  a  diftin&  object,  and  work  with  low 
inftruments  and  for  low  ends,  the  whole  composition  be- 
comes low  and  bafe.  Does  not  fomething  like  this  now 
appear  in  France  ?  Does  it  not  produce  fomething  ignoble 
an4  inglorious  ?  a  kind  of  meannefs  in  all  the  prevalent 
policy  ?  a  tendency  in  all  that  is  done  to  lower  alons; 
with   individuals  ail  the  dignity   and  importance  of  the 
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#ate  ?  Other  revolutions  have  been  conducted  by  perfcnl* 
Who  whilit.  they  attempted  or  effected  changes  in  the 
commonwealth,  fanctified  their  ambition  by  advancing 
the  dignity  of  the  people  whofe  peace  they  troubled. 
They  had  long  views.  They  aimed  at  the  rule,  not  at 
the  deftrucbion  of  their  country.  They  were  men  of  great 
civil,  and  great  military  talents,  and  if  the  terror,  the  or- 
nament of  their  age.  They  were  not  like  Jew  brokers 
contending  with  each  other  -who  could  beft  remedy  with 
fraudulent  circulation  and  depreciated  paper  the  wretch- 
ednefs  and  ruin  brought  on  their  country  by  their  degene- 
rate councils.  The  compliment  made  to  one  of  the  great 
bad  men  of  the  old  (lamp  (Cromwell)  by  his  kinfman,  a 
favourite  poet  of  that  time,  fhews  what  it  was  he  propofed, 
and  what  indeed  to  a  great  degree  he  acconiplifhed  in  the 
fuccefs  of  his  ambition  : 
<(  Still  as  you  rife,  the  Jfate,  exalted  too, 
ee  Finds  no  diftemper  whilft  'tis  chang'dby  you  ; 
C(  Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  fcene,  when  without  noife 
€(  The  riling  fun  night's  vulgar  lights  deftroys." 

Thefe  diihirbers  were  not  fo  much  like  men  ufurping 
power,  as  afferting  their  natural  place  in  fociety.  Their 
riling  was  to  illuminate  and  beautify  the  world.  Their 
conqueft  over  their  competitors  was  by  outlhining  them. 
The  hand  that,  like  a  deflroying  angel,  fmote  the 
country,  communicated  to  it  the  force  and  energy  under 
which  it  fuffered.  I  do  not  fay  (God  forbid)  I  do  not 
fav,  that  the  virtues  of  fuch  men  were  to  be  taken  as  a 
balance  to  their  crimes  ;  but  they  were  fome  corrective  to 
their  effects.  Such  was,  aslfaid,  our  Cromwell.  Such 
were  your  whole  race  or  Guifes,  Condcs,  and  Col  ignis. 
Such  the  Richlieus,  who  in  more  quiet  times  acled  in  the 
fpirit  of  a  civil  war.  Such,  as  better  men,  and  in  a  lefs 
dubious  caufe,  were  your  Henry  the  4th  and  your  Sully, 
though  nurfed  in  civil  confulions,  and  not  wholly  without 
fome  of  their  taint.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  to 
fee  how  very  foon  France,  when  ilie  bad  a  moment  to 
refpire,  recovered  and  immerged  from  the  longeft  and 
moil  dreadful  civil  war  that  ever  was  known  in  any 
nation.     Why  ?  Becaufe,    anions;    all    their  maffacres, 
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they  had  not  flam  the  mind  in  their  country.     A  confcious 
dignity,  a  noble  pride,  a  generous   fenfe  of  glory  and 
emulation,  was  not   extinguished.     On  the  contrary,   it 
was  kindled  and  enflamed.     The  organs  alfo  of  the  date, 
however  mattered,  exided.     All  the  prizes  of  honour  and 
virtue,  all  the  rewards,    all   the  didmclions,    remained. 
But   your  prefent   confufion,  like   a  palfy,  has  attacked 
the  fountain  of  life  itfelf.     Every  perfon  in  your  country, 
in  a  fituationto  be  actuated  by  a  principle  of  honour,  is 
difgraced  and  degraded,  and  can  entertain  no  fenfation 
of  life,  except  in  a  mortified  and  humiliated  indignation. 
But   this   generation  will  quickly  pafs  away.     The  next 
generation  of  the  nobility  will  referable  the  artificers  and 
clowns,    and  money-jobbers,    ufurers,    and   Jews,    who 
will  be  always  their   fellows,    fometimes   their    matters. 
Believe  me,    Sir,    thofe   who  attempt  to    level,    never 
equalize.     In   all    focieties,    confiding    of    various    de- 
fcriptions  of  citizens,  fome  defcription  rauft  be  uppermod. 
The   levellers  therefore   only  change    and    pervert    the 
natural   order  of  things  ;  they  load  the  edifice  of  fociety, 
by   fetting  up  in  the  air  what  the  folidity  of  the  druclure 
requires  to  be  on  the  ground.     The  affociations  of  taylors 
and  carpenters,    of  which   the    republic  (of   Paris,    for 
indance)    is   compofed,    cannot  be   equal    to   the   fitua- 
tion,    into  which,    by    the    word   of    ufurpations,     an 
ufurpation  on  the  prerogatives  of  nature,  you  attempt  to 
force  them. 

The  chancellor  of  France  at  the  opening  of  the  dates, 
faid,  in  a  tone  of  oratorial  flourifh,  that  all  occupations 
were  honourable.  If  he  meant  only,  that  no  honed 
employment  was  difgraceful,  he  would  not  have  gone 
beyond  the  truth.  But  in  afTerting,  that  any  thing  is 
honourable,  we  imply  fome  didin&ion  in  its  favour. 
The  occupation  of  an  hair-drelTer,  or  of  a  working 
tallow-chandler,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  honour  to  any 
perfon — to  fay  nothing  of  a  number  of  other  more  fervile 
employments.  Such  deicriptions  of  men  ought  not  to 
fuffer  opprefhon  from  the  date;  but  the  date  differs 
oppreflion,  if  fuch  as  they,  either  individually  or 
colle&ively,   are  permitted  to  rule.     In  this  you  think 
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you  arc  combating  prejudice,  but   you  are  at  war  with 
nature.* 

I  do  not,  my  dear  Sir,  conceive  you  to  be  of  that  fo~ 
phiftical  captious  fpirit,  or  of  that  uncandid  dulnefs,  as 
to  require,  for  every  general  obfervation  or  fentiment,  an 
explicit  detail  of  the  correctives  and  exceptions, 
which  reafon  will  prefume  to  be  included  in  all  the 
general  proportions  which  come  from  reafonable  men. 
You  do  not  imagine,  that  I  wifh  to  confine  power, 
authority,  and  diiYm&ion,  to  blood,  and  names,  and 
titles.  No,  Sir.  There  is  no  qualification  for  go- 
vernment, but  virtue  and  wiidom,  actual  or  prefumptive. 
Wherever  they  are  actually  found,  they  have,  in  whatever 
flate,  condition,  profeffion  or  trade,  the  palTport  of  Heaven  to 
human  place  and  honour.  Woe  to  the  country  which 
would  madly  and  irnpiouily  reject  the  fervice  of  the  talents 
and  virtues,  civil,  military,  or  religious,  that  are  given 
to  grace  and  to  ferve  it  ;  and  would  condemn  to  obfeurity 
every  thing  formed  to  diffufe  luftre  and  glory  around  a 
Hate.  Woe  to  that  country  too,  that  palling  into  the 
oppofite  extreme,  confiders  a  low  education,  a  mean 
contracted  view  of  things,  a  fordid  mercenary  occupation, 
as  a  preferable  title  to  command.  Every  thing  ought  to 
be  open  ;  but  not  indifferently  to  every  man.  No  ro- 
tation ;  no  appointment  by  let ;  no  mode  of  election 
operating  in  the  fptnt  of  iortttion  or  rotat  on,  can  be 
generally  good  in  a  government  converfaut  in  exteniive 
objects.  Becaufethey  have  no  tendency,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, to  felect  the  man  with  a  view  to  the  duty,  or  to  accom- 
modate the  one  to  the  other.     I  do  not  helitate  to  lay, 

that 

*  EcclefiafKeus,  chap,  xxxviii.  verfe  24,  15.  "  The  wifdom  of  a 
"  /earned  man  Cometh  by  opportunity  of  leii'ure  :  and  he  that  hach  little 
"  bufmefs  (hall  become  wife." — "  How  can  he  get  wifdom  that  holdeth 
*'  the  plough,  and  that  glotit-th  in  the  goad;  that  driveth  oxen;  and  is 
"  occupied  in  their  labours  ;   and  whole  calk  is  of  bullocks  ?" 

Ver.  2,7.  "  So  every  crpenter  and  work-mafter  that  laboureth  night 
"  and  day."  &c. 

Ver.  33.  "  They  (hall  not  be  fought  for  in  public  counfel,  nor  fit  high 
*'  in  the  congregation  :  They  (hall  nor  Ct  on  the  judges  feat,  aOr  under- 
"  ftand  the  fentence  of  judgment :  they  cannot  declare  juftice  and  judge- 
"   ment,  and  they  (hall  not  be  found  where  parables  are  ipoken." 

Ver.  34.  "   But  they  will  maintain  the  ftate  of  the  world." 

I  do  not  determine  whether  this  book  be  canonical,  as  the  Gallican 
church  (rill  lately)  has  considered  it,  or  apocryphal,  as  here  it  is  takes, 
I  amfure  it  contains  a  grqat  deal  of  fenfe,  and  truth. 
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that  the  road  to  eminence  and  power,  fromobfeure  con- 
dion,  ought  not  to  be  made  too  eafy,  nor  a  thing  too 
much  of  courfe.  If  rare  merit  be  the  rareft  of  all  rare 
things,  it  ought  to  pafs  through  fome  fort  of  probation. 
The  temple  of  honour  ought  to  be  feated  on  an  eminence. 
If  it  be  open  through  virtue,  let  it  be  remembered  too, 
(that  virtue  is  never  tried  but  by  fome  difficulty,  and  fome 
ftruggle. 

Nocmngis  a  due  and  adequate  reprefentation  of  a  ftate, 
that  docs  not  reprelent  its  ability,  as  well  as  its  property. 
But  as  ability  is  a  vigorous  and  a6tive  principle,  and  as 
property  is  iluggiih,  inert,  and  timid,  it  never  can  be 
Safe  from  the  mvafions  of  ability,  unlefs  it  be,  out  of  all 
proportion,  predominant  in  the  reprefentation.  It  muft 
be  repreJented  too  in  great  mafTes  of  accumulation,  or  it 
is  not  rightly  protected.  The  eharacrxnfhc  effence  of 
property,  formed  out  of  the  combined  principles  of  its 
acquisition  and  confervatiou,  is  to  be  unequal.  The 
great  mafjes  therefore  which  excite  envy,  and  tempt 
rapacity,  muft  be  put  out  of  the  poffibility  of  danger- 
Then  they  form  a  natural  rampart  about  the  leffer  pro- 
perties in  all  their  gradations.  The  fame  quantity  of 
property,  which  is  by  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  divided 
among  many,  has  not  the  fame  operation.  Its  defenlive 
power  is  weakened  as  it  is  diffufed.  In  this  diffusion  each 
man's  portion  is  lefs  than  what,  in  eagernefs  of  his  delires, 
he  may  natter  himfelf  to  obtain  by  dsilipatmg  the  accu- 
mulations of  others,  The  plunder  of  the  few  would 
indeed  give  but  a  ihare  inconceivably  fmall  in  the  dif- 
tribution  to  the  many.  But  the  many  are  not  capable  of 
making  this  calculation  ;  and  thofe  who  lead  them  to 
rapine,  never  intend  this  diftribution. 

The  power  of  perpetuating  our  property  in  our  families 
is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  and  mtereiling  circumftances 
belonging  to  it,  and  that  which  tends  the  moft  to  the 
perpetuation  of  fociety  itfelf.  It  makes  our  weaknefs 
fubfervient  to  our  virtue  ;  it  grafts  benevolence  even 
upon  avarice.  The  poiTeflbrs  of  family  wealth,  and 
of  the  diftin&ion  which  attends  hereditary  pofleffion 
(as  moft  concerned  m  it)  are  the  natural  fecurities 
for  this  tranfmiffion.  With  us,  the  houfe  of  peer* 
n  formed  upon  tins  principle.    it  is  wholly  com  poled  of 
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hereditary  property  and  hereditary  diflincYicn  ;  and  made 
therefore  the  third  of  the   legiilature  ;  and    in   the  lad 
event,  the  fole  judge  of  all  property  in  all  its  fubdivinons. 
The  houfe  of  commons  too,  though  not  neceffanly,  yet 
in   fa&,  is   always  fo  compofed  in  the  for  greater  part. 
Let  thofe  large  proprietors  be  what  they  will,  and  they 
have  their  chance  of  being  amongft  the  beft,  they  are  at 
the  very  worft,  the  ballaft  in  the  veiTel    of  the    "com- 
monwealth.    For  though  hereditary  wealth,  and  the  rank 
which   goes  with   it,  are   too  much  idolized  by  creeping 
fycophants,  and  the  blind  abject  admirers  of  power,  they 
are  too   ralhly   flighted   in   fnaliow  fpeculations   of   the 
petulant,  affuming,  fhort-fighted  coxcombs  of  philoiophy. 
Some   decent   regulated  pre-eminence,    fome  preference 
(not  excluiive  appropriation)  given  to   birth,  is    neither 
unnatural,  nor  unjuft,  nor  impolitic. 

It  is  faid,   that  twenty-four  millions  ought  to  prevail 
©ver  two  hundred  thoufand.     T,rue  ;  if  the  conftitution 
of  a  kingdom  be  a  problem  of  arithmetic.     This  fort  of 
difcourfe  does  well-  enough  with   the  lamp-pod   for  its 
fecond:  to  men  who  may  reafon   calmly,  it  is  ridiculous. 
The  will    of  the  many,  and  their  intereft,  muft   very 
often  differ  ;  and  great  will  be  the  difference  when  they 
make  an   evil  choice.     A  government   of  five  hundred 
country  attornies  and  obfeure   curates  is  not   good   for 
twenty-four  millions  of  men,  though  it  were  chofen  by 
eight  and  forty  millions  ;  nor  is  it  the  better  for  being 
guided  by  a  dozen  of  perfons  of  quality,  who  have  be- 
trayed their  truft  in  order    to  obtain  that   power.     At^ 
prefent,  you  feem  in  every  thing  to  have  flrayed  out  of 
the  high  road  of  nature.     The  property  of  France  does 
not   govern  it.     Of  courfe  property  is   destroyed,    and 
rational  liberty  has  no  exiftence.     All  you  have  got  for 
the  prefent  is  a  paper   circulation,  and  a  flock-jobbing 
conftitution  :    and  as  to  the  future,    do  you    ferioufly 
think  that  the  territory  of  France,  upon  the  republican 
fyftem  of  eighty-three  independent  municipalities  (to  fay 
nothing  of  the  parts  that  compofe  them)  can  ever  be  go- 
verned as  one  body,  or  can  ever  be  fet  in  motion  by  the 
impulfe  of  one  mind  ?  When  the  National  Aflembly  has 
Completed  its  work,  it  will  have  accomplifhed  its  ruin. 

The(e 
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Thefe  commonwealths  will  not  long  bear  a  flate  of  fub- 
je&ion  to  the  republic  of  Paris.  They  will  not  bear  that 
this  one  body  mould  monopolize  the  captivity  of  the 
king,  and  the  dominion  over  the  afTembly  calling  itfelf" 
National.  Each  will  keep  its  own  portion  of  the  fpoil  of 
the  church  to  itfelf ;  and  it  will  not  fuffer  either  that 
fpoil,  or  the  more  jufl  fruits  of  their  induftry,  or  the 
-natural  produce  of  their  foil,  to  be  fent  to  fwell  the  info- 
lence,  or  pamper  the  luxury  of  the  mechanics  of  Paris. 
In  this  they  will  fee  none  of  the  equality,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  which  they  have  been  tempted  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  their  Sovereign,  as  well  as  the  ancient  con- 
futation of  their  country.  There  can  be  no  capital  city 
in  fuch  a  constitution  as  they  have  lately  made.  They 
have  forgot,  that  when  they  had  framed  democratic  go- 
vernments, they  had  virtually  difmembered  their  country. 
The  perfon  whom  they  perfevere  in  calling  king,  has  not 
.power  left  to  him  by  the  hundredth  part  fufficient  to  hold 
together  this  collection  of  republics.  The  republic  of 
Paris  will  endeavour  indeed  to  compleat  the  debauchery 
of  the  army,  and  illegally  to  perpetuate  the  affembly, 
without  refort  to  its  conftituents,  as  the  means  of  conti- 
nuing its  defpotifm.  It  will  make  efforts,  by  becoming 
the  heart  of  a  boundlefs  paper  circulation,  to  draw  every 
thing  to  itfelf;  but  in  vain.  All  this  policy  in  the  end 
will  appear  as  feeble  as  it  is  now  violent. 

If  this  be  your  a&ual  ntuation,  compared  to  the  fitua- 
tion  to  which  you  were  called,  as  it  were  by  the  voice  of 
God  and  man,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  choice  you  have  made,  or  the  fuccefs 
which  has  attended  your  endeavours.  I  can  as  little 
recommend  to  any  other  nation  a  conduct  grounded  on 
fuch  principles,  and  productive  of  fuch  effects.  That  I 
muft  leave  to  thofe  who  can  fee  further  into  your  affairs 
•than  I  am  able  to  do,  and  who  beft  know  how  far  your 
actions  are  favourable  to  their  defigns.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  Revolution  Society,  who  were  fo  early  in  their 
congratulations,  appear  to  be  flrongly  of  opinion  that 
there  is  fome  fcheme  of  politics  relative  to  this  country, 
in  which  your  proceedings  may,  in  fome  way,  be  uf'eful. 
For  your  Dr.  Price,  whofeems  to  have  Speculated  himfelf 

into 
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into  no  fmall  degree  of  fervour  upon  this  fubje&,  adcirelTei 
hisauditory  in  the  following  very  remarkable  words:  "  I 
(C  cannot  conclude  without  recalling  particularly  to  your 
*<  recollection  a  confederation  which  I  have  more  than  onct 
((  alluded  to,  and  which  probably  your  thoughts  have 
€<  been  all  along  anticipating  \  a.  conftderation  with  which 
t(  my  mind  is  imprejfed  more  than  I  can  expfefs.  I  mean 
*i  the  confideration  of  the  favour -ahlemjs  of  the  pr.f.nt 
fC  times  to  all  ex  rtions  in  the  cauje  of  liberty.'''' 

It  is  plain  that  the  mind  of  this  political  Preacher  was  at 
the  time  big  With  fome  extraordinary  deiign  ;  and  it  h 
very  probable,  that  the  thoughts  of  his  audience,  who 
underflood  him  better  than  I  do,  did  all  ate>ng  run  before 
him  in  his  rene&ion,  and  in  the  whole  tram  of  confe- 
quences  to  which  it  led. 

Before  I  read  that  fermon,  I  really  thought  I  had  lived 
in  a  free  country  ;  and  it  was  an  error  I  chenihed,  hecauie 
it   gave  me  a  greater  liking   to  the   country  1   lived  in* 
I  was   indeed  aware,    that  a  jealous,    ever-waking   vi- 
gilance, to   guard  the  treasure  of  our  liberty,  not  only 
from   invafion,  but  from  decay  and  corruption,  was  our 
beft  wifdom  and  our  firfl:  duty.     However,  I  confidered 
that  treafure  rather  as  a  poifemon  to  be  fecuredthan  as  a 
prize  to  be  contended  for.     1   did  not  decern  how  the 
.  prefent  time  came  to  be  fo  very  favourable  to  all  exertions 
in  the  caufe  of  freedom.     The  pre- ent  time  differs  from 
any   other  only  by  the  circumftance  of  what  is  doing  in 
France.     If  the  example   of  that  nation  is  to  have  an 
influence  on  this,  I  caneafily  conceive  why  fome  of  their 
proceedings  which  have   an  unpleafant  afpeft,   and  are 
not  quite  reconciieable  to   humanity,  generonty,   good 
faith,  and  juilice,  are  palliated  with  fo  much  milky  good- 
nature towards  the  actors,  and  borne  with  fo  much  heroic 
fortitude  towards  the  fufferers.     It  is  certainly  not   pru- 
dent to  difcredit  the  authority  of  an  example  we   mean  to 
follow-     But  allowing  this,  we  are  led  to  a  very  natural 
queftion  ; — What  is  that   caufe  of  liberty,  and  what  are 
thofe  exertions   in   its  favour,  to  which  the  example  of 
France  is  fo  fmguiarly  aufpicious  ?  Is  our  monarchy  to 
be  annihilated,  with  all  the  laws,  all  the  tribunals,  and  all 
the  ancient  corporations  of  the  kingdom  ?  Is  every  land- 
mark 
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mark  of  the  country  to  be  done  away  in  favour  ofa 
geometrical  and  arithmetical  conflitution  !  Is  the  houfe 
of  lords  to  be  voted  ufelefs  ?  Is  epifcopacy  to  be  abolilhed? 
Are  the  church  lands  to  be  fold  to  Jews  and  jobbers  ;  or 
given  to  bribe  new-invented  municipal  republics  into  a 
participation  in  facnlege  ?  Are  all  the  taxes  to  be  voted 
grievances,  and  the  revenue  reduced  to  a  patriotic  con- 
tribution, or  patriotic  prefents  ?  Are  liiver  fhoe-buckies 
to  be  fubflituted  in  the  place  of  the  land  tax  and  the  hialt 
tax,  for  the  fupport  of  the  naval  ftrength  of  this  kingdom? 
Are  all  orders,  ranks,  and  diftin  ->ions  to  be  confounded, 
that  out  of  univerfal  anarchy,  joined  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy, three  or  four  thoufand  democracies  mould  be 
formed  into  eighty-three,  and  that  they  may  all,  by  fome 
fort  of  unknown  attractive  power,  be  organized  into  one? 
For  this  great  end,  is  the  army  to  be  feduced  from  its 
discipline  and  its  fidelity,  firft,  by  every  kind  of  debau- 
chery, and  then  by  the  terrible  precedent  ofa  donative  in 
the  enCreafe  of  pay  ?  Are  the  curates  to  be  feduced  from 
their  bilhops,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  delufive  hope 
of  a  dole  out  of  the  fpoils  of  their  own  orcjer  ?  Are  the 
citizens  of  London  to  be  drawn  from  their  allegiance,  by 
feeding  them  at  the  expence  of  their  fellow-fubje<5ts  ?  Is  a 
compulfory  paper  currency  to  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of 
the  legal  coin  of  this  kingdom?  Is  what  remains  of  the  plun- 
dered flock  of  public  revenue  to  be  employed  in  the  wild 
project  of  maintaining  two  armies  to  watch  over  and  to 
fight  with  each  other  ? — If  thefe  are  the  ends  and  means 
of  the  Revolution  Society,  I  admit  they  are  well  afforted; 
a,d  France  may  furmfh  them  for  both  with  prece- 
dents in  point. 

I  fee  that  your  example  is  held  out  to  fhame  us.  I 
know  that  we  are  fuppoled  a  dull  lluggifh  race,  rendered 
paffive  by  finding  our  lituation  tolerable  ;  and  prevented 
by  a  mediocrity  of  freedom  from  ever  attaining  to  its  full 
perfection.  Your  leaders  in  France  began  by  affethng 
to  admire,  almofl  to  adore,  the  Britiftl  conflitution  ;  but 
as  they  advanced  they  came  to  look  upon  it  with  a 
fovereign  contempt.  The  friends  of  your  National 
AfTembly  amongfl  us  have  fuil  as  mean  an  opinion  of 
what  was  formerly  thought  the  glory  of  their  country. 
The  Revolution  Scciety  has  discovered  that  the  En  •  li(h 
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fiat  ion  is   not  free.     They   are  convinced  that  the  ine- 
quality in  our  reprefentation  is   a  t(  defect  in  our  con- 
ie  ftitution  fo  grofs  and  palpable,  as  to  make  it  excellent 
chiefly   in  form  and  theory"*     That  a  reprefentation  in 
the  legiHature   of  a  kingdom  is  not  only  the  bans  of  all 
Constitutional  liberty    in  it,  but  of  "  all  legitimate  go- 
<(  vcrnment ;  that  without  it  a  government  is  nothing  but 
<(  an  ufurpation  ;"^— that  l(  when  the  reprefentation  is 
Ci  partial,  the  kingdom   polTelTes  liberty  only  partially  ; 
fC  and  if  extremely  partial  it  gives  only  ■a.femblance ;  and 
fC  if  not  only  extremely  partial,  but  corrruptly  chofen,  it 
6i  becomes  a   nuifanceP     Dr.  Price  connders  this  inade- 
quacy of  reprefentation  as  our  fundamental  grievance ;  and 
though,  as  to  the  corruption  of  this   femblance  of  re- 
prefentation* he  hopes  it  is  not   yet   arrived  to   its  full 
perfection   of  depravity;  he  fears  that  «/  nothing  will  be 
"  done  towards  gaining  for  us  this  ejfential  bkf/ing,  until 
<e  fome    great  abufe  of  power   again  provokes  our    re- 
t(  fentment,  Or  fome  great  calamity   again   alarms  our 
cc  fears,  or  perhaps  till  the  acquintion  of  a  pure  and  equal 
<c  reprefentation   by  other  countries,  whilft  we  are  nweked 
€t  with  the  jhadovj,  kindles  our  fhame."     To  this  he 
fubjoins   a   note  in   thefe  words.     "  A  reprefentation, 
"  chofen  chiefly  by  the  Treafury,  and  a  few  thoufands 
"  of  the   dregs  of  the  people,  who  are  generally  paid  for 
**  their  votes." 

You  will  fmile  here  at  the  ccnfiftency  of  thofe  demo- 
cratifts,  who,  when  they  are  not  on  their  guard,  treat 
the  humbler  part  of  the  community  with  the  greater!: 
contempt,  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  they  pretend  to  make 
them  the  depontories  of  all  power.  It  would  require  a 
long  difcourfe  to  point  out  to  you  the  many  fallacies  tjiat 
lurk  in  the  generality  and  equivocal  nature  of  the  terms 
e(  inadequate  reprefentation."  I  fhall  only  fay  here,  in 
jufticetothat  old-fafhioned  conftitution,  under  which  we 
have  long  profpered,  that  our  reprefentation  has  been 
found  perfectly  adequate  to  all  the  purpofes  for  which  a 
reprefentation  of  the  people  can  be  deiiredor  devifed.  I 
defy  the  enemies  of  our  conftitution  to  Ihew  the  contrary. 
To  detail  the  particulars  in  which  it  is^ound  fo  well  to 
promote  its  ends,  would  demand  a  treatife  on  our  prac- 
tical 

*  Difcourfe  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,  3d  edit.  p.  39, 
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heal  conftitution.  I  ftate  here  the  doctrine  of  the 
Revolutionifts,  only  that  you  and  others  may  fee,  what 
an  opinion  thefe  gentlemen  entertain  of  the  conftitution 
ol'  their  country,  and  why  they  feem  to  think  that  fome 
great  abufe  of  power,  or  fome  great  calamity,  as  giving 
a  chance  for  the  bleffing  of  a  conftitution  according  to  their 
ideas,  would  be  much  palliated  to  their  feelings  ;  you  fee 
why  they  are  fo  much  enamoured  of  your  fair  and  equal 
reprefentation,  which  being  once  obtained,  the  fame 
effects  might  follow.  You  fee  they  confider  our  houfe  of 
commons  as  only  (C  a  fenib lance,"  "  a  form,"  *"'  a 
ie  theory,"  ((  a  fhadow,"  <(  a  mockery,"  perhaps 
*e  a  nuifance." 

Thefe  gentlemen  value  themfelves  on  being  fyftematic  ; 
and  not  without  reafon.  They  muft  therefore  look  on  this 
grofs  and  palpable  defect  of  reprefentation,  this  funda- 
mental grievance  (fb  they  call  it)  as  a  thing  not  only  vi- 
cious in  itfelf,  but  as  rendering  our  whole  government 
abfolutely  illegitimate,  and  not  at  all  better  than  a  down- 
right nfurpation.  Another  revolution,  to  get  rid  of  this 
illegitimate  and  ufurped  government,  would  of  courfe 
be  perfectly  juftifiable,  if  not  abfolutely  neceffary.  In- 
deed their  principle,  if  you  obferve  it  with  any  attention, 
goes  much  further  than  to  an  alteration  in  the  election 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  for,  if  popular  reprefentation, 
or  choice,  is  neceffary  to  the  legitimacy  of  all  government, 
the  houfe  of  lords  is,  at  one  ftroke,  baftardized  and  cor- 
rupted in  blood.  That  houfe  is  no  reprefentative  of  the 
people  at  all,  even  in  "  femblance  or  in  form."  The 
cafe  of  the  crown  is  altogether  as  bad.  In  vain  the  crown 
may  endeavour  to  fcreen  itfelf  againft  thefe  gentlemen  by 
the  authority  of  the  eftablifnment  made  on  the  Revolution. 
The  Revolution  which  is  reforted  to  for  a  title,  on  their 
fyftem,  wants  a  title  itfelf.  The  Revolution  is  built, 
according  to  their  theory,  upon  a  balis  not  more  folid 
than  our  prefent  formalities,  as  it  was  made  by  an  houfe 
of  lords  not  reprefenting  any  one  but  themfelves  ;  and  by 
an  houfe  of  commons  exactly  fuch  as  the  prefent,  that  is-, 
as  they  term  it,  by  a  mere  i(  ftiadow  and  mockery"  of 
reprefentation. 

Something  they  muft  deftroy,  or  they  feem  to  them- 
felves to  exiit  for  no  purpofe.     One  fet  is  for  deftroymg 
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the  civil  power  through  the  eccleliaftical  ;  another  for 
dcmolilhing  the  ecclefiaftic  through  the  civil.  They  are 
aware  that  the  worft  confequences  might  happen  to  . the 
public  in  accomplishing  this  double  ruin  of  church  and 
ftate ;  but  they  are  fo  heated  with  their  theories,  that 
they  give  more  than  hints,  that  this  ruin,  with  all  the 
miichiers  that  muft  lead  to  it  and  attend  it,  and  which  to 
themfeives  appear  quite  certain,  would  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  them,  or  very  remote  from  their  wifhes.  A  mm 
amongft  them  of  great  authority,  and  certainly  of  great 
talents,  fpeaking  of  a  fuppofed  alliance  between  church 
and  ftate,  fays,  (i  perhaps  we  mufi  wait  for  th  fall  of 
(C  the  civil  powers  before  this  moft  unnatural  alliance  be 
"  broken.  Calamitous  no  doubt  will  that  time  be.  But 
((  what  convulsion  in  the  political  world  ought  to  be  a 
*?  fubje£fc  of  lamentation,  if  it  be  attended  with  fo  deur- 
"  able  an  effect  ?"  You  fee  with  what  a  Heady  eye 
thefe  gentlemen  are  prepared  to  view  the  greateft  calami- 
ties which  can  befall  their  country  ! 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  with  thefe  ideas  of 
evecy  thing  in  their  conftitution  and  government  at  home, 
either  in  church  or  ftate,  as  illegitimate  and  ufurped,  or, 
at  beft,  as  a  vain  mockery,  they  look  abroad  with  an  eager 
and  paflionate  enthufiafm.  A/Vhilft  they  are  poffelTed  by 
thefe  notions,  it  is  vain  to  talk  to  them  of  the  practice  of 
their  anceftors,  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  country, 
the  fixed  form  of  a  conftitution,  whofe  merits  are  con- 
firmed by  the  folid  teft  of  long  experience,  and  an  in- 
creaiing  public  ftrength  and  national  profperity.  They 
delpife  experience  as  the  wifdom  of  unlettered  men  ;  and 
as  for  the  reft,  they  have  wrought  under-ground  a  mine 
that  will  blow  up  at  one  grand  expiohon  all  examples  of' 
antiquity,  all  precedents,  charters,  and  a£ts  of  parliament. 
They  have  i(  the  rights  of  men."  Againft  thefe  there 
can  be  no  prefenption  ;  againft  thefe  no  agreement  is 
binding  :  thefe  admit  no  temperament,  and  no  com- 
prormfe  :  any  thing  withheld  from  their  full  demand  is  fo 
much  of  fraud  and  mjuftice.  Againft  thefe  their  rights  of 
men  let  no  government  look  for  fecurity  in  the  length  of  its 
continuance,  or  in  the  juftice  and  lenity  of  its  adminif- 
tration.  The  objections  of  thefe  fpeculatifts,  if  its  forms 
do  not  quadrate  with  their  theories,  are  as  valid  againft 

fuch 
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fuch  an  "  old  and  beneficent  government  as  againft  the 
moil  violent  tyranny,  or  the  greened:  ufurpatlon.  They 
are  always  at  lfiue  with  governments,  not  on  a  queftion 
of  abu'e,  but  a  queftion  of  competency,  and  a  queftion 
of  tide.  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  the  clumfy  fubtilty  of 
their  political  metaphyncs.  Let  them  be  their  amufe- 
ment  in  the  fchools. — "  Ilia  fe  joMet  in  auh — Molus, 
et  claujo  ventorum  carcere  r*egttet" — But  let  them  not 
break  prifon  to  burft  like  a  Levanter,  to  fweep  the  earth 
with  their  hurricane,  and  to  break  up  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  to  overwhelm  us. 

Far  am  I  from  denying  in   theory  ;  full  as  far  is  my 
heart   from   withhold  ng  in   practice  (if  I  were  of  power 
to  give  or  to  withhold)    the  real  rights  of  men.     In  de- 
nying their  falfe  claims  of  right,  I  do  not  mean  to  injure 
thofe  which  are  real,  and   are  fuch   as  their  pretended 
rights   would  totally  deftroy.     If  civil  fociety  be  made  for 
the   advantage  of  man,  all  the  advantages  for  which  it  is 
made   become  his   right.     It  is   an  infhtution  of  bene- 
ficence; and  law  itfelf  is  only  beneficence   a£hng  by  3 
rule.     Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule;  they  have  a 
right  to  juftice;  as  between  their  fellows,  whether  their 
fellows  are  in  politic  function  or  in  ordinary  occupation. 
They     have    a  right  to  the    fruits    of    their   induftry; 
and   to    the    meaus    of  making   their    induftry     fruit- 
ful.    They  have  a  right   to    the  acquifitions     of  their 
parents  ;  to  the  nounihment  and  improvement  of  their 
offspring  ;  to  inftru£t.ion  in  life,  and  to  confolation  in 
death.     Whatever  each  man  can  ieparately  do,  without 
trefpaffing  upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himfelf ; 
and  he  has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which   fociety, 
with  all  its  combinations  of  (kill  and  force,  can  do  in  his 
favour.     In  this  partnership  all  men  have  equal   rights; 
but  not  to  equal   things.     He  that  has  but  five  millings 
in  the  partnership,  has  as  good  a  right  to  it,  as  he  that 
has  five  hundred  pound  has  to  his  larger  proportion.     But 
he  has  not  a  right  to  an  equal  dividend  in  the  product  of 
the  joint  flock ;  and  as  to  the  fhare  of  power,  authority,  and 
direction   which  each  individual  ought  to  have  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  ftate,  that  I  muft  deny  to  be  amongft  the 
direct  original  rights  of  man  in  civil  fociety  ;  for  I  have 
in  my   contemplation  the  civil  fecial  man,  and  no  other- 
It  is  a  thmg  to  be  iettLedby  convention.  If 
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Tf  civil  fociety  be  the  offspring  of  convention,  that  con* 
vention  muft  be  its   law.     That  convention   mull  limit: 
and  modify  all  the  defcriptions  of  conftitution  which  are 
formed  under   it.     Every   fort  of  legislative,  judicial,  or 
executory  power  are  its  creatures.     They   can  have  no 
being  in  any  other  ftate  of  things ;  and  how  can  any  man 
claim,    under  the  conventions   of  civil   fociety,    rights 
which  do  not   fo  much  as  fuppofe  its  exiftence  ?  Rights 
which  are  abfolutely   repugnant  to   it  ?   One  of  the  firft 
motives  to  civil  fociety,   and  which   becomes  one  of  its 
fundamental  rules,  is,   that   no  manfiouldbejudgeinhis 
&wn  canfe.     By  this  each  perfon  has   at   once    diverted 
himfelf  of  the  firft  fundamental  right  of  uncovenanted 
man,  that  is,  to  judge  for  himfelf,  and  to  affert  his  own 
caufe.     He  abdicates   all  right   to  be  his  own  governor. 
He  inclusively,  in  a  great  meafure,  abandons  the  right  of 
felf-defence,  the  firft   law  of  nature.     Men  cannot  enjoy 
the  lights  of  an  uncivil  and  of  a  civil  ftate    together. 
That  he  may  obtain  jufticehe  gives  up  his  right  of  deter-* 
mining  what  it  is   in  points   the  moft  effential  to  him. 
That  he  may  fecure  fome  liberty,  he  makes  a  Surrender  in 
truft  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural  rights, 
Which  may  and  do  exift  in  total  independence  of  it ;  and 
exift  in  much  greater  clearnefs,  and  in  a  much  greater 
degree  of  abftracl:  perfection  ;  but  their  abftracl:  perfection 
is  their  practical  defecl.  By  having  a  right  to  every 
thing  they  want  every  thing.  Government  is  a  con- 
trivance of  human  wifdom  to  provide  for  human  wants-. 
Men  have  a  right  that  thefe  wants  mould  be  provided  for 
by  this  wifdom.  Among  thefe  wants  is  to  be  reckoned 
the  want,  out  of  civil  fociety,  of  a  fufficient  reftraint 
upon  their  paffions.  Society  requires  not  only  that  the 
paffions  of  individuals  fhould  be  fubjecled,  but  that  even 
in  the  mafs  and  body  as  well  as  in  the  individuals,  the 
inclinations  of  men  ihould  frequently  be  thwarted,  their 
will  controlled,  and  their  paffions  brought  into  fubjeclion. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  a  power  out  oftbemfelves  ;  and 
not,  in  the  exercife  of  its  function,  fubjecl  to  that  will 
and  to  thofe  paffions  which  it  is  its  office  to  bridle  and 
fubdue.  In  this  fenfe  the  reftraints  on  men,  as  well  as 
their  liberties,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  their  rights. 

But 
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But  as  the  liberties  and  the  reftri&ions  vary  with  times  and 
circumftances,  and  admit  of  infinite  modifications,  they 
cannot  be  fettled  upon  any  abftract.  rule  ;  and  nothing  is 
,fo  foolifh  as  to  difcufs  them  upon  that  principle. 

The  moment  you  abate  any  thing  from  the  full  rights 
of  men,  each  to  govern  fyimfelf,  and  fuffer  any  artificial 
positive  limitation  upon  thofe  rights,  from  that  moment 
the  whole  organization  of  government  becomes  a  conn- 
deration  of  convenience.  This  it  is  which  makes  the 
conftitution  of  a  (late,  and  the  due  diftribution  of  its 
powers,  a  matter  of  the  moft  delicate  and  complicated 
ikill.  It  requires  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  human  neceflities,  and  of  the  things  which  facilitate 
or  obftrucl:  the  various  ends  which  are  to  be  purfued  by 
the  mechanifm  of  civil  inftitutions.  The  ftate  is  to  have 
recruits  to  its  ftrength,  and  remedies  to  its  diftempers. 
What  is  the  ufe  of  difcufiing  a  man's  abftracl:  right  to 
food  or  to  medicine  ?  The  queftion  is  upon  the  method 
of  procuring  and  adminiftering  them.  In  that  deli- 
beration I  mail  always  advife  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
farmer  and  the  phyfician,  rather  than  the  profeflbr  of 
metaphyiics. 

The  fcience  of  conftru£Hng  a  commonwealth,  or  reno- 
vating it,  or  reforming  it,  is,  like  every  other  experi- 
mental fcience,  not  to  be  taught  a  priori.  Nor  is  it  a 
fhort  experience  that  can  inftrucl:  us  in  that  practical 
fcience  ;  becaufe  the  real  effects  of  moral  caufes  are  not 
always  immediate  ;  but  that  which  in  the  firft  inftance 
is  prejudicial  may  be  excellent  in  its  remoter  operation ; 
and  its  excellence  may  arife  even  from  the  ill  effects  it 
produces  in  the  beginning.  The  reverfe  alfo  happens  ; 
and  very  plauiible  fchemes,  with  very  pleating  com- 
mencements, have  often  fhameful  and  lamentable  con- 
clufions.  In  ftates  there  are  often  fome  obfeure  and 
almoft  latent  caufes,  things  which  appear  at  firft  view 
of  little  moment,  on  which  a  very  great  part  of  its  prof- 
perity  or  adverfity  may  moft  eiTentially  depend.  .The 
fcience  of  government  being  therefore  fo  practical  in 
itfelf,  and  intended  for  fuch  practical  purpofes,  a  matter 
which  requires  experience,  and  even  more  experience 
than  any  perfon  can  gain  in   his  whole  life,    however 

fagacious 
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fagacious  and  obferving  he  may  be,  it  is  with  infinite 
Caution  that  any  man  ought  to  venture  upon  pulling 
down  an  edifice  which  has  anfwered  in  any  tolerable 
degree  for  ages  the  common  purpofes  ot  foaety,  or  on 
building  it  up  again;  without  having  models  and  patterns 
of  approved  utility  before  his  eyes* 

Thefe  metaphyfic  rights  entering  into  common  life, 
like  rays  of  light  which  pierce  into  a  denfe  medium,  are, 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  refracted  from  their  ftraight  line. 
Indeed  in  the  grofs  and  complicated  mafs  of  human  paf- 
fions  and  concerns,  the  primitive  rights  of  men  undergo 
fuch  a  vanety  of  refractions  and  reflections,  that  it  be- 
comes abfurd  to  talk  of  them  as  if  they  continued  in  the 
fimplicity  of  their  original  direction.  The  nature  of  man. 
is  intricate  ;  the  o^jecla  of  fociety  are  of  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  complexity  ;  and  therefore  no  fimple  difpofition  or 
direction  of  power  can  be  fuitable  either  to  man's  nature, 
or  to  the  quality  of  his  affairs.  When  I  hear  the  fimpli- 
city of  contrivance  aimed  at  and  boafted  of  in  any  new 
political  conftitutlons,  I  am  at  no  lofs  to  decide  that  the 
artificers  are  grofsly  ignorant  of  their  trade,  or  totally 
negligent  of  their  duty.  The  fimple  governments  are 
fundamentally  defective,  to  fay  no  worfeofthem.  If 
you  were  to  contemplate  fociety  in  but  one  point  of  view, 
all  thefe  fimple  modes  of  polity  are  infinitely  captivating. 
In  effect  each  would  anfwer  its  fingle  end  much  more 
perfectly  than  the  more  complex  is  able  to  attain  all  its 
complex  purpofes.  But  it  is  better  that  the  whole  Ihould 
be  imperfectly  and  anomaloufly  anfwered,  than  that,  while 
fome  parts  are  provided  for  with  great  exa£tnefs,  others 
might  be  totally  neglecled,  or  perhaps  materially  injured, 
by  the  over-care  of  a  favourite  member. 

The  pretended  rights  of  thefe  theonfls  are  all  "extremes ; 
and  in  proportion  as  they  are  metaphyfically  true,  they 
are  morally  and  politically  falfe.  The  rights  of  men  are 
in  a  fort  of  middle,  incapable  of  definition,  but  not  im- 
poffible  to  be  difcerned.  The  rights  of  men  in  govern- 
ments are  their  advantages  ;  and  thefe  are  often  in  ba- 
lances between  differences  of  good  ;  in  compromifes 
fometimes  between  good  and  evil,  and  fometimes,  be- 
tween evil  and  evil.  Political  reafon  is  a  computing 
principle;  adding,  fubtractmg,  multiplying,  and  divid- 
ing. 
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ing,  morally  and  not  metaphyfically  or  mathematically, 
true  moral  denominations. 

By  thefe  theories  the  right  of  the  people  is  almoft  al- 
ways fophifticaily  confounded  with  their  power.  The 
body  or  the  community,  whenever  it  can  come  to  act, 
can  meet  with  no  effectual  refinance ;  but  till  power  and 
right  are  the  fame,  the  whole  body  of  them  has  no  right 
inconfiftent  with  virtue,  and  the  firfl  of  all  virtues, 
prudence.  Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  reafon- 
able,  and  to  what  is  not  for  their  benefit  ;  for  though 
a  pieafant  writer  faid,  Liceat  perire  poetis,  when  one  of 
them,  in  cold  blood,  is  faid  to  have  leaped  into  the 
flames  of  a  volcanic  revolution,  Ardent  em  frigidus  Mtnam 
infihiit,  I  confider  fuch  a  frolic  rather  as  an  unjuftifiable 
poetic  licence,  than  as  one  of  the  franchifes  of  ParnaiTus ; 
and  whether  he  were  poet  or  divine,  or  politician  that 
chofe  to  exercife  this  kind  of  right,  I  think  that  more 
wife,  becaufe  more  charitable  thoughts  would  urge  me 
rather  to  fave  the  man,  than  to  preferve  his  brazen  flip- 
pers as  the  monuments  of  his  folly. 

The  kind  of  anniverfary  fermons,  to  which  a  great 
part  of  what  I  write  refers,  if  men  are  not  ihamed  out 
of  their  preient  courfe,  in  commemorating  the  facl:,  will 
cheat  many  out  of  the  principles,  and  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Revolution  they  commemorate.  I  confefs 
to  you,  Sir,  I  never  liked  this  continual  talk  of  refiftance 
and  revolution,  or  the  practice  of  making  the  extreme 
medicine  of  the  conftitution  its  daily  bread.  It  renders 
the  habit  of  fociety  dangerouily  valetudinary  :  it  is  taking 
periodical  dofes  of  mercury  fublimate,  and  fwallowmg 
down  repeated  provocatives  of  cantharides  to  our  love  of 
liberty. 

This  diftemper  of  remedy,  grown  habitual,  relaxes  and 
wears  out,  by  a  vulgar  and  proftituted  ufe,  the  fpring  of 
that  fpirit  which  is  to  be  exerted  on  great  occahons.  It 
was  in  the  mod  patient  period  of  Roman  fervitude  that 
themes  of  tyrannicide  made  the  ordinary  exercife  of  boys 
at  fchooi' — cumperimit  jcevos  clajps  numeroja  tyrannos.  In 
the  ordinary  flate  of  things,  it  produces  in  a  country  like 
ours  the  word  effects,  even  on  the  caufe  of  that  liberty 
which  it  abufes  with  the  difiblutenefs  of  an  extravagant 

I  fpeculatLcn. 
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{peculation.  AlmoQ;  all  the  high-bred  republicans  of  my 
time  have,  after  a  fnort  fpace,  become  the  moil  decided, 
thorough-paced  courtiers ;  they  foon  left  the  bufinefs  of  a 
tedious,  moderate,  but  practical  refinance  to  thofe  of  us 
whom,  in  the  pride  and  intoxication  of  their  theories,  they 
have  (lighted,  as  not  much  better  than  tories.  Hypo- 
crify,  of  courfe,  delights  in  the  moil  fublime  fpeculat ions; 
for,  never  intending  to  go  beyond  fpeculation,  it  coils 
nothing  to  have  it1  magnificent.  But,  even  in  cafes 
where  rather  levity  than  fraud  was  to  be  fufpe£t.ed  in 
thefe  ranting  fpeculations,  the  iffue  has  been  much  the 
fame.  Thefe  profeiTors,  finding  their  extreme  princi- 
ples not  applicable  to  cafes  which  call  only  for  a  qualified^ 
or,  as  I  may  fay,  civil  and  legal  reiiflance,  in  fuch  cafes 
employ  no  refiftance  at  all.  It  is  with  them  a  war  or  a 
revolution,  or  it  is  nothing.  Finding  their  fchemes  of 
politics  net  adapted  to  the  flate  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live,  they  often  come  to  think  lightly  of  all  public 
principle  ;  and  are  ready,  on  their  part,  to  abandon  for 
a  very  trivial  intereil  what  they  find  of  very  trivial  value. 
Some  indeed  are  of  more  ileady  and  perfevering  natures  \ 
but  thefe  are  eager  politicians  out  of  parliament,  who 
have  little  to  tempt  them  to  abandon  their  favourite  pro- 
jects. They  have  fome  change  in  the  church  or  flate, 
or  both  conflantly  in  their  view.  When  that  is  the  cafe, 
they  are  always  bad  citizens,  and  perfectly  unfure  con- 
nexions. For,  confidering  their  fpeculative  deligns  as 
of  infinite  value,  and  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  ilate 
as  of  no  estimation,  they  are  at  befl  indifferent  about  it. 
They  fee  no  merit  in  the  good,  and  no  fault  in  the  vicious 
management  of  public  affairs  ;  they  rather  rejoice  in  the 
latter,  as  more  propitious  to  revolution.  They  fee  no 
merit  or  demerit  in  any  man,  or  any  aclion,  or  any  poli- 
tical principle,  any  further,  than  as  they  may  forward 
or  retard  their  deiign  of  change  :  they  therefore  take  up, 
one  day,  the  moil  violent  and  flretched  prerogative, 
and  another  time  the  wildeil  democratic  ideas  cf  freedom, 
'  and  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  any  fort  of  re- 
gard to  caufe,  to  perfon,  or  to  party. 

In   France   you  are  now  in  the  crifis  of  a  revolution, 
and  in  the  tranfit  from  one  form  of  government  to  another 

— you 
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—you  cannot  fee  that  chara&er  of  men  exactly  in  the  fame 
fituation  in  which  we  fee  it  in  this  country.  With  us 
it  is  militant  ;  with  you  it  is  triumphant  ;  and  you  know 
how  it  can  a££  when  its  power  is  commenfurate  to  its  will. 
I  would  not  be  fuppofed  to  coufine  thofe  obfervations  to 
any  defcription  of  men,  or  to  comprehend  all  men  of  any 
defcription  within  them— No  !  far  from  it.  I  am  as 
incapable  of  that  injufhce,  as  I  am  of  keeping  terms  with 
thofe  who  profefs  principles  of  extremes  ;  and  who  under 
the  name  or  religion  teach  little  elfe  than  wild  and  dan- 
gerous politics.  The  word:  of  thefe  politics  of  revolution 
is  this  ;  they  temper  and  harden  the  breaft,  in  order  to 
prepare  it  for  the  defperate  ftrokes  which  are  fometimes 
ufed  in  extreme  occahons.  But  as  thefe  occaiions  may 
never  arrive,  the  mind  receives  a  gratuitous  taint  ;  and 
the  moral  fentiments  fufFer  not  a  little,  when  no  political 
purpofe  is  ferved  by  the  depravation.  This  fort  of 
people  are  fo  taken  up  with  their  theories  about  the  rights 
of  man,  that  they  have  totally  forgot  his  nature.  With- 
out opening  one  new  avenue  to  the  underiland-ng,  they 
have  fucceeded  in  flopping  up  thofe  that  lead  to  the  heart- 
They  have  perverted  in  themfeives,  and  in  thofe  that 
attend  to  them,  all  the  well-placed  fympathies  of  the 
human  breaft. 

This  famous  ferrnon  of  the  Old  Jewry  breathes  nothing 
but    this    fpirit  through    all   the    political    part.     Plots, 
maffacres,  afTaflinations,  feem  to   fome   people  a  tn 
price  for  obtaining    a  revolution.     A  cheap,    bioodk- 
reformation,  a   guiitlefs  liberty,    appear   flat   and   vr 
to  their  tafte.     There  muft   be  a  great  change  of  fct 
there  mud  be   a  magnificent   (lage  er7e£t  ;  there  mull  £ 
a  grand  fpectacle  to  rouze  the  imagination,  grown  torpid 
with   the   lazy  enjoyment  of  fixty  years  fecurity,  and  the 
ftill     unanimating    repofe    of   public    profperity.     Th< 
Preacher  found  them  all  in  the  French  revolution.     Tl 
infpires    a  juvenile  warmth  through   his   whole    frame. 
His  enthuliafm   kindies  as   he  advances  ;.  and  when  he 
arrives  at   his  peroration,  it   is   in  a  full  blaze.     Then 
viewing,  from  the  Pifgah  of  his  pulpit,  the  free,  moral, 
happy,  flourifhing,  and  glorious.  Hate  of  France,  as  in  a 

bird-eye 
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bird-eye  landfcape  of  a   promifed  land,    he  breaks  out 
into  the  following  rapture  : 

"  What  an  eventful  period  is  this  !  I  am  thankful 'that 
l(  I  have  lived  to  it  ;  I  could  almoft  fay,  Lord,  now 
<c  lett~?fl  thou  thy  fervant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes 
ci  have  jeen  thy  falvation. — I  have  lived  to  fee  a  diffusion 
*c  of  knowledge,  which  has  undermined  fuperftition  and 
te  error. — I  have  lived  to  fee  the  rights  of  men  better  un- 
((  derilcod  than  ever  ;  and  nations  panting  for  liberty 
"  which  feerned  to  have  loft  the  idea  of  it. — I  have  lived 
ce  to  fee  Thirty  Millions  of  People,  indignant  and  re- 
<f  folate,  fpuming  at  ilavery,  and  demanding  liberty 
J*  With  an  irrefiftible  voice.  Their  King  led  in  triumph, 
fe  cni  an  arbitrary  monarch  Surrendering  bimjelf  to  his 
*(  futyefls."* 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  have  to  remark,  that  Dr. 
Price  feems  rather  to  over-value  the  great  acquisitions  of 
light  which  he  has  obtained  and  diffufed  in  this  age. 
The  laft  century  appears  to  me  to  have  been  quite  as 
much  enlightened.  It  had,  though  in  a  different  place, 
a  triumph  as  memorable  as  that  of  Dr.  Price  ;  and  fome 
of  the  great  preachers  of  that  period  partook  of  it  as  ea- 
gerly as  he  has  done  in  the  triumph  of  France.  On  the 
trial  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters  for  high  treafon,  it  was 
depofed,  that  when  King  Charles  was  brought  to  London 
for  his  trial,  the  Apoftle  of  Liberty  in  that  day  conducted 
the  triumph.  "  I  faw,"  fays  the  witnefs,  "  hismajefty 
(i  in  the  coach  with  fix  horfes,  and  Peters  riding  before 
"  the  king  triumphing."  Dr.  Price,  when  he  talks  as 
if  he  had  made  a  difcovery,  only  follows  a  precedent  ; 
for,  after  the  commencement  of  the  king's  trial,  this 
precurfor,  the  fame  Dr.  Peters,  concluding  a  long  prayer 
at  the  royal  chapel  at  Whitehall,  (he  had  very  tri- 
umphantly chofen  his.  place)  faid,  "  I  have  prayed  and 
"  preached  thefe  twenty  years  ;  and  now  I  may  fay  with 

"  old 

*  Another  of  thefe  reverend  gentlemen,  who  was  witnefs  to  forne  of 

*  the  fpedacles   which  Paris  has  lately   exhibited — expreffes   himfelf  thus, 
\*1   A  king  dragged  in  fubmijpve  triumph  by  his  conquering  fubjetts   is   one 

of  thole  appearances  of  grandeur  which   feldom    rife  in  the  profpecT:  of 
human  affairs,  and  which,    during   the   remainder    of  my  life,  1  Ihall 

•  "  think   of  with    wonder   and    gratification."     Thefe  gentlemen  agree 
Kiarvelloufly  in  their  feeiings. 
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cc  ©Id  S'meon,  Lo^d,  now  1st trft  thou  thy  fervent  depart 
<<  in  ,  ac  ',  ror  r  te  ys  have  fen  thyfahation"*  Peters 
not  the  fruits  of  his  prayer  ;  for  he  neither  departed 
fo  loo  a  as  he  ifhed,  nor  in  peace.  He  became  (what  I 
hearHy  hope  none  of  ins  followers  may  be  in  this  country) 
jjiimfejf  a  facftficeto  the  triumph  which  he  led  as  Pontiff. 
T hey  dzak  at  the  reftoration,  perhaps,  too  hardly  with, 
this  poor  good  man.  But  we  owe  it  to  his  memory  and 
hi  U;fenngs,  that  he  had  as  much  illumination,  and 
pis  much  zea),  and  bad  as  effectually  undermined  all  the 
\fup  rftition  and  error  which  might  impede  the  great  bu- 
fineis  he  was  engaged  in  ,  as  any  who  follow  and  repeat 
after  him,  in  thus  age^  which  would  affume  to  itfeif  an 
cxclulive  titlfc  to  the  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  men,  and 
all  the  glorious  consequences  of  that  knowledge. 

After  this  fally  of  tlie  preacher  of  the  Old  Jewry, 
which  differs  oniy  in  place  and  time,  but  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  fpirtt  and  letter  of  the  rapture  of  1648,  the  Re- 
volution Society,  the  fabricators  of  governments,  the 
heroic  band  of  cafhierers  or  monarch*,  electors  of  fove- 
reigns,  and  leaders  of  kings  in  triumph,  ftrutting  with  a 
proud  confc.ouiiiefo  of  the  d.ffunon  of  knowledge,  of 
which  every  member  had  obtained  fo  large  a  fhare  in  the 
donative,  were  in  hafle  to  make  a  generous  d.ffufion  of  the 
knowledge  they  had  thus  gratuitouily  received.  To 
make  this  bountiful  communication,  they  adjourned  from 
the  church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  to  the  London  Tavern ; 
where  the  fame  Dr.  Price,  m  whom  the  fumes  of  his  ora- 
cular tripod  were  not  entirely  evaporated,  moved  and 
carried  the  refolution,  or  adirefs  of  congratulation, 
tranfmitted  by  Lord  Stanhope  to  the  National  AfTembly  of 
France. 

I  find  a  preacher  of  the  gofpel  prophaning  the  beautiful 
and  prophetic  ejaculation,  commonly  called  iS  nunc 
i(  dimittis"  made  on  the  firft  preientation  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  Temple,  and  applying  it,  with  an  in- 
human and  unnatural  rapture,  to  the  moil  horrid,  atro- 
cious, and  afflicting  fpectacle,  that  perhaps  ever  was 
.  exhibited  to  the  pity  and  indignation  of  mankind.  This 
**  leading  in  triumph ,"  a  thing  in  its  beft  form  unmanly 
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and  irreligious,  which  fills  our  Preacher  with  fuch  unhal- 
lowed tranfports,  muft  fhock,  I  believe,  the  moral  tafte 
of  every  well-born  mind.  Several  Englifh  were  the 
ftupified  and  indignant  fpeclators  of  that  triumph.  It  was 
(unlefs  we  have  been  ftrangely  deceived)  a  fpefitacle  more 
refembling  a  procerlion  of  American  favages,  entering 
into  Onondaga,  after  fome  of  their  murders  called  vic- 
tories, and  leading  into  hovels  hung  round  with  fcalps„ 
their  captives,  overpowered  with  the  feoffs  and  buffets  of 
women  as  ferocious  as  themfelves,  much  more  than  it 
refembled  the  triumphal  pomp  of  a  civilized  martial  na- 
tion ; — if  a  civilized  nation,  or  any  men  who  had  a  fenfe 
ofgenerofity,  were  capable  of  a  perfonal  triumph  over 
the  fallen  and  articled. 

This,  my  dear  Sir,  was  not  the  triumph  of  France. 
I  muft  believe  that,  as  a  nation,  it  overwhelmed  you 
with  fhame  and  horror.  I  muft  believe  that  the  Nati- 
onal AfTembly  find  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  the  greateii 
humiliation,  in  not  being  able  to  punifh  the  authors  of 
this  triumph,  or  the  a&ors  in  it  ;  and  that  they  are  in  a 
fituation  in  which  any  enquiry  they  may  make  upon 
the  fubje6t:,  muft  be  deftitute  even  of  the  appearance  of 
liberty  or  impartiality.  The  apology  of  that  Affembly 
is  found  in  their  fituation  ;  but  when  we  approve  what 
they  muji  bear,  it  is  in  us  the  degenerate  choice  of  a  viti- 
ated mind. 

With  a  compelled  appearance  of  deliberation,  they  vote 
under  the  dominion  of  ftern  neceffity.  They  fit  in  the 
heart,  as  it  were,  of  a  foreign  republic  :  they  have  their 
refidence  in  a  city  whofe  conftitution  has  emanated  nei- 
ther from  the  charter  of  their  king,  nor  from  their  legif- 
lative  power.  There  they  are  furrounded  by  an  army  not 
raifed  either  by  the  authority  of  their  crown,  or  by  their 
command;  and  which,,  if  they  Ihould  order  to  diflblve 
itfelf,  would  inftantly  diflblve  them.  There  they  fit. 
A  gang  of  aflaflins  had  driven  away  fome  hundreds 
of  the  members,  whilft  thofe  who  held  the  fame  mo- 
derate principles,  with  more  patience  or  better  hope, 
continued  every  day  expofed  to  outrageous  infults  and 
murderous  threats.  There  a  majority,  fometimes  real, 
fometimes  pretended,    captive  itfelf,    compels  a  captive 
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king  to  itfue  as  royal  edi&s,  at  third  hand,  the  polluted 
npnfenfe  of  their  mod  licentious  and  giddy  coffee-houfes. 
It  is  notorious,  that  all  their  meafures  are  decided  before 
they  are  debated.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  under  the 
terror  of  the  bayonet*  and  the  lamp-poft,  and  the  torch 
to  their  houfes,  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  all  the  crude 
and  defperate  meafures  fuggefted  by  clubs  compofed  of  a 
monftrous  medley  of  all  conditions,  tongues  and  na- 
tions. Among  thefe  are  found  perfons,  in  comparison 
of  whom  Catiline  wOuld  be  thought  fcrupulous,  and  Ce- 
thegus  a  man  of  fobriety  and  moderation.  Nor  is  it  in 
thefe  clubs  alone  that  the  public  meafures  are  deformed 
into  monfters.  They  undergo  a  previous  diflortion  in 
academies,  intended  as  fo  many  feminaries  for  thefe 
clubs,  which  are  fet  up  in  all  the  places  of  public  refort. 
In  thefe  meetings  of  all  forts,  every  counfel,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  daring,  and  violent,  and  perfidious,  is 
taken  for  the  mark  of  fuperior  genius.  Humanity  and 
tompaflion  are  ridiculed  as  the  fruits  of  fuperjHtion  and 
ignorance.  Tendernefs  to  individuals  is  confidered  as 
treafon  to  the  public.  Liberty  is  always  to  be  eftimated 
perfect  as  property  is  rendered  infecure.  Amidft  aflafli- 
nation,  manacre,  and  confiscation,  perpetrated  or  me- 
ditated, they  are  forming  plans  for  the  good  order  of 
future  rociety.  Embracing  in  their  arms  the  carcafes  of 
bafe  criminals,  and  promoting  their  relations  on  the  title 
of  their  offences,  they  drive  hundreds  of  virtuous  perfons 
to  the  fame  end,  by  forcing  them  to  fubfifl  by  beggary  or 
by  Crime. 

The  AfTembly,  their  organ,  a£ts  before  them  the  farce 
of  deliberation  with  as  little  decency  as  liberty.  They 
a£r.  like  the  comedians  of  a  fair  before  a  riotous  audience; 
they  a6fc  amidft  the  tumultuous  crimes  of  a  mixed  mob  of 
ferocious  men,  and  of  women  loft  to  fhame,  who  ac- 
cording to  their  infolent  fancies,  dire6t,  control,  applaud, 
explode  them  ;  and  fometimes  mix  and  take  their  feats 
amongfl  them ;  domineering  over  them  with  a  ftrange 
mixture  of  fervile  petulance  and  proud  prefumptuous 
authority.  As  they  have  inverted  order  in  all  things, 
the  gallery  is  in  the  place  of  the  houfe.  This  AfTembly, 
which  overthrows  kings  and  kingdoms,  has  not  even  the 
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phyfiognorriy  and  afpe£fc  of  a  grave  legiflative  body-^-nec 
color  imperii ,  nee  frons  erat  ulla  fcHdttis.  They  have  a 
power  given  to  them  like  that  of  the  evil  principle,  to 
fubvert  and  deftroy  ;  but  none  to  conftruft,  except  fuch. 
machines  as  may  be  fitted  tor  further  fubverfion  and 
further  deftru<5tion. 

Who  is  it  that  admires,  and  from  the  heart  is  attached 
to  national  reprefentative  affemblies,  burmuft  turn  with 
horror  and  difguft  from  fuch  a  profane  burlesque,  and 
abominable  perveriion  of  that  facred  inftitute  ?  Lovers  of 
monarchy,  lovers  of  republics,  muft  alike  abhor  it.  The 
members  of  your  Affembly  muft  themfelves  groan  under 
the  tyranny  of  which  they  have  all  the  ihame,  none  of  the 
direction,,  and  little  of  the  profit.  I  am  fure  many  of  the 
members  who  compofe  even  the  majority  of  that  body, 
mud;  feel  as  I  do,  notwithftand.ng  the  applaufes  of  the 
Revolution  Society.— -Miferable  king !  miferable  Af- 
fembly  !  How  mull:  that  afTembly  be  iifently  fcandalized 
with  thofe  of  their  members,  who  would  call  a  day  which 
feemedto  blot  the  fun  out  of  Heaven,  ef  un  beau  jour!  "* 
How  muft  they  be  inwardly  indignant  at  hearing  others, 
who  thought  fit  to  declare  to  them,  "  that  the  veiTel  of 
*<  the  (late  would  fly  forward  in  her  courfe  towards  rege- 
•*  neration  with  more  fpeed  than  ever,"  from  the  ft  iff  gale 
of  treafon  and  murder,  which  preceded  our  Preacher's 
triumph  !  What  muft  they  have  felt,  whilft  with  outward 
patience  and  inward  indignation  they  heard  of  the 
Slaughter  of  innocent  gentlemen  in  their  houfes,  that 
"  the  blood  fpilled  was  not  the  moft  pure  ?"  What  muft 
they  have  felt,  when  they  were  beiieged  by  complaints  of 
diforders  which  ftiook  their  country  to  its  foundations, 
at  being  compelled  coolly  to  tell  the  complainants,  that 
they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  that 
they  would  addrefs  the  king  (the  captive  king)  to  caufe  the 
laws  to  be  enforced  for  their  protection  ;  when  the  en- 
{laved  minifters  of  that  captive  king  had  formally  notified 
to  them,  that  there  were  neither  law,  nor  authority,  nor 
power  left  to  p"ote£t  ?  What  muft  they  have  felt  at  being 
obliged,  as  a  felicitation  on  the  prefent  new  year,  to 
requeft  their  captive  king  to  forget  the  ftormy  penod  of 
the  laft,  on  account  of  the  great  good  which  he  was  likely 
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to  produce  to  his  people  ;  to  the  complete  attainment  of 
which  good  they  adjourned  the  practical  demonftrations 
oftneir  loyalty,  alluring  him  of  their  obedience,  when 
he  fhould  no  longer  poflefs  any  authority  to  command  ? 

This  addrefs  was  made  with  much  good-nature  and 
affection,  to  be  fure.  But  among  the  revolutions  in 
France,  niuft  be  reckoned  a  conhderable  revolution  irt 
their  ideas  of  polkenefs.  In  England  we  are  faid  to  learn 
manners  at  iecond  hand  from  your  fide  of  the  water,  and 
that  we  drefs  our  behaviour  in  the  frippery  of  France.  If 
fo,  we  are  ftill  in  the  old  cut  ;  and  have  not  fo  tar  con- 
formed to  the  new  Pariiian  mode  of  good-breeding,  as  to 
think  it  quite  in  the  mod  refined  drain  of  delicate  com- 
pliment (whether  in  condolence  or  congratulation)  to  fay, 
to  the  moft  humiliated  creature  that  crawls  Upon  the  earth, 
that  great  public  benefits  are  derived  from  the  murder  of 
jbis  fervants,  the  attempted  aflaffination  of  himfelf  and  of 
his  wife,  and  the  mortification,  d.fgrace  and  degradation, 
that  he  has  personally  fuffered.  It  is  a  topic  of  confo- 
lation  which  our  ordinary  of  Newgate  would  be  too 
humane  to  ufe  to  a  criminal  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  I 
fhould  have  thought  that  the  hangman  of  Paris,  now  that 
he  is  liberalized  by  the  vote  of  the  National  AfTembly,  and 
is  allowed  his  rank  and  arms  in  the  Herald's  College  of 
the  rights  of  men,  would  be  too  generous,  too  gallant  a 
man,  too  full  of  the  fenfe  of  his  new  dignity,  to  employ 
that  cutting  confolation  to  any  of  the  perfons  whom  the 
leze  nation  might  bring  under  the  administration  of  his 
executive  pozvers. 

A  man  is  fallen  indeed,  when  he  is  thus  flattered. 
The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion,  thus  drugged,  is  well 
calculated  to  preierve  a  galling  wakefulnefs,  and  to  feed 
the  living  ulcer  of  a  corroding  memory.  Thus  to  ad- 
minifter  the  opiate  potion  of  amnefty,  powdered  with  all 
the  ingredients  of  fcorn  and  contempt,  is  to  hold  to  bis 
lips,  inftead  of  "  the  balm  of  hurt  minds,"  the  cup  of 
human  mifery  full  to  the  bnrn,  and  to  force  him  to  dnnk 
it  to  the  dregs. 

Yielding  to  reafons,  at  lead  as  forcible  as  thofe 
which  were  fo  delicately  urged  in  the  compliment  on  the 
new  year,  the  king  of  France  will  probably  endeavour  to 
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forget  thefe  events;  and  that  compliment.     But  lnflory* 
who  keeps  a  durable  record  of  all  our  a£ts,  and  exercifes 
her  awful   cenfure   over  the   proceedings   of  all  forts  of 
fovereigns,  will   not  forget,   either  thofe  events,  or  the 
aera  of  this  liberal  refinement  m  the  intercourfe  of  man- 
kind.    Hiftory  will  record,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  October,    1789,  the  king  and  queen  of  France, 
after  a  day  of  confuiion,   alarm,  difmay,  and  flaaghter, 
lay  down,   under  the  pledged  fecurity  of  public  faith,  to 
indulge  nature   in  a  few   hours  of  refpite,  and  troubled 
melancholy  repofe.     From  this  fleep  the  queen  was  firft 
ftartled  by  the   voice  of  the  centinel  at  her  door,  who 
cried  out  to  her,  tofaveherfelf  by  flight — that  this  was  the 
lafl  proof  of  fidelity  he  could  give* — that  they  were  upon 
him,   and  he  was  dead.     Inftantly  he  was  cut  down.     A 
band  of  cruel  ruffians  and  aflaffins,  reeking  with  his  blood, 
named  into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  and  pierced  with 
an   hundred  ftrokes  of  bayonets  and  poniards  the  bed, 
from  whence  this  perfecuted  woman  had  but  juft  time  to 
fly   almofl  naked,  and   through   ways  unknown  to  the 
murderers,  had  efcaped  to  feek  refuge  at  the  feet  of  a 
king  and  hufband,  not  fecure  of  his  own  life  for  a  moment. 
This  king,  to  fay  no  more  of  him,  and  this  queen, 
and  their  infant  children  (who  once  would  have  been  the 
pride   and   hope   of  a  great  and  generous   people)  were 
then  forced  to  abandon  the  fan£hiary  of  the  moft  fplen'did 
palace  in  the  world,  which  they  left  fwimming  in  blood, 
polluted  by  maflacre,  and  ftrewed  with   fcattered   limbs 
and   mutilated   carcafes.     Thence  they  were  conducted 
into  the  capital  of  their   kingdom.     Two  had  been  fe- 
le£ted   from    the    unprovoked,    unreiifted,    promifcuous 
{laughter,  which  was  made  of  the   gentlemen  of  birth 
and  family  who  compofed  the  king's  body  guard.     Thefe 
two  gentlemen,  With  all  the  parade  of  an  execution  of 
juftice,  ~were  cruelly   and  publicly  dragged  to  the  block, 
and  beheaded  in  the  great  court  of  the   palace.     Their 
heads  were  {hick  upon  ipears,  and  led  the   proceflion  ; 
whiifc  the  royal  captives  who'  followed  in  the  train  were 
flowly  moved  along,  amidii  the  horrid  yells,  and  mai- 
ling  (creams,    and   frantic   dances,  and   infamous  con- 
tumelies, and  all   the  unutterable    abominations  of  the 
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furies  of  hell,  in  the  abufed  fhape  of  the  vilefl  of  women. 

After  they  had  been  made  to  tafte,  drop  by  drop,  more 
than  the  bitternefs  of  death,  in  the  flow  torture  of  a 
journey  of  twelve  miles,  protracted  to  fix  hours,  they 
were,  under  a  guard,  compofed  of  thofe  very  foldiers 
who  had  thus  conducted  them  through  this  famous  tri- 
umph, lodged  in  one  of  the  old  palaces  of  Paris,  now 
converted  into  a  Baftile  for  kings. 

Is  this  a  triumph  to  be  confecrated  at  altars  ?  to  be 
commemorated  with  grateful  thankfgiving  ?  to  be  offered 
to  the  divine  humanity  with  fervent  prayer  and  enthufi- 
aftic  ejaculation  ?— Thefe  Theban  and  Thracian  Orgies, 
a£ted  in  France,  and  applauded  only  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
I  allure  you,  kindle  prophetic  enthufiafm  in  the  minds 
but  of  very  few  people  in  this  kingdom ;  although  a 
faint  and  apoftle,  who  may  have  revelations  of  his  own, 
and  who  has  fo  completely  vanquifhed  all  the  mean  fu- 
perftitions  of  the  heart,  may  incline  to  think  it  pious  and 
decorous  to  compare  it  with  the  entrance  into  the  world 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  proclaimed  in  an  holy  temple  by  a 
venerable  fage,  and  not  long  before  not  worfe  announced 
by  the  voice  of  angels  to  the  quiet  innocence  of  fhepherds. 

At  firft  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this  fit  of  un- 
guarded tranfporL  I  knew,  indeed,  that  the  fuffenngs 
of  monarch s  make  a  delicious  repair,  to  fome  fort  of 
palares.  There  were  reflections  which  might  ferve  to 
keep  this  appetite  within  fome  bounds  of  temperance. 
But  when  I  took  one  circumftance  into  my  confideration, 
I  was  obliged  to  confefs,  that  much  allowance  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  Society,  and  that  the  temptation  was  too 
flrong  for  common  difcret ion  ;  I  mean,  the  circumftance 
of  the  lo  Paean  of  the  triumph,  the  animating  cry  which 
called  iC  for  all  the  BISHOPS  to  be  hanged  on  the  lainp- 
"  pofts,"*  might  well  have  brought  forth  a  burft  of 
enthufiafm  on  the  torefeen  confequences  of  this  happy 
day.  I  allow  to  fo  much  enthufiafm  fome  little  deviation 
from  prudence.  I  allow  this  prophet  to  break  forth  into 
hymns  of  joy  and  thankfgiving  on  an  event  which  appears, 
like  the  precurfor  of  the  Millenium,  and  the  projected 
fifth   monarchy,  in   the  deftrudtion  of  all  church   efta- 
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blifhments.  There  was,  however  (as  in  all  human  affairs 
there  is)  in  the  midft  of  this  joy  fomething  to  exercife  the 
patience  of  thefe  worthy  gentlemen,  and  to  try  the  iong- 
fuffermg  of  their  faith.  The  a&uaJ  murder  of  the  king 
and  queen,  and  their  child,  was  wanting  to  the  other 
aiifpicious  crcuinftances  of  this  cs  beautiful  day."  The 
actual  murder  of  the  bifhops,  though  called  for  by  fo  many 
hoiy  ejaculations,  was  alio  wanting.  A  groupe  of  re- 
gicide and'  iacrilegicus  ilaughter,  was  indeed  boldly 
iketehed,  but  it  was  only  fketched.  It  unhappily  was 
left  uniimfhtd,  in  this  great  hiftory-piece  of  the  maflacrc 
of  innocents.  What  hardy  pencil  of  a  great  mailer, 
from  the  fchooi  of  the  rights  of  men,  will  finifh  it,  is  to 
be  feen  hereafter.  The  age  has  not  yet  the  compleat 
benefit  of  that  difFufion  of  knowledge  that  has  undermined 
fuperftition  and  error  ;  and  the  king  of  France  wants 
another  objeQ:  or  two,  to  coniign  to  oblivion,  in  consi- 
deration of  all  the  good  which  is  to  anfe  from  his  own 
fufferings,  and  the  patriotic  crimes  of  an  enlightened 
age,* 

Although 

*  Ic  is  proper  here  to  refer  to  a  letter  written  upon  this  fubjedt  by  an 
eye-witnefs.  That  eye-witnefs  was  one  of  th- moft  honeft,  in  clligent, 
and  eloquent  members  of  the  National  Affembly,  one  of  the  mod  aclive 
and  zealous  reformers  of  the  fiate.  He  was  obliged  to  lecede  from  the 
affembly  ;  and  he  afterwards  became  a  voluntary  exile,  on  account  of 
the  horrors  of  this  pious  triumph,  and  the  dilpoficions  of  men,  who  pro- 
fiting of  crimes,  if  not  caufmg  them,  have  taken  the  lead  in  public  affairs. 

EXTRACT  of  M.  de  Lally  Tollendal's  Second  Letter  to  a  Friend. 
"  Parlons  du  parti  que  j'ai  pris  ;  il  eft  bien  jullifie  dans  ma  conlcience. 
• — Ni  cette  ville  coupable,  ni  cette  affemblee  plus  coupable  encore,  ne 
merit:  ient  que  je  me  juftifie  ;  mais  j'ai  a  coeur  que  vou&,  et  les  perfonnes 
qui  penfent  comme  vous,  ne  me  condamnent  pas.-^-Ma  fante,  je  vous 
jure,  me  rendr.it  raes  fon&ions  impoffibles  ;  mais  meme  en  les  mettant 
«ie  cote  il  a  ete  au-deffus  de  mes  forces  de  fupporter  plus  long-tems 
J'horreur  que  me  cauloit  ce  fang,-r-ces  tetes, — cette  reine prefque  egorge'e, 
• — ceroi, — amene  efclcve, — entrant  a  Paris,  au  milieu  de  ies  affaffns,  et 
precede  des  tetes  «.ie  les  malheureux  gardes. — Ces  perfides  janniffaires,  ces 
affaffins,  ces  femmes  cannibales,  ce  cri  de,  tousles  eveq_ues  a  la 
Ianterne,  dans  le  moment  ou  le  roi  entre  fa  capitale  avec  deux  eveques 
<je  fon  confeil  dans  fa  voiture.  Un  coup  de  fit  ft  I,  que  j'ai  vu  tirer  dans  un 
ties  carojjes  de  la  reine.  M.  Bailley  appellant  cela  un  beau  jour.  L'affem- 
bjee  a)  ant  declare  fi oidement  le  matin ,  qu'il  n'etoit  pas  de  fa  dignite  d'aller 
toute  entiere  environner  le  roi.  M.  Mirabeau  difant  impunement  dans 
cerre  affemblee,  que  le  va'ffeau  de  letat,  \  ins  d'etre  arrcce  dans  fa  courfe, 
s'e  .  nceroit  avec  plus  de  rapidite  que  jamah  vers  fa  regeneration.  M. 
Bai-nave,  riant  avec  lui,  quand  des  fiots  de  fang  couloient  autour  de  nous. 
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Although  this  work  of  our  new  light  and  knowledge, 
did  not  go  to  the  length,  that  in  all  probability  it  was 
intended  it  ihould  be  carried ;  yet  I  mud  think,  that  fuch 
treatment  of  any  human  creatures  mud  he  (hocking  to  any 
but  thoie  w^;0  are  made  for  accomphfhmg  Revolutions. 
Bat  1  cannot  flop  here.  Influenced  by  the  inborn  feelings 
of  my  nature,  and  not  being  illuminated  by  a  fingle  ray 
of  th:s  new-fprung  modern  light,  I  confefs  to  you,  Sir, 
that  the  exalted  rank  of  the  perfons  fuffenng,  and  par- 
ticularly the  iex,  the  beauty,  and  the  amiable  qualities  of 
the  defendant  of  fo  many  kings  and  emperors,  with  the 
tender  are  o^  royal  infants,  infenfible  only  through  in- 
fancy and  innocence  of  the  cruel  outrages  to  which  their 
parents  were  expofed,  mftead  of  being  a  fubject  of  exul- 
tat  o>->,  adds  not  a  Utile  to  my  fenhbility  on  that  mod 
meiancholy  occaiicn. 

I  hear  that  the  auguft  perfon,  who  was  the  principal 
object  of  our  preacher's  triumph,  though  he  fupported 
hunfeif,  felt  much  on  that  fhameful  occafion.  As  a  man, 
it  became  him  to  feel  for  his  wife  and  his  children,  and 

the 

Le  verueux  Mounier*  echappant  par  miracle  a  vingt  affdflins,  qui  avoient 
voul u  f-..ii -t  de  fa  te-.e  un  trophee  de  plus. 

"  Voiia  ce  qui  me  fir  j-urer  de  ne  plus  mettre  le  pied  dans  cette  caverns 
d"1  Antropoihagei  [the  National  Afletnbiy]  tu  je  n'avci-  plus  de  force 
d'eiever  la  voix,  cu  depuis  fix  lemains  j*  1'avois  elevee  en  vain.  Moi, 
Mounier,  en  tous  Its  honneres  gens,  ont  le  dernier  effort  a  faire  pour  le 
bier  ecoit  d'en  fortir.  Aucune  idee  ae  crainte  ne  s'eft  ap>  rochee  de  moi. 
Je  rougir  is  de  m'en  defendre.  J'avois  encore  rreu  i"u'  la  route  de  la  part 
de  ce  peuple,  mcins  coupsnle  que  ceux  qui  1'ont  enivre  de  fureur,  de% 
acclamations,  et  des  appiau diffements,  dnrit  ri'autre^  auro.ent  ete  flattes, 
et  qui  m'ont  fait  fremir.  C  eft*  a  I'indignation,  e'eft  a  I'horreur,  e'e^  aux 
convulfi  ins  phyfiques,  que  le  feul  afpect  du  lang  me  fait  eprouver  que 
j'ai  cede.  On  brave  une  feule  mort ;  on  la  bra.  e  •,  lufiers  fois,  quasd  ella 
peut  etre  utiie.  Mais  aucone  puiflance  fous  le  Cief.  mais  aucune  opinion 
toublique  ou  pri  ee  n'onc  le  droit  de  me  condamner  a  fouffrir  inutilement 
mille  fupp  ices  par  minute,  er  a  perir  de  defefpoir,  de  r-ge,  au  milieu  des 
triompbes,  du  crime  que  je  n'ai  pu  arrecer.  lis  me  profcriront,  ils  confif- 
querunt  mes  bien=.  Je  lab  mterai  la  terre,  et  je  ne  les  verrai  plus. — 
— Voila  ma  ) unification  Vous  pourez  la  lire,  la  montrer,  la  laiffer 
copier  ;  tant  pis  pou:-  ceux  qui  ne  la  comprendront  pas  s  ce  ne  fera  alors 
moi  qui  auroit  eut  tort  de  la  leur  donner." 

This  military  rnan  1  ad  not  fo  good  nerves  as  the  peaceable  gentlema* 
of  the  Old  Jewry.— See  Monf.  Mournier's  narrative  of  thefe  trani  actions; 
a  man  alfo  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  talents,  and  therefore  a  fugitive. 

*  N.  B.  Mr.  Mounier  was  then  fpeaker  of  the  National  AfTembly. 
He  has  fince  been  obliged  to  live  in  exile,  though  one  of  the  firmeft  affer- 
tors  of  liberty. 
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the  faithful  guards  of  his  perfon,  that  were  mafTacred  in 
cold  blood  about  him;  as  a  prince,  it  became  him  to  feel 
for  the  ilrange  and  frightful  transformation  of  his  civi- 
lized fubje&s,  and  to  be  more  grieved  for  them,  than 
fohcitous  for  himfelf.  It  derogates  little  from  his  fortitude, 
while  it  adds  infinitely  to  the  honour  of  his  humanity. 
I  am  very  forry  to  fay  it,  very  forry  indeed,  that  fueh 
perfonages  are  in  a  fituation  in  which  it  is  not  unbe- 
coming in  us  to  praife  the  virtues  of  the  great. 

I  hear,,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear,  that  the  great  lady,  the 
other  objeel:  of  the  triumph,  has  borne  that  day  (one  is 
interefted  that  beings  made  for  fuffering  mould  fufler  well) 
and  that  Ihe  bears  all  the  fucceeding  days,  that  ihe  bears 
the  imprifonment  of  her  hufband,  and  her  own  capti- 
vity, and  the  exile  of  her  friends ;  and  the  infulting  adu- 
lation of  addreffes,  and  the  whole  weight  of  her  accumu- 
lated wrongs,  with  a  ferene  patience,  in  a  manner  fuited 
to  her  rank  and  race,  and  becoming  the  offspring  of  a 
fovereign  diftinguiihed  for  her  piety  and  her  courage  ; 
that  like  her  ihe  has  lofty  fentiments ;  that  Ihe  feels 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  matron  ;  that  in  the  lad 
extremity  fhe  will  fave  herfelf  from  the  lad  difgrace,  and 
that  if  ihe  muft  fall,  ihe  will  fall  by  no  ignoble  hand. 

It  is  now  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  fince  I  faw  the 
queen  or  France,  then  the  dauphinefs,  at  Verfailles  ;■ 
and  furely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  ihe  hardly 
feemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  virion.  I  faw  her 
juft  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  ele- 
vated fphere  ihe  juft  began  to  move  in,  glittering  like 
the  morning  ftar,  full  of  life,  and  fplendor,  and  joy.  Oh,t 
what  a  revolution  !  and  what  an  heart  muft  1  have,  to 
contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that 
fall  !  Little  did  I  dream  that,  when  ihe  added  titles  of 
veneration  to  thofe  of  enthuhaftic,  diftant,..  refpectful 
love,  that  ihe  ihould  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  iharp 
antidote  againft  difgrace  concealed  in  that  bofom  ;  little 
did  I  dream  that  I  ftiould  have  lived  to  fee  fuch  difafters 
fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation 
of  men  of  honour  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thou- 
fand  fwords  muft  have  leaped  from  their  fcabbards  to 
avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with  infult.— But 
5  the 
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the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone. — That  of  fophiflers,  oeco* 
nomifts,  and  calculators,  has  fucceeded  ;  and  the  glory 
of  Europe  is  extinguifhed  for  ever.  Never,  nevermore, 
fhall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  fex, 
that  proud  fubmiffion,  that  dignified  obedience,  that 
fubordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in 
fervitude  itfelf,  the  fpirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The 
unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations, 
the  nurfe  of  manly  fentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  is 
gone  !  It  is  gone,  that  fenfibility  of  principle,  that  chaf- 
tity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  ftain  like  a  wound,  which 
infpired  courage  whilft  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  en- 
nobled whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itfelf 
loft  half  its  evil,  by  loiing  all  its  grofsnefs. 

This  mixed  fyftem  of  opinion  and  fentiment  had  ita 
origin  in  the  ancient  chivalry  ;  and  the  principle, 
though  varied  in  its  appearance  by  the  varying  (late  of 
human  affairs,  fubfifted  and  influenced  through  a  long 
fucceffion  of  generations,  even  to  the  time  we  live  in.  If 
it  mould  ever  be  totally  extinguifhed,  the  lofs  I  fear  will 
be  great.^  It  is  this  which  has  given  its  character  to 
modern  Europe.  It  is  this  which  has  diftinguifhed  it 
tmder  all  its  forms  of  government,  and  diftinguifhed  it  to 
its  advantage,  from  the  ftates  of  Afia,  and  poflibly  from 
thofe  ftates  which  flourifhed  in  the  moft  brilliant  periods 
of  the  antique  world.  It  was  this  which,  without  con- 
founding ranks,  had  produced  a  noble  equality,  and 
handed  it  down  through  all  the  gradations  of  focial  life* 
It  was  this  opinion  which  mitigated  kings  into  com- 
panions, and  raifed  private  men  to  be  fellows  with  kings. 
Without  force,  or  oppofition,  it  fubdued  the  fiercenefs 
of  pride  and  power  ;  it  obliged  Sovereigns  to  fubmit  to  the 
Toft  collar  of  focial  efteem,  compelled  ftern  authority  to 
fubmit  to  elegance,  and  gave  a  domination  vanquifher  of 
laws,   to  be  fubdued  by  manners. 

But  now  all  is  to  be  changed.  Ail  the  pleafing  illu- 
fions,  which  made  power  gentle,  and  obedience  liberal, 
which  harmonized  the  different  fhades  of  life,  and  which, 
by  a  bland  affimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  jj^e 
fentiments  which  beautify  and  foften  private  fociety, 
to  be  diflblved  by  this  new  conquering  empire  of  light 

and 
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andreafon.  All  the  decent  drapery  .of  life  is  to  be  rudely 
torn  off.  All  the  fuperadded  ideas,  fumifhed  from  the 
wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagnation,  which  the  heart  owns* 
and  the  understanding  ratifies*  as  neceiTary  to  cover  the 
defects  of  our  naked  £hi.vermg  nature,  and  to  raifeit  to 
dignity  in  our  own  eitimation,  are  to  be  exploded  as  a 
ridiculous,  abfurd,  and  antiquated  fafhion. 

On  this  fcheme  of  things,  a  king  is  bi$t  a  man  ;  a  queen 
is  but  a  woman;  a  wOman  is  but  an  animal,  aiidan  animal 
not  of  the  highefl  order.  All  homage  paid  to  the  fex  m  ge- 
neral as  uch,  and  without  diftincfc  views,  :s  to  be  regarded 
as  romance  and  folly.  Regicide,  and  parricide,  and 
facnlege,  are  but  fictions  of  fuperfhtion,  corrupting 
jurifprudence  by  deitroying  its  fimphcity.  The  murder 
of  a  king,  or  a  queen,  or  a  bifhop,  or  a  father,  are  only 
common  homicide  ;  and  if  the  people  are  by  any  chance, 
or  in  any  way  gainers  by  it,  a  fort  of  homicide  much  the 
moft  pardonable,  and  into  which  we  ought  not  to  make 
too  fevere  a  fcrutiny. 

On  the  fcheme  of  this  barbarous  philofophy,  which  is 
the  offspring  of  cold  hearts  and  muddy  underfiandings, 
and  which  is  as  void  of  folid  wifdom,  as  it. is  defhtute  or  all 
tafte  and  elegance,  laws  are  to  be  fupported  only  by  their 
own  terrors,  and  by  the  concern  in  which  each  individual 
may  find  in  them,  from  his  own  private  (peculations,  or 
can  fpare  to  them  from  his  own  private  mtereits.  In  the 
groves  of  their  academy,  at  the  end  of  every  vifto,  you 
fee  nothing  but  the  gallows.  Nothing  is  left  which 
engages  the  affections  on  the  pan  or  the  commonwealth. 
On  the  principles  of  this  mechanic  philofophy,  our  inlti- 
tutions  can  never  be  embodied,  if  1  may  ufe  the  expreffion, 
in  perfons  ;  fo  as  to  create  m  us  love,  veneration,  admi- 
ration, or  attachment.  But  that  fort  of  reafon  which 
banifhes  the  afFeclions  is  incapable  of  filling  their  place. 
Thefe  public  affections,  combined  with  manners,  are 
required  fometimes  as  fupplements,  fomctimes  as  cor- 
rectives, always  as  aids  to  law.  The  precept  given  by  a 
wife  man,  as  well  as  a  great  critic,  for  the  conftrucl:ion 
of  poems,  is  equally  true  as  to  dates.  Non  Jatis  sji 
pulchra  ejfe  poemata,  dulcia  Junto.  There  ought  to  be  a 
fyftem  of  manners  in  every  nation  which  a  well-formed 

mind 
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mind  would  be  difpofed  to  relifh-  To  make  us  love  our 
Country,  our  country  ought  to  be  lovely. 

But  power  of  fome  kind  or  other,  will  furvive  the  fhock 
in  which  manners  and  opinions  perifh  ;  and  it  will  find 
other  and  worfe  means  for  its  fupport.  The  ufurpation 
which,  in  order  to  fubvert  ancient  inflitutions,  has 
deflroyed  ancient  principles,  will  hold  power  by  arts  fimilar 
to  thofe  by  which  it  has  acquired  it.« — When  the  old 
feudal  and  chivalrous  fpirit  of  Fealty,  which,  by  freeing 
kings  from  fear,  freed  both  kings  and  fubjecls  from  the 
precautions  of  tyranny,  mall  be  extinct  in  the  minds  of 
men,  plots  and  afTamnations  will  be  anticipated  by  pre- 
ventive murder  and  preventive  confifcation,  and  that  long 
foil  of  grim  and  bloody  maxims,  which  form  the  political 
code  of  all  power,  not  (landing  on  its  own  honour,  and 
the  honour  of  thofe  who  are  to  obey  it.  Kings  will  be  ty- 
rants  from  policy  when  fubj eels  are  rebels  from  principle. 

When  ancient  opinions  and  rules  of  life  are  taken  away, 
the  lofs  cannot  poffibly  be  eflimated.  From  that  moment 
we  have  no  compafs  to  govern  us  ;  nor  can  we  know 
diflinctly  to  what  port  we  fleer.  Europe  undoubtedly, 
taken  in  a  mafs,  was  in  a  flourifhing  condition  the  day 
on  which  your  Revolution  was  completed.  How  much 
of  that  profperous  flate  Was  owing  to  the  fpirit  of  our  old 
manners  and  opinions,  is  not  eafy  to  fay  ;  but  as  fuch. 
caufes  cannot  be  indifferent  in  their  operation,  we 
mud  prefume,  that,  on  the  whole,  their  operation  was 
beneficial. 

We  are  but  too  apt  to  confider  things  in  the  flate  in 
which  we  find  them,  without  fufficiently  adverting  to  the 
caufes  by  which  they  have  been  produced,  and  pcfTibly 
may  be  upheld.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  our 
manners,  our  civilization,  and  all  the  good  things  which 
are  connected  with  manners,  and  with  civilization,  have, 
in  this  European  world  of  ours,  depended  for  ages  upon 
two  principles,  and  were  indeed  the  refu It  of  both  com- 
bined ;  I  mean  the  fpirit  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  fpirit  of 
religion.  The  nobility  and  the  clergy,  the  one  by 
profeilion,  the  other  by  patronage,  kept  learning  in 
exiflence,  even  in  the  midil  of  arms  and  confufions,  and 
whilft  governments  were  rather   in    their    caufes    than 
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formed.  Learning  paid  back  what  it  received  to  nobility 
and  to  priefthood,  and  paid  it  with  a  ufury,  by  enlarging 
their  ideas,  and  by  turnifhing  their  minds.  Happy  if 
they  had  all  continued  to  know  their  undhTolubie  union, 
and  their  proper  place!  Happy  if  learning,  not  debauched 
by  ambition^  had  been  fatisfied  to  continue  the  inftru&or, 
and  not  afpired  to  be  the  mailer  !  Along  with  its  natural 
protectors  and  guardians,  learning  will  be  call:  into  the 
mire,  and  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  a  fwinifh 
multitude. 

If,  as  I  fufpe£r.,  modern  letters  owe  more  than  they  are 
always  willing  to  own  to  ancient  manners,  fodo  other 
interefts  which  we  value  full  as  much  as  they  are  worth. 
Even  commerce,  and  trade,  and  manufacture,  the  gods 
of  our  ceconomical  politicians,  are  themfelves  perhaps  but 
creatures  ;  are  themfelves  but  efFe&s,  which,  as  firft 
caufes,  we  choofe  to  worfhip.  They  certainly  grew  under 
the  fame  ihade  m  which  learning  flouriihed.  They  too 
may  decay  with  their  natural  protecting  principles.  With 
yo  i,  for  the  prefent  at  leafl,  they  all  threaten  to  difappear 
together.  Where  trade  and  manufactures  are  wanting  to 
a  people,  and  the  fpirit  of  nobility  and  religion  remains, 
fentiment  fuppiies,  and  not  always  ill  fupplies  their  place; 
but  if  commerce  and  the  arts  mould  be  loft  in  an  expe- 
riment to  try  how  well  a  (late  may  (land  without  thefe  old 
fundamental  pnnc.ples,  what  fort  of  a  thing  muft  be  a 
nation  of  grofs,  ftupjd,  ferocious,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
poor  and  ford  d  barbarians,  deftitute  ofrehgion,  honour, 
or  manly  pnde,  polFeffing  nothing  at  prefent,  and  hoping 
for  nothing  hereafter  ? 

I  wifh  you  may  not  be  going  fa*!:,  and  by  the  fhortefl 
cut,  to  that  horrible  and  diiguftful  fituation.  Already 
there  appears  a  poverty  of  conception,  a  coarfenefs  and 
vulgarity  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  affembly  and 
of  all  their  inftructors.  Their  liberty  is  not  liberal. 
Their  fcience  is  prefumptuous  ignorance.  Their  hu- 
manity is  favage  and  brutal. 

It  is  not   clear,  whether  in   England  we  learned  thofe 

grand  and  decorous  principles,  and  manners,  of  which 

v»    contiderable  traces   yet   remain,     from   you,  or  whether 

you  took  them  from  us.     But  to  you,   I  think,   we  trace 

them 
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them  beft.  You  feem  to  me  to  be — gent  is  incunabula 
nojirce.  France  has  always  more  or  lefs  influenced 
manners  in  England ;  ^nd  when  your  fountain  is  choaked 
up  and  polluted,  the  ilream  will  not  run  long,  or  not  run 
clear  with  us,  or  perhaps  with  any  nation.  This  gives 
all  Europe,  in  my  opinion,  but  too  clofe  and  connected 
a  concern  in  what  is  done  in  France.  Excufe  me,  there- 
fore, if  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  atrocious  fpeclacle 
of  the  fixt'h  of  October,  1789,  or  have  given  too  much 
fcope  to  the  reflections  which  have  arifen  in  my  mind 
on  ocean*  on  of  the  moil  important  of  ail  revolutions, 
which  may  be  dated  from  that  day,  I  mean  a  revolu- 
tion in  fentiments,  manners,  and  moral  opinions.  As 
things  now  (land,  with  every  thing  refpecr.ahle  deftroyed 
without  us,  and  an  attempt  to  deflroy  w>thin  us  every 
principle  of  refpecl,  one  is  almoft  forced  to  apologize  for 
harbouring  the  common  feelings  of  men. 

Why  do  I  feel   fo  differently  from  the   Reverend  Dr. 
Price,  and  thofe  of  his  lay   flock,    who   will   chcofe   to 
adopt  the   fentiments  of  his  difcourfe  ?■ — For  this  plain 
reafon — becaufe  it  is  natural  I  mould  ;  becaufe  we  are  fo 
made  as  to  be  afFecled  at  fuch  fpeclacles  with  melancholy 
fentiments   upon  the  unliable  condition   of  mortal   prof- 
perity,  and  the  tremendous  uncertainty  of  human  great- 
nefs  ;  becaufe  in  thofe   natural  feelings  we   learn   great 
leflbns  ;    becaufe  in  events   like  thefe  our   paffiohs   in- 
ftrucl:  our  reafon  ;  becaufe  when  kings   are  hurPd  from 
their  thrones  by  the  Supreme  Director  of  this  great  drama, 
and  become  the  objects  of  infult  to  the  bafe,  and  of  pity 
to  the  good,  we   behold  fuch  diiafters   in  the  moral,  as 
we  (homd  heboid  a  miracle  in  the  phyfical  order  of  things. 
We  are  alarmed  into  reflection  ;  our  minds  (as  it  has  long 
fince  been   obferved)    are  purified  by    terror   and   pity  ; 
our  weak  unthinking  pride   is  humbled,   Under  the   dif- 
penfation  of  a  myftenous  wifdom. — Some  tears   might  be 
drawn  from  me,  if  fuch  a  fpe&acie  were  exhibited  on  the 
ftage      I  fhould  be  truly   afhamed  of  finding  in  rnyfelf 
that  fuperficial,  theatric  tenfe  of  painted  d.ftrefs,  whiKi 
I  could  exult  over  it  in  real  life.     With  fuch  a  perverted 
mind,  I  could  never  venture  to  Ihew  my  face  at  a  tra- 
gedy.    People  would  think  the  tears  that  Garrick  for- 
merly, 
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merly,  or  that  Siddons  not  long  fince,  have  extorted 
from  me,  were  the  tears  of  hypocrify ;  I  Ihould  know 
them  to  be  the  tears  of  folly. 

Indeed  the  theatre  is  a  better  fchool  of  moral  fenti- 
ments  than  churches,  where  the  feelings  of  humanity 
are  thus  outraged.  Prets,  who  have  to  deal  with  an  au- 
dience not  yet  graduated  in  the  fchool  of  the  rights  of 
men,  and  who  muft  apply  themfelves  to  the  moral  coniti- 
tution  of  the  heart,  would  not  dare  to  produce  fuch  a 
triumph  as  a  matter  of  exultation.  There,  where  men 
follow  their  natural  impulfes,  they  would  not  bear  the 
odious  maxims  of  a  Machiavelian  policy,  whether  applied 
to  the  attainment  of  monarchical  or  democratic  tyranny. 
"They  would  reject  them  on  the  modern,  as  they  once  did 
on  the  ancient  llage,  where  they  could  not  bear  even 
the  hypothetical  proportion  of  fuch  wickednefs  in  the 
mouth  of  a  peribnated  tyrant,  though  fuitable  to  the 
character  he  fuftained.  No  theatric  audience  in  Athens 
would  bear  what  has  been  borne,  in  the  midft  of  the  real 
tragedy  of  this  triumphal  day  ;  a  principal  actor  weigh- 
ing, as  it  were  in  fcales  hung  in  a  mop  of  horrors, — fo 
much  actual  crime  a^airift  fo  much  contingent  advan- 
tage,— and  after  putting  in  and  out  weights,  declaring 
that  the' balance  was  on  the  fide  of  the  advantages. 
They  would  not  bear  to  fee  the  crimes  of  new  demo- 
cracy polled  as  in  a  ledger  againfr  the  crimes  of  old  dc{- 
potifm,  and  the  book-keepers  of  politics  rinding  demo- 
cracy (till  in  debt,  but  by  no  means  unable  or  unwilling 
to  pay  the  balance.  In  the  theatre,  the  firft  intuitive 
glance,  without  any  elaborate  procefs  of  reafoning, 
would  mew,  that  this  method  of  political  computation, 
would  juftify  every  extent  of  crime.  They  would  fee, 
that  on  thefe  principles,  even  where  the  very  word:  a&s 
were  not  perpetrated,  it  was  owing  rather  to  the  fortune 
of  the  confpirators  than  to  their  parfimony  in  the  ex- 
penditure-of  treachery  and  blood.  They  would  foon 
fee,  that  criminal  means  once  tolerated  are  foon  prefer- 
red. They  prefent  a  fhorter  cut  to  the  object  than 
through  the  high-way  of  the  moral  virtues.  Juflifying 
perfidy  and  murder  for  public  benefit,  public  benefit 
would  foon  become  the  pretext,  and  perfidy   and  murder 
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the  end;  until  rapacity,  malice,  revenge,  and  fear 
mors  dreadful  than  revenge,  could  fatiate  their  infati- 
ab's  appetites.  Such  muft  be  the  confequences  of  lofing 
in  the  fplendour  of  thefe  triumphs  of  the  rights  of  men, 
all  natural  feme  of  wrong  and  right. 

But  the- Reverend  Paftor  exults  in  this  ec  leading  in 
<(  triumph,"  becaufe  truly  Louis  XVIth  was  "  an 
66  arbitrary  monarch  ;"  that  is,  in  other  words,  neither 
more  nor  lefs,  than  becaufe  he  was  Louis  the  XVIth, 
and  becaufe  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  king  of 
France,  with  the  prerogatives  of  which,  a  long  line  of 
anceftors,  and  a  long  acquiefcence  of  the  people,  without 
any  a£t  of  his,  had  put  him  in  poiTeffion.  A  misfortune 
it  has  indeed  turned  out  to  '^im,  that  he  was  born  king  of 
Prance.  But  misfortune  is  not  crime,  nor  is  indif- 
cretion  always  the  greater!  guilt.  I  (hall  never  think  that 
a  prince,  the  a£r.s  of  whofc  whole  reign  were  a  feries  of 
conceilions  to  his  fubjecls,  who  was  willing  to  relax  his 
authority,  to  remit  his  prerogatives,  to  call  his  people  to 
a  (hare  of  freedom,  not  known,  perhaps  not  dehred  by 
their  anceftors  ;  fuch  a  prince,  though  he  mould  be 
fubje<5i  to  the  common  frailties  attached  to  men  and  to 
princes,  though  he  mould  have  once  thought  it  necefTary 
to  provide  force  againft  the  defperate  deiigns  manifestly 
carrying  on  againd  his  perfon,  and  the  remnants  of  his 
authority ;  though  all  this  fhould  be  taken  into  confi- 
deration,  I  ihall  be  led  with  great  difficulty  to  think  he 
deferves  the  cruel  and  infulting  triumph  of  Paris,  and  of 
Dr.  Price.  I  tremble  for  the  caufe  of  liberty,  from  fuch 
an  example  to  kings.  I  tremble  for  the  caufe  of  humanity, 
in  the  unpunimed  outrages  of  the  moil  wicked  of  mankind. 
But  there  are  fome  people  of  that  low  and  degenerate 
faffiion  of  mind,  that  they  look  up  with  a  fort  of  com- 
placent  awe  and  admiration  to  kings,  who  know  to  keep 
firm  in  their  feat,  to  hold  a  flri£r.  hand  over  their  fubje6b, 
to  afTert  their  prerogative,  and  by  the  awakened  vigilance 
of  a  fevere  defpotifm,  to  guard  againil:  the  very  firft  ap- 
proaches of  freedom.  Againft.  fuch  as  thefe  they  never 
elevate  their  voice.  Deferters  from  principle,  lifted  with 
fortune,  they  never  fee  any  good  in  fuffering  virtue,  nor 
any  crime  in  profperous  ufurpation. 

If 
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If  it  Could  have  been  made  clear  to  me,  that  the  king' 
and  queen  of  France  (thofe  I  mean  who  were  fuch  before 
the  triumph)  were  inexorahle  and  cruel  tyrants,  that 
they  had  formed  a  deliberate  fcheme  for  madacring  the 
National  AiTembly  (I  think  I  have  feen  fomething  like 
the  latter  iniinuated  in  certain  publication^)  I  ibould  think 
their  captivity  juft.  If  this  be  true,  mucii  more  ought  to 
have  been  done,  but  done,  in  my  opin  on,  m  another 
manner.  The  punifhment  of  real  tyrants  is  a  no'  le  and 
awful  z8t  of  juftice  ;  and  it  has  with  truth  been  iaid  lo 
be  confolatory  to  the  human  mind.  But  if  I  were  to 
punifh  a  wicked  king,  I  mould  regard  the  dignity  m 
avenging  the  crime.  Juflice  is  grave  and  decorous,  and 
in  its  punimrnents  rather  feems  to  fubmit  to  a  necefhty, 
than  to  make  a  choice.  Had  Nero,  or  Agnppma,  or 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  or  Charles  the  Ninth,  been  the  Cub- 
jeel: ;  if  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  after  the  murder 
of  Patkul,  or  his  predeceffor  Chriftma,  after  the  murder 
of  Monaldefchi,  had  fallen  into  your  hands,  Sir,  or 
into  mine,  I  am  fure  our  conduct  would  have  been 
different . 

If  the  French  King,  or  King  of  the  French,  (or  by 
whatever  name  he  is  known  in  the  new  vocabulary  of 
your  conftitution)  has  in  his  own  perfon,  and  that  of  his 
Queen,  really  deferved  thefe  unavowed  but  unavenged 
murderous  attempts,  and  thofe  fubfequent  indignities 
more  cruel  than  murder,  fuch  a  perfon  would  ill  deferve 
even  that  fubordinate  executory  truft,  which  I  underftand 
is  to  be  placed  in  him ;  nor  is  he  fit  to  be  called  chief  in  a 
nation  which  he  has  outraged  and  opprefTed.  A  worfe 
choice  for  fuch  an  office  in  the  new  commonwealth,  than 
that  of  a  depofed  tyrant,  could  not  poilibly  be  made. 
But  to  degrade  and  infult  a  man  as  the  word  of  criminals, 
and  afterwards  to  truft  him  in  your  higheft  concerns,  as  ai 
faithful,  honeft,  and  zealous  fervant,  is  not  confident  in 
reafoning,  nor  prudent  in  policy,  nor  fafe  in  practice. 
Thofe  who  could  make  fuch  an  appointment  mud  be  guilty 
of  a  more  flagrant  breach  of  truft  than  any  they  have  yet 
committed  againft  the  people.  As  this  is  the  only  crime 
in  which  your  leading  politicians  could  have  acled  incon- 
Mently,  I    conclude  that  there  is  no  fort  of  ground  for 
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ihefe  horrid  infinuations.     I  think  no  better  of  all  the 
other  calumnies. 

In  England,  we  give  no  credit  to  them.     We  are  ge- 
nerous enemies  :    We  are  faithful  allies.     We  fpurn  from 
us  with  difguft:  and  indignation  the  flanders  of  thofe  who 
bring  us  their  anecdotes  with  the  atteftation  of  the  flower- 
de-luce  on  their  ilioulder.     We  have  Lord  George  Gordon 
fad  in  Newgate  ;  and   neither  his  being  a  public  profelyte 
to  Judaifm,  nor  his  having  in  his  zeal  againft  Catholick 
priefts  and  all  fort  of  eccleiiaftics,  raifed  a  mob  (excufethe 
term,  it   is  flill  in  ufe  here)   which  pulled  down   all  our 
prifons,  have  preferved  to  him  a  liberty,  of  which  he  did 
not  render  himfelf  worthy  by  a  virtuous  ufe  of  it.     We 
have  rebuilt  Newgate,  and  tenanted  the  manfion.     We 
have  pnfons  almofi  as  ftrong  as  the  Baftrle,  for  thofe  who 
dare  to  libel  the  queens  of  France.     In  this  fpiritual  retreat, 
let  the  noble  libeller  remain.     Let  him  there  meditate   on 
his  Thalmud,  until  he  learns   a  conduct  more  becoming 
his  birth  and  parts,  and  not  fo  difgraceful  to  the  ancient 
religion  to  which  he  has  become  a  profelyte  ;  or  until  forne 
perfons  from  your  fide  of  the  water,  to  pleafe  your  new 
Hebrew  brethren,  fhall  ranfom  him.     He  may  then   be 
enabled  topurchafe,  with  the  old  hoards  of  the  fynagogue^ 
and  a  very  fmall  poundage,  on  the  long  compounded  in- 
tereil  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  lilver  (Dr.  Price  has  fhewn\ 
us  what  miracles  compound  intereft  will  perform  in  17  90 
years)  the  lands  which  are  lately   discovered  to  have  been 
ufurped  by   the  Gallican   church.     Send   us  your  popifk 
Archbiihop  of  Paris,  and  we  will  fend  you  our  proteftant 
Rabbin.     We  fhall  treat  the  perfon  you  fend   us  in  ex- 
change like  a  gentleman  and  an  honeil  man,  as  he  is ; 
but  pray  let  him  bring  with  him  the  fund  of  his  hofpitality, 
bounty,  and  charity  ;  and,    depend  upon  it,    we   mall 
never  conhYcate  a  ihilling  of  that  honourable  and  pious 
fund,  nor  think  of  enriching  the  treafury  with  the  fpoils 
or  the  poor-box. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  the  ho* 
nour  of  our  nation  to  be  fomewhat  concerned  in  the  dif- 
claimer  of  the  proceedings,  of  this,  fociety  of  the  Old  Jewry 
and  the  London  Tavern.  I  have  no  man's  proxy.  I 
ipeak   only  from  myfelf ;  when  I  difclaim,  as  I  do  with 
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all  pomble  earneftnefs,  all  communion  with  the  acWs  iii 
that  triumph,  or  with  the  admirers  of  it.  When  I  affert 
any  thing  elfe,  as  concerning  the  people  of  England, 
I  fpeak  from  obfervation  not  from  authority  ;  but  I 
fpeak  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  a  pretty  extent 
five  and  mixed  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of 
this  kingdom,  of  all  defcnptions  and  ranks,  and  after 
a  courfe  of  attentive  obfervation,  began  early  in  life, 
and  continued  for  near  forty  years.  I  have  often  been 
aftonifhed,  considering  that  we  are  divided  from  you 
but  by  a  (lender  dyke  of  about  twenty-four  miles*  and 
that  the  mutual  intercourle  between  the  two  countries 
has  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you  feem  to 
know  of  us.  I  fufpecl:  that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming 
a  judgment  of  this  nation  from  certain  publications, 
which  do,  very  erroneouily,  if  they  do  at  all,  reprefent 
the  opinions  and  difpohtions  generally  prevalent  in 
England.  The  vanity,  reftieilhefs,  petulance,  and  fpi- 
rit  of  intrigue  of  feverai  petty  cabals,  who  attempt  to 
hide  their  total  want  of  confequence  in  buftie  and  noife, 
and  puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  makes 
you  imagine  that  our  contemptuous  negledl  of  their  abili- 
ties is  a  mark  of  general  acquiefcence  in  their  opinions* 
No  fuch  thing,  I  allure  you.  Becaufe  half  a  dozen  graff- 
hoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  impor- 
tunate chink,  whilft  thoufands  of  great  cattle,  repofed 
beneath  the  ihadow  of  the  Britifh  oak,  chew  the  cud  and 
are  nlent,  pray  do  not  imagine,  that  thofe  who  make  the 
noife  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field;  that,  of  courfe, 
they  are  many  in  number ;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are 
other  than  the  little  fhrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though 
loud  and  troublefome  infe&s  of  the  hour. 

I  almoft  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
amongft  us  participates  in  the  "  triumph"  of  the  Revo- 
lution Society.  If  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and 
their  children,  were  to  fall  into  our  hands  by  the  chance 
of  war,  in  the  moil:  acrimonious  of  all  hoftilities  (I  de- 
precate fuch  an  event,  I  deprecate  fuch  hoftility)  they 
would  be  treated  with  another  fort  of  triumphal  entry  into 
London.  We  formerly  have  had  a  king  of  France  in  that 
fituation  |  you  have  read  how' he  was  treated  by  the  victor 
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111  the  field  ;  and  in  what  manner  he  was  afterwards  re- 
ceived in  England.     Four  hundred  years  have  gone  over 
lis  ;  but  I  believe  we  are  not  materially  changed  iince  that 
period.     Thanks  to   our  fullen  rehftance  to  innovation, 
thanks   to  the  cold  iluggifhnefs  of  our  national  character, 
we  flill  bear  the  ftamp  of  our  forefathers.   We  have  not  (as 
I  conceive)  loft  the  generality  and  dignity  of  thinking  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  nor  as  yet  have  we  fubtilized  our- 
felves  into  favages.     We  are  not  the  converts  of  Rouffi.au; 
we  are  not  the  difciples  of  Voltaire  ;  Helvethis  has  made-, 
no  progrefs  amongft  us.     Atheitts  are  not  our  preachers  ;  , 
madmen  are  not  our  lawgivers.     We  know  that  we  have 
made  no  difcoveries  ;  and  we  think  that  no  discoveries  are 
to  be  made,  in   morality  ;  nor  many  in  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  government*  nor  in  the  ideas  of  liberty,  which 
were  underftood  long  before    we  were  born,  altogether  as 
well  as  they  will   be  after  the  grave  has  heaped  its  mould 
upon  our  prefumption,  and   the  filent  tomb  fhall  have 
impofed  its  law  on  our  pert  loquacity.  In  England  we  have 
not  yet  been  completely  embowelled  of  our  natural  entrails; 
we  {till  feel  within  us,  and  we  cherifh  and  cultivate,  thofe 
inbred  fentiments  which  are  the  faithful  guardians,  the 
aclive  monitors  of  our  duty,  the  true   fupporters  of  all 
liberal  and  manly  morals.     We  have  not  been  drawn  and 
tnnTed,  in   order  that  we  may  be  filled,  like  (luffed  birds 
in  a  mufeum,  with    chaff  and  rags,  and  paltry,  blurred 
fhreds  of  paper  about  the  rights  of  man.     We  preferve  the 
whole  of  our  feelings  dill   native  and  and  entire,  unfo- 
phifticated    by  pedantry  and  infidelity.     We   have  real 
hearts  of  fiefh  and  blood  beating  in  our  bofoms*     We  fear 
God  ;  we  look  up  with  awe  to   kings ;  with  affection  to 
parliaments  ;  with  duty  to  magiflrates  ;  with  reverence 
to  priefts ;  and  with  refpecf  to  nobility.*     Why  ?  Becaufe 
when  fuch  ideas  are  brought  before  our  minds,  it  is  natural 

M  to 

*  The  Englilh   are,  I  conceive,  mifreprelented  in  a  Letter    pubiifhed 
in    one   of  the  papers,  by  a  gentleman  thought  to  be  a  diffenting  minifter. 
• — When    writing  to  Dr.  Price,  of  the  fpitic  which  prevails    at    Pans,   he» 
fays,   "   The    fpi.it   of  the  people  in  this  place  has  abolifhed  aH  the  proud 
dijlinttions  which  the  king  and  nobles  had  ufurped  in  their  minds;  whe- 
ther  they    talk   of  "   the   king,  the  noble,  or   the  priefi,  their  whole 
language  is  that  of  the  moft  enlightened and liberal amongjt  the  Englijh." 
If  this  gentleman  means  to  contine  che  terms  enlightened  and  liberal  to  one 
fet  of  men  in  England,  it  may  be  true.     It  is  not  generally  fo. 
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to  be  (o  affected  ;  becaufe  all  other  feelings  are  falfe  arid 
fpurious,  and  tend  to  corrupt  our  minds,  to  vitiate  our 
primary  morals,  to  render  us  unfit  for  rational  liberty ; 
and  by  teaching  us  a  fervile,  licentious,  and  abandoned 
infolence,  to  be  our  low  fport  for  a  few  holidays,  to  make 
us  perfectly  fit  for,  and  juftly  deferving  of  flavery, 
through  the  whole  courfeof  our  lives. 

You  fee,  Sir,  that  in  this  enlightened  age  I  am  bold 
enough  to  confefs,  that  We  are  generally  men  of  un- 
taught feelings;  that  mflead  of  cafting  away  all  our  old 
prejudices,  we  cherifh  them  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
and,  to  take  more  fname  to  ourfelves,  we  cherifh  them 
becaufe  they  are  prejudices  ;  and  the  longer  they  have 
laded,  and  the  more  generally  they  have  prevailed,  the 
more  we  cherifh  them.  We  are  afraid  to  put  men  td 
live  and  trade  each  on  his  own  private  (lock  ofreafon; 
becaufe  we  fufpecl:  that  this  ftock  in  each  man  is  fmall, 
and  that  the  individuals  would  do  better  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  general  bank  and  capital  of  nations,  and  of 
ages*  Many  of  Our  men  of  fpeculation,  inftead  of  ex- 
ploding general  prejudices,  employ  their  fagacity  to  dif- 
cover  the  latent  wifdom  which  prevails  in  them.  If 
they  find  what  they  feek,  and  they  feldom  fail,  they 
think  it  more  wife  to  Continue  the  prejudice,  with  the 
reafon  involved,  than  to  caft  away  the  coat  of  prejudice* 
aid  to  leave  nothing  but  the  naked  reafon  ;  becaufe  pre- 
jud.ce,  with  its  feafon,  has  a  motive  to  give  action  to 
that  reaion,  and  an  affe&ion  which  will  give  it  perma- 
nence. Prejudice  is  of  ready  application  in  the  emer- 
gency ;  it  previOufly  engages  the  mind  in  a  fteady 
couri'e  of  Wifdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the  man 
hefitatmg  in  t4ie  moment  of  deCihon,  fceptical,  puzz-ed, 
and  unrefolved.  Prejudice  renders  a  man's  virtue  his 
habit  j  and  not  a  feries  of  unconnected  acts.  Through 
juft  prejudice,  his  duty  becomes  a  part  of  his  nature. 

Your  literary  men,  and  your  politicians,  and  fo  do 
'the  whole  clan  ©f  the  enlightened  among  us,  effentially 
differ  m  thcfe  points.  They  have  no  refpecl:  for  the 
wifdom  of  others  ;  but  they  pay  it  off  by  a  very  full 
meafure  of  confidence  in  their  own.  With  them  it  is  a 
fufficient  motive  to  deftroy  an  old  fcheme  of  things,  be- 
caufe . 
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caufe  it  is  an  old  one.  As  to  the  new,  they  are  in  no 
fort  of  fear  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  a  building 
run  up  in  hafte  ;  becaufe  duration  is  no  object  to  thofe 
who  think  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  before  their 
time,  and  who  place  all  their  hopes  in  difcovery.  They 
conceive,  very  fyftematically,  that  all  things  which  give 
perpetuity  are  rnifchievous,  and  therefore  they  are  at  in- 
expiable war  with  all  eftabhfhments.  They  think  that 
government  may  vary  like  modes  of  drefs,  and  with  as 
little  ill  effect.  That  there  needs  no  principle  of  attach- 
ment, except  a  fenfe  of  prefent  conveniency,  to  any  con- 
futation of  the  date.  They  always  fpeak  as  if  they  were 
of  opinion  that  there  is  a  lingular  (pecies  of  compact  be- 
tween them  and  their  magiftrates,  which  binds  the  ma- 
giftrate,  but  which  has  nothing  reciprocal  m  it,  but 
that  the  majefly  of  the  people  has  a  right  to  d.flblve  it 
without  any  reafon  but  its  will.  Their  attachment  to 
their  country  itfelf,  is  only  fo  far  as  it  agrees  with  fome 
of  their  fleeting  projects  ;  it  begins  and  ends  with  that 
fcheme  of  polity  which  falls  in  with  their  momentary 
opinion. 

Thefe  doctrines,  or  rather  fentiments,  feem  prevalent 
with  your  new  ftatefmen.  But  they  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  on  which  we  have  always  a£ted  m  this 
country. 

I  hear  it  is  fometimes  given  out  in  France,  that  what 
is  doing  among  you  is  after  the  example  of  England.  I 
beg  leave  to  affirm,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  done  with  you 
has  originated  from  the  practice  or  the  prevalent  opi- 
nions of  this  people %  either  in  the  a6t  or  in  the  fpirit  of 
the  proceeding.  Let  me  add,  that  we  are  as  unwilling 
to  learn  thefe  lehons  from  France,  as  we  are  fure  that  we 
never  taught  them  to  that  nation.  The  cabals  here  who 
take  a  fort  of  {hare  in  your  tranfa&ions  as  yet  con  (ill:  but 
of  an  handful  of  people.  If  unfortunately  by  their  in- 
trigues, their  fermons,  their  publications,  and  by  a  con- 
fidence derived  from  an  expected  union  with  the  coun- 
fels  and  forces  of  the  French  nation,  they  mould  draw 
coniiderable  numbers  into  their  faction,  and  in  confe- 
rence mould  feriouily  attempt  any  thing  here  in  imita- 
tion of  what  has  been  done  with  you,  the  event  I  dare 

venture. 
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venture  to  prophefy,  will  be,  that,  with  fome  trouble  to 
their  country,  they  will  foon  accomplim  their  own  de- 
ftru&ion.  This  people  refufed  to  change  their  law  m 
remote  ages,  from  refpect  to  the  infallibility  of  popes  ;  3 
and  they  will  not  now  alter  it  from  a  pious  implicit  faith 
in  the  dogmatifra  of  philosophers  ;  though  the  former  was 
armed  with  the  anathema  and  crufade,  and  chough  the 
latter  mould  aQ:  w^th  the  libel  and  the  lamp-iron. 

Formerly  your  affairs  were  your  own  concern  only. 
We  felt  for  them  as  men;  but  we  kept  aloof  from  them, 
becaufe  we  were  not  citizens  of  France.  But  when  we 
fee  the  model  held  up  to  ourfelves,  we  muff,  feel  as 
Engliffimen,  and  feeling,  we  muff  provide  as  Enghfhmen. 
Your  affairs,  in  fpite  of  us,  are  made  a  part  of  our  in- 
tereft  ;  fo  far  at  leafl  as  to  keep  at  a  diflance  your  panacea, 
or  your  plague.  If  it  be  a  panacea,  we  do  not  want  it. 
We  know  the  confequences  of  unnecefTary  phync.  If  it 
be  a  plague  ;  it  is  fuch  a  plague,  that  the  precautions  of 
the  moft  fevere  quarantine  ought  to  be  eftablifhed 
againii  it. 

I  hear  on  all  hands  that  a  cabal,  calling  itfelf  philo- 
fophic,  receives  the  glory  of  many  of  the  late  proceedings; 
and  that  their  opinions  and  fyftems  are  the  true  actuating 
fpirit  of  the  whole  of  them.  I  have  heard  of  no  party  in 
England,  literary  or  political,  at  any  time,  known  by 
fuch  a  description.  It  is  not  with  you  compofed  of  thofe 
men,  is  it  ?  whom  the  vulgar,  in  their  blunt,  homely 
flyle,  commonly  call  Atheifts  and  Infidels  ?  If  it  be,  I 
admit  that  we  too  have  had  writers  of  that  description, 
who  made  fome  noife  in  their  day.  At  prefent  they  repofe 
in  lafling  oblivion.  Who,  born  within  the  laft  forty 
years,  has  read  one  word  of  Collins,  and  Toland,  and 
Tindal,  and  Chubb,  and  Morgan,  and  that  whole  race 
who  called  themfelves  Freethinkers  ?  Who  now  reads 
Bolingbroke  ?  Who  ever  read  him  through  ?  Afk  the 
bookfellers  of  London  what  is  become  of  all  thefe  lights  of 
the  world.  In  as  few  years  their  few  fuccefTors  will  go  to 
the  family  vault  of  "  all  the  Capulets."  But  whatever 
they  were,  or  are,  with  us,  they  were  and  are  wholly 
■unconnected  individuals.  With  us  they  kept  the  com- 
mon nature   of  their  kind,    and    were   not  gregarious. 

They 
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They  never  a£fced  in  corps,  nor  were  known  as  a  fa&lon 
in  the  ftate,  nor  prefumed  to  influence,  in  that  name  or 
character,  or  for  the  purpofes  of  fuch  a  faction,  on  any 
of  our  public  concerns.  Whether  they  ought  fo  to  exift, 
and  fo  he  permitted  to  act,  is  another  queftion.  As  fuch 
cabals  have  not  exifted  in  England,  fo  neither,  has  the 
fpirit  of  them  had  any  influence  in  eftabliming  the  original 
frame  of  our  conftitution,  or  in  any  one  of  the  feveral 
reparations  and  improvements  it  has  undergone.  The 
whole  has  been  done  under  the  aufpices,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  fan6tions  of  religion  and  piety.  The  whole  has 
emanated  from  the  fimplicity  of  our  national  character, 
and  from  a  fort  of  native  plainnefs  and  direclnefs  of  un- 
derstanding, which  for  a  long  time  characterized  thofe 
men  who  have  fucceffively  obtained  authority  amongft  us. 
This  difpoiition  ftill  remains,  at  lead  in  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

We  know,  and  what  is  better  we  feel  inwardly,  that 
religion  is  the  bafis  of  civil  fociety,  and  the  fource  of  all 
good  and  of  all  comfort.*  In  England  we  are  fo  con- 
vinced of  this,  that  there  is  no  ruft  of  fu perdition,  with 
which  the  accumulated  abfurdity  of  the  human  mind 
might  have  crufted  it  over  in  the  courfe  of  ages,  that 
ninety-nine  in  an  hundred  of  the  people  of  England  would 
not  prefer  to  impiety.  We  mail  never  be  fuch  fools  as  to 
call  in  an  enemy  to  the  fubftance  of  any  fyftem  to  remove 
its  corruptions,  to  fupply  its  defe&s,  or  to  perfect  its  con - 
flruction.  If  our  religious  tenets  mould  ever  want  a 
further  elucidation,  we  lhall  not  call  on  atheifm  to  explain 
them.  We  mall  not  light  up  our  temple  from  that  unhal- 
lowed fire.  It  will  be  illuminated  with  other  lights.  It 
will  be  perfumed  with  other  incenfe,  than  the  infectious 
fluff  which  is  imported  by  the  fmugglers  of  adulterated 
metaphyiics.  If  our  eccleiiaftical  eftablifhment  mould 
want  a  revifion.,  it   is  not  avarice  or  rapacity,  public  or 

private, 

*  Sit  igitur  hoc  ab  initio  perfuafum  civibus,  dominos  effe  omnium 
rerum  ac  moderatotes,  deo6  ;  eaque,  qua;  gerantur,  eorum  geri  vi, 
ditione,  ac  numine  ;  eofdemque  optime  de  genere  hominum  mereri  ;  et 
qualis  quifquefit,  quid  agat,  quid  in  fe  admittat,  qua  mente,  qua  pietate 
colat  religiones  intueri  :  piorura  et  impiorum  habere  rationem.  His 
enim  rebus  imbutai  mentes  haud  fane,  abhorrebuot  ab  utili  et  a  vera  fen- 
teatia.     Cic.  de  Legibus,  1.  %, 
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private,  that  we  fhall  employ  for  the  audit,  or  receipt,  or 
application  of  its  canfecrated  revenue. — Violently  con- 
demning neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Armenian,  nor,  fince 
heats  are  fubfided,  the  Roman  fyftem  of  religion,  we 
prefer  the  Proteftant ;  not  becaufe  we  think  it  has  lefs  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  in  it,  but  becaufe,  in  our  judge- 
ment, it  has  more.  We  are  proteftant  s,  not  from 
indifference  but  from  zeal. 

We  know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that  man  is 
by  his  conftitution  a  religious  animal  ;  that  atheifm  is 
agamft,  not  only  our  reafon  but  our  inftin&s  ;  and  that 
it  cannot  prevail  long.  But  if,  in  the  moment  of  riot, 
and  m  a  drunken  delirium  from  the  hot  fpirit  drawn  out 
of  the  alembick  of  hell,  which  in  France  is  now  fo  funoufly 
toiling,  we  fhould  uncover  our  nakednefs  by  throwing  off 
that  Chriftian  religion  which  has  hitherto  been  our  boaft 
and  comfort,  and  one  great  fource  of  civilization  amongft; 
us,  and  among  many  other  nations,  we  are  apprehenfive 
(being  well  aware  that  the  mind  will  not  endure  avoid) 
that  fome  uncouth,  pernicious,  and  degrading  fuper- 
ftition,  might  take  place  of  it. 

For  that  reafon,  before  we  take  from  our  eftablifhment 
the  natural  human  means  of  eftimation,  and  give  it  up  to 
contempt,  as  you  have  done,  and  in  doing  it  have  in- 
curred the  penalties  you  well  deferve  to  fuffer,  we  defire 
that  fome  other  may  be  prefented  to  us  in  the  place  of  it. 
We  fhall  then  form  our  judgment. 

On  thefe  ideas,  inftead  of  quarrelling  with  eftablifh- 
ments,  as  fome  do,  who  have  made  a  philofophy  and  a 
religion  of  their  hoftility  to  fuch  inftitutions,  we  cleave 
clofely  to  them.  We  are  refolved  to  keep  an  eftablifhed 
church,  an  eftablifhed  monarchy,  an  eftablifhed  arifto- 
cracy,  and  an  eftablifhed  democracy,  each  in  the  degree 
it  exifts,  and  in  no  greater.  I  fhall  fhew  you  prefently 
how  much  of  each  of  thefe  we  pofTefs. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  (not  as  thefe  gentlemen  think 
it,  the  glory)  of  this  age,  that  every  thing  is  to  be  dif- 
cuffed,  as  if  the  conftitution  of  our  country  were  to  be 
always  a  fubje£r.  rather  of  altercation  than  enjoyment. 
For  this  reafon,  as  well  as  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  thofe 
among  you  (if  any  fuch  you  have  among  you)  who  may 

wifh 
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tyifti  to  prbfit  of4  examples,  Iventure  to  trouble  you  witk 
a  few  thoughts  upon  eachofthefe  eftablifhments.  I  do 
not-th ink  they  were  unwife  in  andent  Rome,  who,  when, 
they  wifhed  to  new-model  their  laws,  fent  commimoners 
to  examine  the  beft  conftituted  republics  within  their 
reach. 

Firft,  I  beg  leave  to  fpeak  of  our  church  eftabliihment, 
which  is  the  firft  of  our  prejudices,  not  a  prejudice  de« 
ftitute  of  reafon,  but  involving  in  it  profound  and  ex- 
tend ve  wifdom.  I  fpeak  of  it  firft.  It  is  firft,  and  laft, 
and  midft  in  our  minds.  For,  taking  ground  on  that 
religious  fyftem,  of  which  we  are  now  in  poffeflion,  we 
Continue  to  a6t  on  the  early  received,  and  uniformly 
continued  fenfe  of  mankind.  That  fenfe  not  only >  like  a 
"wife  architect,  hath  built  up  the  auguft  fabric  of  the  ftates, 
but  like  a  provident  proprietor,  to  preferve  the  ftru6ture 
from  prophanation  and  ruin,  as  a  facred  temple,  purged 
from  all  the  impurities  of  fraud,  and  violence,  and 
injuftice,  and  tyranny,  hath  folemnly  and  for  ever  con-* 
fecrated  the  commonwealth,  and  all  that  officiate  in  it. 
This  confecration  is  made,  that  all  who  adminifter  in  the 
government  of  men,  in  which  they  ftand  in  the  perfon  of 
Ood  himfelf,  mould  have  high  and  worthy  notions  of 
their  function  and  deftination  ;  that  their  hope  fhould  be 
full  of  immortality  ;  that  they  fhould  not  look  to  the 
paltry  pelf  of  the  moment,  nor  to  the  temporary  and 
transient  praife  of  the  vulgar,  but  to  a  folid,  permanent 
exiftence,  in  the  permanent  part  of  their  nature,  and  to  a 
permanent  fame  and  glory,  in  the  example  they  leave  as  a 
rich  inheritance  to  the  world. 

Such  fublime  principles  ought  to  be  infufed  into  per- 
fons  of  exalted  lituations  £  and  religious  eftablifhments. 
provided,  that  may  continually  revive  and  enforce  them. 
•Every  fort  of  moral,  every  fort  of  civil,  every  fort  of  po- 
litic inftitution,  aiding  the  rational  and  natural  ties  that 
connect  the  human  underftanding  and  affections  to  the 
divine,  are  not  more  than  necefTary,  in  order  to  build 
up  that  wonderful  ftru&ure,  Man  ;  whofe  prerogative  it 
is,  to  be  in  a  great  degree  a  creature  of  his  own  making  ; 
and  who,  when  made  as  he  ought  to  be  made,  is  deftined 
to  hold  no  trivial  place  in  the  creation.     But  whenever 

man 
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man  Is  put  over  men,  as  the  better  nature  ought  ever 
to  prefide,  in  that  cafe,  more  particularly,  he  fliould  as 
nearly  as  poflible  be  approximated  to  his  perfection. 

The  confecration  of  the  ftate,  by  a  ftate  religious  efta- 
bliftiment,  is  neceffary  alfo  to  operate  with  an  whole- 
fome  awe  upon  free  citizens ;  becaufe,  in  order  to  fecure 
their  freedom,  they  muft  enjoy  fome  determinate  portion 
of  power.  To  them  therefore  a  religion  connected  with 
the  ftate,  and  with  their  duty  towards  it,  becomes  even 
more  neceffary  than  in  fuch  focieties,  where  the  people 
by  the  terms  of  their  fubje&ion  are  confined  to  private 
fentiments,  and  the  management  of  their  own  family 
concerns.  All  perfons  poffemng  any  portion  of  power 
ought  to  be  ftrongly  and  awefuliy  impreffed  with  an  idea 
that  they  acl:  in  truft  ;  and  that  they  are  to  account  for 
their  conduct  in  that  truft  to  the  one  great  mafter,  author 
and  founder  of  fociety. 

This  principle  ought  even  to  be  more  ftrongly  im- 
preffed upon  the  minds  of  thoie  who  compofe  the  col- 
lective fovereignty  than  upon  thofe  of  fingle  princes. 
Without  inftruments,  thefe  princes  can  do  nothing. 
Whoever  ufes  inftruments,  in  finding  helps,  finds  alfo 
impediments.  Their  power  is  therefore  by  no  means 
compleat ;  nor  are  they  fafe  in  extreme  abufe.  Such 
perfons,  however  elevated  by  flattery,  arrogance,  and 
felf- opinion,  muft  be  fenfible  that,  whether  covered  or 
not  by  politive  law,  in  fome  way  or  other  they  are  ac- 
countable even  here  for  the  abufe  of  their  truft.  If  they 
are  not  cut  off  by  a  rebellion  of  their  people,  they  may 
be  ftrangledby  the  very  Janiffaries  kept  for  their  fecurity 
againft  all  other  rebellion.  Thus  we  have  feen  the 
king  of  France  fold  by  his  foldiers  for  an  encreafe 
of  pay.  But  where  popular  authority  is  abfolute  and 
unreftrained,  the  people  have  an  infinitely  greater,  be- 
caufe a  far  better  founded  confidence  in  their  own  power. 
They  are  themfelves,  in  a  great  meafure,  their  own  inftru- 
ments. They  are  nearer  to  their  objects.  Befldes,  they  are 
lefs  under  refponfibility  to  one  of  the  greateft  controlling 
powers  on  earth,  the  fenfe  of  fame  and  eftimation.  The 
fhare  of  infamy  that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  indi- 
vidual 
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Vidual  in  public  a<5b,  is  fmall  indeed  ;  the  operation  of 
opinion  being  in  the  inverfe  ratio  to  the  number  of  thofe 
who  abufe  power.  Their  own  approbation  of  their  own 
a6h  has  to  them  the  appearance  of  a  public  judgment  m 
their  favour.  A  perfect  democracy  is  therefore  the  mod 
lhamelefs  thing  in  "the  world.  As  it  is  the  moil  fhame- 
lefs,  it  is  alfo  the  mot  fearlefs.  No  man  apprehends  in 
his  perfon  he  can  be  made  fubjecl:  to  punifhment.  Cer- 
tainly the  people  at  large  never  ought  :  for  as  all 
puniihments  are  for  example  towards  the  confervation  of 
the  people  at  large,  the  people  at  large  can  never  become 
the  fubjecl  of  punifhment  by  any  human  hand.*  It  is 
therefore  of  infinite  importance  that  they  fhould  not  be 
fuffered  to  imagine  that  their  will*  any  more  than  that 
of  kings,  is  the  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong.  They 
ought  to  be  perfuaded  they  are  full  as  little  entitled,  and 
far  lefs  qualified,  with  iafety  to  themfelves,  to  ufe  any 
arbitrary  power  whatfoever  5  that  therefore  they  are  not, 
under  a  falfe  fhew  of.  liberty,  but,  in  truth,  to  exercife 
an  unnatural  inverted  domination,  tyrannically  to  exaQ:, 
from  thofe  who  officiate  in  the  ftate,  not?  an  entire  devo- 
tion to  their  intereft,  which  is  their  right,  but  an  abject 
fubmiffion  to  their  occasional  will  ;  extinguifhing  thereby, 
in  all  thofe  who  ferve  them,  all  moral  principle,  all  fenfe 
of  dignity,  all  ufe  of  judgment,  and  all  coniiftency  of 
character,  whilft  by  the  very  fame  procefs  they  give 
themfelves  up  a  proper,  a  fuitable,  but  a  rnoft  contempti- 
ble prey  to  the  fervile  ambition  of  popular  fycophants  or 
courtly  flatterers. 

When  the  people  have  emptied  themfelves  of  all  the 
lud  of  felnfh  will,  which  without  religion  it  is  utterly 
impoliible  they  ever  fhould,  when  they  are  conl'c.oustr.at 
they  exercife,  and  exercife  perhaps  in  an  higher  link  of 
the  order  of  delegation,  the  power,  which  to  be  legitimate 
muft  be  according  to  that  eternal  immutable  law,  in 
which  will  and  reafon  are  the  fame,  they  will  be  more 
careful  how  they  place  power  in  bafe  and  incapable  hands. 
In  their  nomination  to  office,  they  will  not  appoint  to  the 
exercife  of  authority,  as  to  a  pitiful  job,  but  as  to  an 
holy  function  ;    not    according   to    their     fordid   felfifii 
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Ittfereflj  nor  to  their  wanton  caprice,  nor  to  their  arbi- 
trary will; 'but  they  will  confer  that  power  (which  any 
man  may  well  tremble  to  give  or  to  receive)  on  thofe  only, 
in  whom  they  may  difcern  that  predominant  proportion 
of  acii-ve  virtue  and  wifdom,  taken  together  and  fitted  to 
the  charge,  fuch,  as  in  the  great  and  inevitable  mixed 
ma's  of  human  imperfections  and  infirmities,  is  to  be 
found. 

When  they  are  habitually  convinced  that  no  evil  can  be 
acceptable,  ejther  in  the  a£f  or  the  permimon,  to  him 
whole  eflfence  is  good,  they  will  be  better  able  to  extirpate 
out  of  the  minds  of  all  magiftrates,  civil,  ecclehaftical, 
or  military,  any  thing  that  bears  the  lead  refemblance  to  a 
proud  and  lawleis  domination. 

But  one  of  the  firft  and  moll:  leading  principles  on 
which  the  commonwealth  and  the  laws  are  confecrated, 
is  left  the  temporary  pofTeiTors  and  life-renters  in  it,  un- 
mindful of  what  they  have  received  from  their  anceftors, 
or  of  what  is  due  to  their  pofterity,  fhould  a£fc  as  if  they 
were  the  entire  mailers  ;  that  they  fhould  not  think  it 
arnongft  their  rights  to  cut  off  the  entail,  or  commit  wafte 
on  the  inheritance,  by  defiroying  at  their  pleafure  the 
whole  original  fabric  of  their  fociety  ;  hazarding  to  leave 
to  thofe  who  come  after  them,  a  ruin  inftead  of  an 
habitation — and  teaching  thefe  fuccefTors  as  little  to  re- 
fpecfc  their  contrivances,  as  they  had  themfelves  refpected 
the  institutions  of  their  forefathers.  By  this  unprincipled 
facility  of  changing  the  ftate  as  often,  and  as  much,  and 
in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  floating  fancies  or  fafhions, 
the  whole  chain  and  continuity  of  the  commonwealth 
would  be  broken.  No  one  generation  could  link  with 
the  other.  Men  would  become  little  better  than  the  flies 
of  a  fummer. 

And  firft  of  all  the  fcience  of  jurifprudence,  the  pride  cf 
the  human  intellect,  which,  with  all  its  detects,  redun- 
dancies, and  errors,  is  the  collected  reafon  of  ages, 
combining  the  principles  of  original  juftice  with  the  in- 
finite variety  of  human  concerns,  as  a  heap  of  old  exploded 
errors,  would  be  no  longer  lludied.  Perfonal  felf-fuffi- 
ciency  and  arrogance  (the  certain  attendants  upon  all 
thofe   who  have  never  experienced  a  wifdom  greater  than 
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their  own)   would  ufurp  the  tribunal.     Of    courfe,    no 
certain  laws,  eftabl  idling  invariable  grounds  of  hope  and 
fear,  would  keep  the  actions  of  men  in  a  certain  courte, 
or  direct  them  to   a  certain  end.     Nothing  ftable  in  the 
modes  of  holding  property,  or  exerciung  function,   could 
form  a  folid  ground  on  which  any  parent  could  fpeculate 
in  the  education  of  his  offspring,  or  in  a  cho<ce  for  their 
future  eilablilhment  in  the  world.     No  principles  would 
be  early  worked  into  the  habits.     As  foon  as  the  mod  able 
inftruclor  had   completed   his  laborious  courfe   of    infti- 
tution,  inftead  of  fending   forth  his  pupil,  accomphdied 
in   a  virtuous  difcipline,  fitted  to   procure  him  attention 
and  refpe<5t,  in  his  place  in  fociety,  he  would  find  every 
thing  altered  ;  and  that  he  had  turned  out  a  poor  creature 
to  the  contempt  and  derifion  of  the  world,  ignorant  of  the 
true  grounds  of  edimation. .    Who  would  infure  a  tender 
and  delicate  knk  of  honour  to  beat  almoft  with  the  fir  ft 
pulfesof  the  heart,  when  no  man  could  know  what  would 
be  theteft  of  honour  in  a  nation,  continually  varying  the 
ftandard   of  its   coin  ?  No  part  of  life  would  retain  its  ac- 
quifitions.    Barbarifm  with  regard  to  fcience  and  literature, 
unfkilfulnefs  with  regard  to  arts  and  manufactures,  would 
infallibly  fucceed  to  the   want  of  a  deady  education  and 
fettled  principle ;  and    thus    the     commonwealth     itieif 
would,    in   a  few  generations,    crumble  away,    be   dis- 
connected into  the  dull  and  powder  of  individuality,  and 
at  length  difperfed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 

To  avoid  therefore  the  evils  of  inconftancy  and  versa- 
tility, ten  thoufand  times  worfe  than  thofe  of  obftinacy 
and  the  blinded  prejudice,  we  have  confecrated  the  date,, 
that  no  man  mould  approach  to  look  into  defects  or  cor- 
ruptions but  with  due  caution  ;  that  he  fnould  never 
dream  of  beginning  its  reformation  by  its  fubverfion ; 
that  he  mould  approach  to  the  faults  of  the  date  as  to  the 
wounds  of  a  father,  with  pious  awe  and  trembling  foli- 
citude.  By  this  wife  prejudice  we  are  taught  to  look 
with  horror  on  thofe  children  of  their  country  who  are 
prompt  radily  to  hack  that  aged  parent  in  pieces,  and 
put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magicians,  in  hopes  that  by 
their  poifonous  weeds,,  and  wild  incantations,  they  may 
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regenerate  the  paternal  conftltution,  and  renovate  their 
father's  life, 

Society  is  indeed  a  contract  Subordinate  contracts  for 
chisels  of  mere  occafional  intereft  may  be  di'ffolved  at 
pleafure — hut  the  ftate  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  no- 
thing better  than  a  partnership  agreement  in  a  trade  of 
pepper  ana  coffee,  cahco  or  tobacco,  or  fome  other  inch 
low  concern,  to  be  taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  in- 
tereft, and  to  be  dhTolved  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties. 
It  is  to  be  looked  on  with  other  reverence  ;  becaufe  it  is 
■not  a  partnerfhip  in  things  fubfervient  only  to  the  grofs 
animal  exiftence  of  a  temporary  and  penftiable  nature. 
It  is  a  partnerfhip  in  all  fcience  ;  a  partnerfhip  iri  all  art  j 
a  partnerfhip  in  every  virtue,  and  in  all  perfection.  As 
tl  r  ends  of  iuch  a  partnerfnip  cannot  be  obtained  in  many 
g(  nerations,  it  becomes  a  partnerfhip  not  only  between 
thofe  wh0  are  living,  but  between  thofe  who  are  living, 
t  who   are   dead,    and  thofe  who  are  to   be   born. 

Each  contract  of  each  particular  ftate  is  but  a  claufe  in 
the  great  pr  imaevaj  contract  of  eternal  fociety,  linking 
tae  lower  with  the  higher  natures,  connecting  the  vihble 
and  invifible  world,  according  to  a  fixed  compact  fanc- 
t  oned  by  the  inviolable  oath  which  holds  all  phvfical 
and  all  moral  natures,  each  in  their  appointed  place. 
This  law  is  not  fubjeel  to  the  will  of  thofe,  who  by  an 
obligation  above  them,  and  infinitely  fuperior,  are  bound 
to  fubmit  their  will  to  that  law.  The  municipal  corpo- 
rations of  that  univerfal  kingdom  are  not  morally  at 
liberty  at  their  pleafure,  and  on  their  fpeculations  oi  a 
contingent  improvement,  wholly  to  feparate  and  tear 
afunder  the  bands  of  their  fubordinate  community,  and 
to  difTolve  it  into  an  unfocial,  uncivil,  unconnected 
chaos  of  elementary  principles.  It  is  the  firft  and  fii- 
preme  neceflity  only,  a  neceffity  that  is  not  chofen  but 
choofes,  a  neceflity  paramount  to  deliberation,  that 
admits  no  drcufiion,  and  demands  no  evidence,  which 
aione  can  juftify  a  refort  to  anarchy.  This  neceflity  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule ;  becaufe  this  neceflity  itfelf  is 
a  part  too  of  that  moral  and  phyfical  difpoMtion  of 
things  to  which  man  muft  be  obedient  by  confent  or 
force  j  bat  if  that   which  is  only   fubmiilion  to  neceffity 
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fhould  be  made  the  object  of  choice,  the  law  is  broken, 
nature  is  difobeyed,  and  the  rebellious  are  outlawed, 
cafl  forth,  and  exiled,  from  this  world  of  reafon,  and 
order,  and  peace,  and  virtue,  and  fruitful  penitence, 
into  the  antagonifl  world  of  madnefs,  difcord,  vice, 
eoiifufion,  and  unavailing  forrow. 

Thefe,  my  dear  Sir,  are,  were,  and  I  think  long  will 
he  the  fentiments  of  not  the  lead  learned  and  reflecting 
part  of  this  kingdom.  They  who  are  included  in  this 
defcription,  form  their  opinions  on  fuch  grounds  as  fuch 
perfons  ought  to  form  them.  The  lefs  enquiring  receive 
them  from  an  authority  which  thofe  whom  Providence 
dooms  to  live  on  truft  need  not  be  afhamed  to  rely  on. 
Thefe  two  forts  of  men  move  in  the  fame  direction, 
though  in  a  different  place.  They  both  move  with  the 
order  of  the  univerfe.  They  all  know  or  feel  this  great 
ancient  truth  :  '<  Quod  illi  principi  et  praepotenti  Deo 
"  qui  omnern  hunc  mundum  regit,  nihil  eorum  quae 
f  e  quidem  fiant  in  terris  acceptius  quam  concilia  et  castus 
*(  hominum  jure  fociati  quae  civitates  appellantur." 
They  take  this  tenet  of  the  head  and  heart,  not  from  the 
great  name  which  it  immediately  bears,  nor  from  the 
greater  from  whence  it  is  derived  ;  but  from  that  which 
alone  can  give  true  weight  and  fanction  to  any  learned 
Opinion,  the  common  nature  and  common  relation  of 
men.  Perfuaded  that  all  things  ought  to  be  done 
with  reference,  and  referring  all  to  the  pomt  of 
reference  to  which  all  mould  be  directed,  they  think 
themfelves  bound,  not  only  as  individuals  in  the  fane- 
tuary  of -the  heart,  or  as  congregated  in  that  perfonal 
capacity,  to  renew  the  memory  of  their  high  origin  and 
caft  ;  but  alfo  in  their  corporate  character  to  perform 
their  national  homage  to  the  inftitutor,  and  author  and 
protector  of  civil  fociety;  without  which  civil  fociety  man 
could  not  by  any  poflibility  arrive  at  the  perfection  of 
"which  his  nature  is  capable,  nor  even  make  a  remote  and 
faint  approach  to  it.  They  conceive  that  He  who  gave 
our  nature  to  be  perfected  by  our  virtue,  willed  alfo  the 
neceflary  means  of  its  perfection — He  willed  therefore  the 
ftate — He  willed  its  connection  with  the  fource  and  ori- 
ginal archetype  of  all  perfection  They  who  are  con- 
vinced of  this  his  will,  which  is  the  law  of  laws  and  the 
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fovereign  of  fovereigns,  cannot  think  it  re preh enable, 
that  this  our  corporate  fealty  and  homage,  that  this  our 
recognition  of  a  figniory  paramount,  I  had  almoft  faid 
this  Oblation  of  the  ftate  itfelf,  as  a  worthy  offering  on 
the  high  altar  of  universal  praife,  Ihould  be  performed  as 
ail  public  folemn  aCts  are  performed,  in  buildings,  in 
muiic,  in  decoration,  in  fpeech,  in  the  dignity  of  perfons, 
according  to  the  cuftoms  of  mankind,  taught  by  their 
nature  ;  that  is,  with  modeft  fplendour,  with  unaifuming 
ftate,  with  mild  majeity  and  fober  pomp.  For  thefe 
purpofes  they  think  fome  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  as  ufefully  employed  as  it  can  be,  in  fomenting  the 
luxury  of  individuals.  It  is  the  public  ornament.  It  is 
the  public  confolation.  It  nouriihes  the  public  hope. 
The  pooreff.  man  finds  his  own  importance  and  dignity 
in  it,  whilft  the  wealth  and  pride  of  individuals  at  every 
moment  makes  the  man  of  humble  rank  and  fortune  fen- 
fibleofhis  inferiority,  and  degrades  and  vilifies  his  con- 
dition. It  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to  raife  his 
nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a  ft  ate  in  which  the 
privileges  of  opulence  will  ceafe,  when  he  will  be  equal  by 
nature,  and  may  be  more  than  equal  by  virtue,  that 
this  portion  of  the  general  wealth  of  his  country  is  em- 
ployed and  fanclified. 

I  affure  you  I  do  not  aim  at  fingularity.  I  give  you 
opinions  which  have  been  accepted  amongft  us,  from 
very  early  times  to  this  moment,  with  a  continued  and 
general  approbation,  and  which  indeed  are  fo  worked  into 
my  m;nd,  that  I  am  unable  to  diftinguilh  what  I  have 
learned  from  others  from  the  refults  of  my  own  meditation. 

It  is  on  fome  fuch  principles  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  England,  far  from  thinking  a  religious,  national 
eftaM  fhment  unlawful,  hardly  think  it  lawful  to  be 
without  one.  In  France  you  are  wholly  miftaken  if  you 
do  not  believe  us  above  all  other  things  attached  to  it, 
and  beyond  all  other  nations  ;  and  when  this  people  has 
a<Oed  unwifely  and  unjuftifiably  in  its  favour  (as  m  fome 
inftances  they  have  done  moft  certainly)  in  their  very 
errors  you  will  at  leaft  difcover  their  zeal. 

This  principle  runs  through  the  whole  fyftem  of  their 
polity.     They  do  not  confider  their  church  eflabl'fhment 
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as  convenient,  but  as  efTential  to  their  flate  ;  not  as  a 
thing  heterogeneous  and  feparable  ;  fomething  added  for 
accommodation  >  what  they  may  either  keep  up  or  lay 
ande,  according  to  their  temporary  ideas  of  convenience. 
They  consider  it  as  the  foundation  of  their  whole  confti- 
tution,  with  which,  and  with  every  part  of  which,  it 
holds  an  indiflbluble  union.  Church  and  ftate  are  ideas 
infeparable  in  their  minds,  and  fcarcely  is  the  one  ever 
mentioned  without  mentioning  the  other. 

Our  education  is  fo  formed  as  to  confirm  and  fix  this 
imprefiiori.  Our  education  is  in  a  manner  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  ecclefiaftics,  and  in  all  flages  from  infancy  to 
manhood.  Even  when  our  youth,  leaving  fchools  and 
univerfities,  enter  that  moft  important  period  of  life 
which  begins  to  link  experience  and  fludy  together,  and 
when  with  that  view  they  vilit  other  countries,  inftead  of 
old  domeftics  whom  we  have  feen  as  governors  to  prin- 
cipal men  from  other  parts,  three-fourths  of  thofe  who  go 
abroad  with  our  young  nobility  and  gentlemen  are  eccle- 
fiaftics ;  not  as  auflere  raafters,  nor  as  mere  followers ; 
but  as  friends  and  companions  of  a  graver  character,  and 
not  feldom  perfons  as  well  born  as  themfelves.  With 
them;,  as  relations,  they  moft  commonly  keep  up  a  clofe 
connexion  through  life.  By  this  connexion  we  conceive 
that  we  attach  our  gentlemen  to  the  church  ;  and  we  libe- 
ralize the  church  by  an  intercourfe  with  the  leading  cha- 
racters of  the  country. 

So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecclefiaflical  modes  and 
fafhions  of  inftkution,  that  very  little  alteration  has  been 
made  in  them  mice  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  ;. 
adhering  in  this  particular,  as  in  all  things  elfe,  to  our 
old  fettled  maxim,  never  entirely  nor  at  once  to  depart 
from  antiquity.  We  found  thefe  old  inftitutions,  on  the 
whole,  favourable  to  morality  and  difcipline  >  and  we 
thought  they  were  fufceptible  of  amendment,  without 
altering  the  ground.  We  thought  that. they  were  capable 
of  receiving  and  meliorating,  and  above  all  of  prefer ving 
the  acceffions  of  fcience  and  literature,  as  the  order  of 
Providence  ffiould  fucceffively  produce  them.  And  after 
all,  with  this  Gothic  and  monkiih  education  (for  fuch  it 
is   in  the  ground-work)  we  may  put  in  our  claim  to  as 
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ample  and  as  early  a  {hare  in  all  the  improvements  hi 
fcience,  in  arts,  and  in  literature,  which  have  illumi-* 
nated  and  adorned  the  modern  world,  as  any  other  nation 
in  Europe ;  we  think  one  ma  n  caufe  of  this  improvement 
Was  our  not  defpifing  the  patrimony  of  knowledge  which 
was  left  us  by  our  forefathers. 

It  is  from  our  attachment  to  a  church  eftablifhment  that 
the  Englifh  nation  did  not  think  it  wife  to  entruft  that 
great  fundamental  intereft  of  the  whole  to  what  they  trull: 
no  part  of  their  civil  or  military  public  fervice,  that  is  to 
the  unfteady  and  precarious  contribution  of  individuals. 
They  go  further.  They  certainly  never  have  fufFered  and 
never  will  fuffer  the  fixed  eftate  of  the  church  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  penfion,  to  depend  on  the  treafnry,  and  to 
be  delayed,  withheld,  or  perhaps  to  be  extinguished  by 
fifcal  difficulties  ;  which  difficulties  may  fometimes  be  pre- 
tended for  political  purpofes,  and  are  in  fafir.  often  brought 
On  by  the  extravagance,  negligence,  and  rapacity  cf 
politicians.  The  people  of  England  think  that  they  have 
conftitutional  motives,  as  well  as  religious,  againft  any 
project  of  turning  their  independent  clergy  into  eccle- 
fiaftical  penfioners  of  ftate.  They  tremble  for  their  liberty, 
from  the  influence  of  a  clergy  dependent  on  the  crown  ; 
they  tremble  for  the  public  tranquility  from  the  diforders 
of  a  factious  clergy*  if  it  were  made  to  depend  upon  any 
other  than  the  crown.  They  therefore  made  their  church, 
like  their  king  and  their  nobility,  independent. 

From  the  united  confederations  of  religion  and  confti- 
tutional policy,  from  their  opinion  of  a  duty  to  make  a 
fure  /  provifion  for  the  confolation  of  the  feeble  and  the 
inftrucYion  of  the  ignorant,  they  have  incorporated  and 
identified  the  eftate  of  the  church  with  the  mafs  of  private 
property,  of  which  the  ftate  is  not  the  proprietor,  either 
for  uie  or  dominion,  but  the  guardian  only  and  the  re- 
gulator. They  have  ordained  that  the  provifion  cf  this 
eftablifhment  might  be  as  ftable  as  the  earth  on  which  it 
ftands,  and  fhouldnot  fluctuate  with  the  Euripus  of  funds 
and  actions. 

The  men  of  England,  the  men,  I  mean,  of  light  and 
leading  in  England,  whofe  wifdom  (if  they  have  any)  is 
open  and  direct,  would  be  afhamed,  as  of  a  filly  deceitful 
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trick,  to  profefs  any  religion  in  name,  which  by  their  pro- 
ceedings they  appeared  to  contemn.  If  by  their  conduct 
(the  only  language  that  rarely  lies)  they  feemed  to  regard 
the  great  ruling  principle  of  the  moral  and  the  natural 
world,  as  a  mere  invention  to  keep  the  vulgar  in  ober 
dience,  they  apprehend  that  by  fuch  a  conduct  they 
would  defeat  the  politic  purpofe  they  have  in  view.  They 
would  find  it  difficult  to  make  others  to  believe  in  a  fyftem 
to  which  they  manifeftly  gave  no  credit  thernfelves.  The 
Chriftian  ftatefmen  of  this  land  would  indeed  firft  provide 
for  the  multitude  ;  became  it  is  the  multitude  ;  and  is 
therefore,  as  fuch,  the  firft  objecl:  in  the  ecclefiaftical  in- 
ftitution,  and  in  all  inftitutions.  They  have  been, 
taught,  that  the  circumftance  of  the  gofpel's  being 
preached  to  the  poor,  was  one  of  the  great  tefls  of  its  true 
million.  They  think,  therefore,  that  thofe  do  not  believe 
it,  who  do  not  take  care  it  mould  be  preached  to  the  poor. 
But  as  they  know  that  charity  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
defcription,  but  ought  to  apply  itfelf  to  all  men  who  have 
wants,  they  are  not  deprived  of  a  due  and  anxious  fenfa- 
tion  of  pity  to  the  diftreffes  of  the  miferable  great.  Thev 
are  not  repelled  through  a  faftidious  delicacy,  at  the 
flench  of  their  arrogance  and  prefumption,  from  a  medi- 
cinal attention  to  their  mental  blotches  and  running  fores. 
They  are  fenfible,  that  religious  inftru&ion  is  of  more 
confequence  to  them  than  to  any  others  ;  from  the 
greatnefsof  the  temptation  to  which  they  are  expofed  ; 
from  the  important  confequences  that  attend  their  faults ; 
from  the  contagion  of  their  ill  example  ;  from  the  necef- 
lity  of  bowing  down  the  ftubborn  neck  of  their  pride  and 
ambition  to  the  yoke  of  moderation  and  virtue;  from  a 
confideration  of  the  fat  ftupidity  and  grofs  ignorance 
concerning  what  imports  men  mod  to  know,  which 
prevails  at  courts,  and  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  in 
fenates,  as  much  as  at  the  loom  and  in  the  field. 

The  Englifh  people  are  fatisfied,  that  to  the  great  the 
confolations  of  religion  are  as  riecefiary  as  its  inftruclions. 
They  too  are  among  the  unhappy.  They  feel  perfonai 
pain  and  domeftic  forrow.  In  thefe  they  have  no  privi- 
lege, but  are  fubje&  to  pay  their  full  contingent  to  the 
eontributions  levied  on  mortality.     They  want  this  fo- 
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verelgn  balm  under  their  gnawing  cares  and  anxieties, 
which  being  lefs  converfant  about  the  limited  wants  of 
animal  life,  range  without  limit,  and  are  diversified  by- 
infinite  combinations  in  the  wild  and  unbounded  re- 
gions of  imagination.  Some  charitable  dole  is  want- 
ing to  thefe  our  often  very  unhappy  brethren,  to  fill 
the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in  minds  which  have  no- 
thing on  earth  to  hope  or  fear  ;  fomething  to  relieve  in 
the  killing  langour  and  over-laboured  laffitude  of  thofe 
who  have  nothing  to  do ;  fomething  to  excite  an  ap- 
petite to  exigence  in  the  palled  fatiety  which  attends 
on  all  pleafures  which  may  be  bought,  where  nature 
is  not  left  to  her  own  procefs,  where  even  defi re  is  an- 
ticipated, and  therefore  fruition  defeated  by  meditated 
fchemes  and  contrivances  of  delight;  and  no  interval, 
no  obftacle,  is  interpofed  between  the  wilh  and  the 
accomplilhment. 

The  people  of  England  know  how  little  influence  the 
teachers  of  religion  are  likely  to  have  with  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  of  long  (landing,  and  how  much  lefs  with 
the  newly  fortunate,  if  they  appear  in  a  manner  no  way 
aflbrted  to  thole  with  whom  they  mull:  afTociate,  and  over 
whom  they  muft  even  exercife,  in  fome  cafes,  fomething 
like  an  authority.  What  muft  they  think  of  that  body  of 
teachers,  if  they  fee  it  in  no  part  above  the  eftablifhment  of 
their  domeftic  fervants  ?  If  the  poverty  were  voluntary, 
there  might  be  fome  difference.  Strong  inftances  of 
felf-denial  operate  powerfully  on  our  minds  ;  and  a  man 
who  has  no  wants  has  obtained  great  freedom  and 
firmnefs,  and  even  dignity.  But  as  the  mafs  of  any 
defcription  of  men  are  but  men,  and  their  poverty  cannot 
be  voluntary,  that  difrefpect.  which  attends  upon  all  Lay 
poverty,  will  not  depart  from  the  Ecclefiaftical.  Our 
provident  conftitution  has  therefore  taken  care  that 
thofe  who  are  to  inftract.  prefumptuous  ignorance, 
thofe  who  are  to  be  cenfors  over  infolent  vice,  fhould 
neither  incur  their  contempt,  nor  live  upon  their  alms; 
nor  will  it  tempt  the  rich  to  a  neglect  of  the  true  me- 
dicine of  their  minds.  For  thefe  rcafons,  whilft  we 
provide  firft  for  the  poor,  and  with  a  parental  folicitude, 
we  have  not  relegated  religion  (like  fomething  we  were 
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afhamed  to    fhew)  to    obfcure   municipalities  or    ruflic 
villages.     No  !    We  will  have  her  to  exalt  her  mitred 
front  in   courts   and   parliaments      We  will   have   her 
mixed  throughout  the  whole  mafs  of  life,  and  blended 
with  all   the   clafTes  of  fociety.     The  people  of  England 
will  ftiew  to  the  haughty   potentates  of  the  world,  and 
to  their  talking  fophifters,  that  a  free,  a  generous,   an 
informed   nation,    honours   the    high   magiftrates   of  its 
church  ;  that  it  will  not  fuffer  the  infolence  of  wealth 
and  titles,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  proud   pretention,  to 
look  down  with  fcorn  upon  what  they  look  up  to  with 
reverence  ;    nor  prefume  to    trample   on    that  acquired 
perfonal  nobility,  which  they  intend  always  to  be,  and 
which  often  is  the  fruit,  not  the  reward,  (for  what  can  be 
the  reward  ?)  of  learning,  piety,  and  virtue.     They  can 
fee,  without  pain  or  grudging,  an  Archbifhop  precede  a 
Duke.     They  can  fee  a  Bifhop  of  Durham,  or  a  Bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  in  poffeffion  of  ten  thoufand    pounds   a 
year  ;  and  cannot  conceive  why  it  is  in  worfe  hands  than 
eflates  to  the  like   amount  in  the  hands  of  this  Earl,  or 
that  Squire  ;  although  it  may  be  true,  that  fo  many  dogs 
and  horfes  are  not  kept  by  the  former,  and  fed  with  the 
victuals  which  ought  to  nourilh  the  children  of  the  people. 
It  is  true,  the  whole  church  revenue  is  not  always  em- 
ployed, and   to   every  fhilling,  in  charity;  nor  perhaps 
ought  it  ;  but  fomething  is  generally  fo  employed.     It  is 
better  to  cherifh  virtue  and  humanity,  by  leaving  much 
to  free  will,  even  with  fome  lofs  to  the  object,  than  to 
attempt  to  make   men  mere  machines  and   inflruments 
of  a  political  benevolence.      The  world   on  the  whole 
will  gain  by  a  liberty,  without  which  virtue  cannot  exift. 

When  once  the  commonwealth  has  eflablifhed  the 
eftates  of  the  church  as  property,  it  can,  confidently, 
hear  nothing  of  the  more  or  the  lefs.  Too  much  and 
too  little  are  treafon  againfl  property.  What  evil  can 
arife  from  the  quantity  in  any  hand,  whilfl  the  fu- 
preme  authority  has  the  full,  fovereign  fuperintendance 
over  this,  as  over  all  property,  to  prevent  every  fpecies  of 
abufe  ;  and,  whenever  it  notably  deviates,  to  give  to  it  a 
direction  agreeable  to  the  purpofes  of  its  inftitution. 

In  England  mofl  of  us  conceive  that  it  is  envy  and 
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malignity  towards  thofe  who  are  often  the  beginners  of 
their  own  fortune,   and  not  a  love  of  the  felf-denial  and 
mortification  of  the  ancient  church,  that  makes  fome  look 
afkance  at  the  diflincticns,  and  honours,  and  revenues, 
which,  taken  from  no   perfon,  are  fet  apart  for   virtue. 
The  ears  of  the  people  of  England   are   diftinguiihing. 
They  hear  thefe  men  fpeak  broad.     Their    tongue   be- 
trays them.     Their  language  is  in  the  patois  of  traud ; 
in  the  cant  and  gibberiih  of  hypecrify.     The  people  of 
England    muft  think  fo,    when   thefe   praters   affect  to 
carry   back  the    clergy  to    that  primitive  evangelic   po- 
verty which,    in   the    fpirit,    ought    always  to   exift   in 
them,  (and  in  us  too,   however  we  may  like  it)   but  in 
the  thing  muiL  be  varied,  when  the  relation  of  that  body 
to  the  ftate  is  altered  ;  when  manners,  when  modes  of  life, 
when  indeed  the  whole  order  of  human  affairs  has  under- 
gone a  total  revolution.     We  {hail  believe. thofe  reformers 
to  be  then  honed  enthuliafts,  not  as  now  we  think  them, 
cheats  and  deceivers,  when  we  fee  them  throwing  their 
own  goods  into  common,  and  fubmitting  their  own  per- 
fons  to  the  auftere  discipline  of  the  early  church. 

With  thefe  ideas  rooted  in  jtheir  minds,  the  commons 
of  Great-Britain,  in  the  national  emergencies,  will  never 
feek  their  refource  from  the  confiscation  of  the  effates  of  the 
church  and  poor.  Sacrilege  and  proscription  are.  not 
among  the  ways  and  means  in  our  committee  of  fupply. 
The  Jews  in  Change  Alley  have  not  yet  dared  to  hint 
their  hones  of  a  mortgage  on  the  revenues  belonging  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury.  I  am  not  afraid  that  I  mail  be  difa- 
vowed,  when  I  allure  you  that  there  is  not  one  public  man 
in  this  kingdom,  whom  you  would  wifh  to  quote;  no 
not  one  of  any  party  or  defcription,  who  does  not  repro- 
bate the  dimoneil,  perfidious,  and  cruel  confifcation 
which  the  national  afTembly  has  been  compelled  to  make 
of  that  property  which  it  was  their  firft  duty  to  protect. 

It  is  with  the  exultation  of  a  little  natural  pride  I  tell 
you,  that  thofe  amongft  us  who  have  wilhed  to  pledge  the 
focieties  of  Paris  in  the  cup  of  their  abominations,  have 
been  disappointed.  The  robbery  of  your  church  has 
proved  a  Security  to  the  pofTeffions  of  ours.  It  has  roufed 
the,  people.  They  Sfe'e  with  horror  and  alarm  that  enor- 
mous 
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mous  and  fhamelefs  acl:  of  profcription.  It  has  opened, 
and  will  more  and  more  open  their  eyes  upon  the  felfifh 
enlargement  of  mind,  and  the  narrow  liberality  of  fenti- 
ment  of  infidious  men,  which  commencing  in  clofe  hypo- 
crify  and  fraud  have  ended  in  open  violence  and  rapine. 
At  home  we  behold  fimilar  beginnings.  We  are  on  our 
guard  againft  fimilar  conclufions. 

I  hope  we  (hall  never  be  fo  totally  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  the 
duties  impofed  upon  us  by  the  law  of  focial  union,  as, 
upon  any  pretext  of  public  fervice,  to  confifcatc  the  goods 
of  a  fingle  unoffending  citizen.  Who  but  a  tyrant  (a 
name  expreffive  of  every  thing  which  can  vitiate  and 
degrade  human  nature)  could  think  of  feizing  on  the 
property  of  men,  unaccufed,  unheard,  untried,  by  whole 
defcriptions,  by  hundreds  and  thoufands  together  ?  who 
that  had  not  loft  every  trace  of  humanity  could  think  of 
calling  down  men  of  exalted  rank  and  facred  function, 
fome  of  them  of  an  age  to  call  at  once  for  reverence  and 
eompaffion,  of  cafting  them  down  from  the  higheft  fitua- 
tion  in  the  commonwealth,  wherein  they  were  maintained 
by  their  own  landed  property,  to  a  ftate  of  indigence, 
depreflicn  and  cqntempt  ? 

The  conhTcafors  truly  have  made  fome  allowance  to 
their  victims  from  the  fcraps  and  fragments  of  their  own 
tables  from  which  they  have  been  fo  harfhly  driven, 
and  which  have  been  fo  bountifully  fpread  for  a  feaft 
to  the  harpies  of  ufury.  But  to  drive  men  from  inde- 
pendence to  live  on  alms  is  itfelf  great  cruelty.  That 
which  might  be  a  tolerable  condition  to  men  in  one  ftate 
of  life,  and  not  habituated  to  other  things,  may,  when 
all  thefe  circumftances  are  altered,  be  a  dreadful  revolu- 
tion ;  and  one  to  which  a  virtuous  mind  would  feel 
pain  in  condemning  any  guilt  except  that  which  would 
demand  the  life  of  the  offender.  But  to  many  minds 
this  punilhment  of  degradation  and  infamy  is  worfe  than 
death.  Undoubtedly  it  is  an  infinite  aggravation  of 
this  cruel  fuffering,  that  the  perfons  who  were  taught 
a  double  prejudice  in  favour  of  religion,  by  education 
and  by  the  place  they  held  in  the  adminiftration  of  its 
functions,  are  to  receive  the  remnants  of  their  property 
as  alms  from  the  profane  and  impious  hands  of  thofe 
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who  had  plundered  them  of  all  the  reft  ;  to  receive  (if 
they  are  at  alt  to  receive)  not  from  the  charitable  con- 
tributions of  the  faithful,  but  from  the  infoient  tender- 
nefs  of  known  and  avowed  Atheifm,  the  maintenance 
of  religion,  meafured  out  to  them  on  the  flandard  of 
the  contempt  in  which  it  is  held  ;  and  for  the  purpofe 
of  rendering  thofe  who  receive  the  allowance  vile  and 
of  no  eftimation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

But  this  a61:  of  feizure  of  property,  it  feems,  is  a  judge- 
ment in  law,  and  not  a  confiscation.  They  have,  it  feems, 
found  out  in  the  academies  of  the  Palais  Royale,  and  the 
Jacobins,  that  certain  men  had  no  right  to  the  pofTeffions 
which  they  held  under  law,  ufage,  the  decifions  of  courts, 
and  the  accumulated  prescription  of  a  thoufand  years. 
They  fay  that  eccleiiaftics  are  fictitious  perfons,  creatures 
of  the  ftate  ;  whom  at  pleafure  they  may  deftroy,  and 
of  courfe  limit  and  modify  in  every  particular ;  that  the 
goods  they  pclTefs  are  not  properly  theirs,  but  belong  to 
the  ftate  which  created  the  fiction ;  and  we  are  therefore 
not  to  trouble  ourfelves  with  what  they  may  fufFer  in 
their  natural  feelings  and  natural  perfons,  on  account 
of  what  is  done  towards  them  in  this  their  conftrucliive 
character.  Of  what  import  is  it,  under  what  names 
you  injure  men,  and  deprive  them  of  the  juft  emolu- 
ments of  a  profeflioh,  in  which  they  were  not  only  per- 
mitted but  encouraged  by  the  ftate  to  engage  ;  and  upon 
the  fuppofed  certainty  of  which  emoluments  they  had 
formed  the  plan  of  their  lives,  contracted  debts,  and  led 
multitudes  to  an  entire  dependence  upon  them  ? 

You  do  not  imagine,  Sir,  that  I  am  going  to  compli- 
ment this  miferable  diftin&ion  of  perfons  with  any  long 
difcuflion.  The  arguments  of  tyranny  are  as  contempti- 
ble as  its  force  is  dreadful.  Had  not  your  confifcators 
by  their  early  crimes  obtained  a  power  which  fecures 
indemnity  to  all  the  crimes  of  which  they  have  fince 
been  guilty,  or  that  they  can  commit,  it  is  not  the  fyl- 
logifm  of  the  logician  but  the  lalh  of  the  executioner 
that  would  have  refuted  a  fophiftry  which  becomes  an 
accomplice  of  theft  and  murder.  The  fophiftic  tyrants 
of  Paris  are  loud  in  their  declamations  againft  the  de- 
parted regal  tyrants  who  in  former  ages  have  vexed  the 
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world.  They  are  thus  bold,  becaufe  they  are  fafe  from 
the  dungeons  and  iron  cages  of  their  old  matters.  Shall 
we  be  more  tender  of  the  tyrants  of  our  own  time,  when 
we  fee  them  acting  worfe  tragedies  under  our  eyes  ?  ihall 
we  not  ufe  the  fame  liberty  that  they  do,  when  we  can 
ufe  it  with  the  fame  fafety  ?  when  to  fpeak  honeft  truth 
only  requires  a  contempt  of  the  opinions  of  thofe  whofc 
actions  we  abhor  ? 

This  outrage  on  all  the  rights  of  property  was  at  firfl 
covered  with  what,  on  the  fyflem  of  their  conduct,  was 
the  moil  ailoniming  of  all  pretexts — a  regard  to  national 
faith.  The  enemies  to  property  at  firft  pretended  a  mofl 
tender,  delicate,  and  fcrupulous  anxiety  for  keeping  the 
king's  engagements  with  the  public  creditor.  Thefe  pro- 
feiTors  of  the  rights  of  men  are  fo  bufy  in  teaching  others, 
that  they  have  not  leifure  to  learn  any  thing  themfelves  ; 
otherwife  they  would  have  known  that  it  is  to  the  property 
of  the  citizen,  and  not  to  the  demands  of  the  creditor  of 
the  ftate,  that  the  firft  and  original  faith  of  civil  fociety  is 
pledged-  The  claim  of  the  citizen  is  prior  in  time,  para- 
mount in  title,  fuperior  in  equity.  The  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals, whether  pofTeiTed  by  acquisition,  or  by  defcent, 
or  in  virtue  of  a  participation  in  the  goods  of  fome  commu- 
nity, were  no  part  of  the  creditor's  fecurity,  exprefled  or 
implied.  They  never  fo  much  as  entered  into  his  head 
when  he  made  his  bargain.  He  well  knew  that  the  public, 
whether  reprefented  by  a  monarch,  or  by  a  fenate,  can 
pledge  nothing  but  the  public  eftate  ;  and  it  can  have  no> 
public  eftate,  except  in  what  it  derives  from  a  jufl  and 
proportioned  imposition  upon  the  citizens  at  large.  This 
was  engaged,  and  nothing  elfe  could  be  engaged  to  the 
public  creditor.  No  man  can  mortgage  his  injustice  as 
a  pawn  for  his  fidelity. 

It  is  impofllble  to  avoid  fome  ohfervation  on  the  contra- 
dictions  caufed  by  the  extreme  rigour  and  the  extreme 
laxity  of  the  new  public  faith,  which  influenced  in  this 
tranfa&ion,  and  which  influenced  not  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  obligation,  but  to  the  description  of  the 
perfons  to  whom  it  was  engaged.  No  a&s  of  the  old 
government  of  the  kings  of  France  are  held  valid  in  the 
National  AfTembly,  except  its  pecuniary  engagements; 
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a&s  of  all  others  of  the  moil  ambiguous  legality.  The  reft 
of  the  a6ts  of  that  royal  government  are  conndered  in  fo 
odious  a  light,  that  to  have  a  claim  under  its  authority  is 
looked  on  as  a  fort  of  crime.  A  penfion,  given  as  a 
reward  for  fervice  to  the  ftate,  is  furely  as  good  a  ground 
of  property  as  any  fecurity  fjfcr  money  advanced  to  the 
ftate.  It  is  a  better ;  for  money  is  paid,  and  well  paid, 
to  obtain  that  fervice.  We  have  however  (cen  multitudes 
of  people  under  this  defcription  in  France,  who  never  had 
been  deprived  of  their  allowances  by  the  mofl  arbitrary 
minifters,  in  the  mofl:  arbitrary  times,  by  this  afTembly  of 
the  rights  of  men,  robbed  without  mercy.  They  were 
told,  in  anfwer  to  their  claim  to  the  bread  earned  with 
their  blood,  that  their  fervices  had  not  been  rendered  to 
the  country  that  now  exifts. 

This  laxity  of  public  faith  is  not  confined  to  thofe 
unfortunate  perfons.  The  afTembly,  with  perfect  con- 
fiftency  it  mull  be  owned,  is  engaged  in  a  refpeclable 
deliberation  how  far  it  is  bound  by  the  treaties  made  with 
other  nations  under  the  former  government,  and  their 
Committee  is  to  report  which  of  them  they  ought  to  ratify, 
and  which  not.  By  this  means  they  have  put  the  ex- 
ternal fidelity  of  this  virgin  ftate  on  a  par  with  its  internal. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  upon  what  rational  principle 
the  royal  government  mould  not,  of  the  two,  rather 
have  poflMTedthe  power  of  rewarding  fervice,  and  making 
treaties,  in  virtue  of  its  prerogative,  than  that  of  pledg- 
ing to  creditors  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  aclual  and  pof- 
fible.  The  treafure  of  the  nation,  of  all  things,  has 
been  the  leaft  allowed  to  the  prerogative  of  the  king  of 
France,  or  to  the  prerogative  of  any  king  in  Europe. 
To  mortgage  the  public  revenue  implies  the  fovereign 
dominion,  in  the  fulleft  fenfe,  over  the  public  purfe.  It 
goes  far  beyond  the  truft  even  of  a  temporary  and  occa- 
sional taxation.  The  acls  however  of  Phat  dangerous 
power  (the  diftincYive  mark  of  a  boundlefs  defpotifm) 
have  been  alone  held  facred.  Whence  arofe  this  prefer- 
ence given  by  a  democratic  afTembly  to  a  body  of  pro- 
perty deriving  its  title  from  the  mod  critical  and  ob- 
noxious of  all  the  exertions  of  monarchical  authority  ? 
Reafon  can  furnilh  nothing  to  reconcile  inconfiftency  ; 

nor 
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tiOr  can  partial  favour  be  accounted  for  upon  equitable 
principles.  But  the  contradiction  and  partiality  which 
admit  no  justification,  are  wot  the  lefs  without  an  ade- 
quate caufe  ;  and  that  caufe  I  do  not  think  it  difficult  to 
difcover. 

By  the  vail  debt  of  Francg  a  great  moniedinterefthad 
infenfibly  grown  up,  and  vmh  it  a  great  power.  By  the 
ancient  ufages  which  prevailed  in  that  kingdom,  the 
general  circulation  of  property,  and  in  particular  the 
mutual  convertibility  of  land  into  money,  and  of  money 
into  land,  had  always  been  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Fa- 
mily fettiements,  rather  more  general  and  more  {lri6t 
than  they  are  in  England,  the  jus  retrains,  the  great 
mafs  of  landed  property  held  by  the  crown,  and  by  a 
maxim  of  the  French  lav/  held  unalienably,  the  vaft 
eftates  of  the  ecciefiaiLic  corporations, — ail  thefe  had  kept 
the  landed  and  monied  interefts  more  feparated  in  France, 
lefs  mifcible,  and  the  owners  of  the  two  diftincl:  fpecies 
of  property  not  fo  well  difpofed  to  each  other  as  they  are 
in  this  country^ 

The  moused  property  was  long  looked  on  with  rather 
an  evil  eye  by  the  people.  They  faw  it  connected  with 
their  diftreflTes,  and  aggravating  them.  It  was  no  lefs 
envied  by  the  old  landed  interefts,  partly  for  the  fame 
reafons  that  rendered  it  obnoxious  to  the  people,  but 
much  more  foas  it  eclipfed,  by  the  fplendour  of  an  often- 
tatious  luxury,  the  unendowed  pedigrees  and  naked  titles 
of  feveral  among  the  nobility.  Even  when  the  nobility, 
which  represented  the  more  permanent  landed  intereft, 
united  themfelves  by  marriage  (which  fometimes  was  the 
cafe)  with  the  other  delcription,  the  wealth  which  faved 
the  family  from  ruin,  was  fuppofed  to  contaminate  and 
degrade  it.  Thus  the  enmities  and  heart-burnings  of 
thefe  parties  were  encreafed  even  by  the  ufual  means  by 
which  difcord  is  made  to  ceafe,  and  quarrels  are  turned 
into  friendfhip."  In  the  mean  time,  the  pride  of  the 
wealthy  men,  not  noble  or  newly  noble,  encreafed  with 
its  caufe.  They  felt  with  refentment  an  inferiority,  the 
grounds  of  which  they  did  not  acknowledge.  There  was 
no  meafure  to  which  they  were  not  willing  to  lend  them- 
felves,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  the  outrages  of  this 
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rival  pride,  and  to  exalt  their  wealth  to  what  they  confi- 
dered  as  its  natural  rank  and  eftimation.  They  ftruck  at 
the  nobility  through  the  crown  and  the  church.  They 
attacked  them  particularly  on  the  fide  on  which  they 
thought  them  the  mod  vulnerable,  that  is,  the  polTeilions 
of  the  church,  which,  through  the  patronage  of  the 
crown,  generally  devolved  upon  the  nobility.  The 
biihopricks,  and  the  great  commandatory  abbies,  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  held  by  that  order. 

In  this  {late  of  real,  though  not  always  perceived  war- 
fare between  the  noble  ancient  landed  intereft,  and  the 
new  monied  intereft,  the  greater!:  becaufe  the  moft  ap- 
plicable ftrength  was  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The 
monied  intereft  is  in  its  nature  more  ready  for  any  adven- 
ture, and  its  pofTefTors  more  difpofed  to  new  enterprizes 
of  any  kind.  Being  of  a  recent  acquifition,  it  falls  in 
more  naturally  with  any  novelties.  It  is  therefore  the 
kind  of  wealth  which  will  be  reforted  to  by  all  who  wifh 
for  change. 

Along  with  the  monied  intereft,  a  new  description  of 
men  had  grown  up,  with  whom  that  intereft  foon 
formed  a  clofe  and  marked  union  ;  I  mean  the  political 
men  of  letters;  Men  of  letters,  fond  of  diftinguifhing 
themfelves,  are  rarely  averfe  to  innovation.  Since  the 
decline  of  the  life  and  greatnefs  of  Lewis  the  XlVth, 
they  were  not  fo  much  cultivated  either  by  him,  or  by  the 
regent,  or  the  fucceflbrs  to  the  crown  ;  nor  were  they 
engaged  to  the  court  by  favours  and  emoluments  fo  Sys- 
tematically as  during  the  fplendid  period  of  that  oftenta- 
tious  and  not  impolitic  reign.  What  they  loft  in  the  old 
court  protection  they  endeavoured  to  make  up  by  joining 
in  a  fort  of  incorporation  of  their  own  ;  to  which  the 
two  academies  of  France,  and  afterwards  the  vaft  un- 
dertaking of  the  Encyclopaedia,  carried  on  by  a  Society 
of  thefe  gentlemen,  did  not  a  little  contribute. 

The  literary  cabal  had  fome  years  ago  formed  Something 
like  a  regular  plan  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Christian 
religion.  This  objecl:  they  purfued  with  a  degree  of  zeal 
which  hitherto  had  been  diicovered  only  in  the  propagators 
of  Some  Syftem  of  piety.  They  were  poffeiTcd  with  a  Spirit 
of  proSelytiSm  in  the  moft  fanatical  degree;    and  from- 
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thence  by  an  eafy  progrefs,  with  the  fpirit  of  perfecutiort 
according  to  their  means.  What  was  not  to  be  done 
towards  their  great  end  by  any  direct  or  immediate  acl, 
might  be  wrought  by  a  longer  procefs  through  the  medium 
of  opinion.  To  command  that  opinion,  the  firft  ftep  is 
to  eftablifb  a  dominion  over  thofe  who  direct  it.  They 
contrived  to  poffefs  thernfelves,  with  great  method  and 
perfeverance,  of  all  the  avenues  to  literary  fame.  Many 
of  them  indeed  ftood  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature  and 
fcience.  The  world  had  done  them  juftice,  and  in  favour 
of  general  talents,  forgave  the  evil  tendency  of  their  pecu- 
liar principles.  This  was  true  liberality,  which  they 
returned  by  endeavouring  to  confine  the  reputation  ofc 
ienfe,  learning,  and  tafle  tothemfelves  or  their  followers. 
I  will  venture  to  fay  that  this  narrow,  excluflve  fpirit,  has 
not  been  lefs  prejudicial  to  literature  and  to  tafte,  than  to 
morals  and  true  philofophy.  Thefe  Atheiflical  fathers 
have  a  bigotry  of  their  own  ;  and  they  have  learnt  to  talk 
againft  monks  with  the  fpirit  of  a  monk.  But  in  fome 
things  they  are  men  of  the  world.  The  refources  of  in- 
trigue are  called  in  to  fupply  the  defects  of  argument  and 
wit.  To  this  fyflem  of  literary  monopoly  was  joined  an 
unremitting  induftry  to  blacken  and  discredit  in  every 
way,  and  by  every  means,  all  thofe  who  did  not  hold  to 
their  faction.  To  thofe  who  have  obferved  the  fpirit  of 
their  conducl,  it  has  long  been  clear  that  nothing  was 
wanted  but  the  power  of  carrying  the  intolerance  of  the 
tongue  and  of  the  pen  into  a  perfecution  which  would 
ftrike  at  property,  liberty,  and  life. 

The  defultory  and  faint  perfecution  carried  on  again  ft 
them,  more  from  compliance  with  form  and  decency 
than  with  ferious  refentment,  neither  weakened  their 
ftrength,  nor  relaxed  their  efforts.  The  iffue  of  the 
whole  was,  that  what  with  oppofition,  and  what  with 
fuccefs,  a  violent  and  malignant  zeal,  of  a  kind  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  world,  had  taken  an  entire  poifeffion  of 
their  minds,  and  rendered  their  whole  conversation, 
which  otherwife  would  have  been  pleating  and  inftrudtive, 
perfectly  difgufting-  A  fpirit  of  cabal,  intrigue,  and 
profelytifm,  pervaded  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions.     And,    as    controverfial    zeal    foon    turns    its 
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thoughts  on  force,  they  began  to  inmiuate  themfelves 
into  a  correfpondence  with  foreign  princes  ;  in  hopes, 
through  their  authority,  which  at  firffc  they  flattered, 
they  might  bring  about  the  changes  they  had  in  view. 
To  them  it  was  indifferent  whether  thefe  changes  were  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  thunderbolt  ofdefpotifm,  or  by 
the  earthquake  of  popular  commotion.  The  corref- 
pondence between  this  cabal,  and  the  late  king  of  Pruflia, 
will  throw  no  fmall  light  upon  the  fpirit  of  all  their 
proceedings.*  For  the  fame  purpofe  for  which  they 
intrigued  with  princes,  they  cultivated,  in  a  diftinguifhed 
manner,  the  monied  intereft  of  France ;  and  partly 
through  the  means  furnifhed  by  thofe  whofe  peculiar  offices 
gave  them  the  mod  extenfive  and  certain  means  of  com- 
munication, they  carefully  occupied  all  the  avenues  to 
opinion. 

Writers,  efpecially  when  they  act  in  a  body,  and  with 
one  direction,  have  great  influence  on  the  public  mind; 
the  alliance  therefore  of  thefe  writers  with  the  monied 
interefr.  had  no  fmall  effect  in  removing  the  popular 
odium  and  envy  which  attended  that-,  fpecies  of  wealth. 
Thefe  writers,  like  the  propagators  of  all  novelties,  pre- 
tended to  a  great  zeal  for  the  poor,  and  the  lower  orders, 
whilfl  in  their  fatires  they  rendered  hateful,  by  every 
exaggeration,  the  faults  of  courts,  of  nobility,  and  of 
priefthood.  They  became  a  fort  of  demagogues.  They 
ierved  as  a  link  to  unite,  in  favour  of  one  object,  obnoxi- 
ous wealth  to  refllefs  and  defperate  poverty. 

As  thefe  two  kinds  of  men  appear  principal  leaders  in 
all  the  late  tranfafifcions,  their  junction  and  politics  will 
ferve  to  account,  not  upon  any  principles  of  law  or  of 
policy,  but  as  a  caufe,  for  the  general  fury  with  which  all 
the  landed  property  of  ecclefiaftical  corporations  has  been 
attacked ;  and  the  great  care  which,  contrary  to  their 
pretended  principles,  has  been  taken,  of  a  monied  intereft 
originating  from  the  authority  of  the  crown.  All  the 
envy  againil:  wealth  and  power,  was  artificially  directed 
againil:  other  descriptions  of  riches.  On  what  other 
principles  than  that  which  I  have  flated  can  we  account 

for 

*  I  do  not  chufe  to  fhock  the  feeling  of  the  moral  reader  v.kh  any  quo- 
tation of  their  vulgar,  bafe,  and  profane  language. 
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for  an  appearance  fo  extraordinary  and  unnatural  as  that 
of  the  ecclefiaflical  pofTeflions,  which  had  flood  fo  many 
fucceilions  of  ages  and  fhocks  of  civil  violences,  and  were 
guarded  at  oncebyjuflice,  and  by  prejudice,  being  applied 
to  the  payment  of  debts,  comparatively  recent,  inviduous, 
and  contracted  by  a  decried  and  fubverted  government  ? 

Was  the  public  eflate  a  fufficient  flake  for  the  public 
debts  ?  AfTume  that  it  was  not,  and  that  a  lofs  mujl  be 
incurred  fomewhere' — When  the  only  eflate  lawfully 
pofTeffed,  and  which  the  contracting  parties  had  in  con- 
templation at  the  time  in  which  their  bargain  was  made, 
happens  to  fail,  who,  according  to  the  principles  of  na- 
tural and  legal  equity,  ought  to  be  the  fufferer  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  ought  to  be  either  the  party  who  trufled,  or  the 
party  who  perfuaded  him  to  trufl,  or  both  ;  and  not 
third  parties  who  had  no  concern  with  the  tranfaction. 
Upon  any  infolvency,  they  ought  to  fuffer  who  were 
weak  enough  to  lend  upon  bad  fecurity,  or  they  who 
fraudulently  held  out  a  fecurity  that  was  not  valid.  Laws 
are  acquainted  with  no  other  rules  of  decifion.  But  by 
the  new  inflitute  of  the  rights  of  men,  the  only  perfons 
who  in  equity  ought  to  fufTer,  are  the  only  perfons  who 
are  to  be  faved  harmlefs  :  thofe  are  to  anfwer  the  debt 
who  neither  were  lenders  or  borrowers,  mortgagers,  or 
mortgagees. 

W'hat  had  the  clergy  to  do  with  thefe  tranfactions  ? 
What  had  they  to  do  with  any  public  engagement  further 
than  the  extent  of  their  own  debt  ?  To  that,  to  be  fure, 
their  eflates  were  bound  to  the  lafl  acre.  Nothing  can 
lead  more  to  the  true  fpirit  of  the  afTembly  which  fits  for 
public  confiscation,  with  its  new  equity  and  its  new  mo- 
rality, than  an  attention  to  their  proceeding  with  regard 
to  this  debt  of  the  clergy.  The  body  of  confifcators,  true 
to  that  monied  intereft  for  which  they  were  falfe  to  every 
other,  have  found  the  clergy  competent  to  incur  a  legal 
debt.  Of  courfe,  they  declared  them  legally  entitled 
to  the  property  which  their  power  of  incurring  the  debt 
and  mortgaging  the  eflate  implied  ;  recognizing  the 
rights  of  thofe  perfecuted  citizens,  in  the  very  acl:  in 
which  they  were  thus  grofsly  violated. 

If,  as  I  faid,  any  perfons  are  to  make  good  deficiencies 
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to  the  public  creditor,  befides  the  public  at  large,    they 
mud  be    thofe  who   managed    the   agreement.      Why 
therefore  are  not   the  eftates  of  all  the  comptrollers  ge- 
neral confiicated  ?  Why  not  thofe  of  the  long  fucceffion 
of  minifters,    financiers,    and   bankers    who  have  been 
enriched    whilft  the   nation    was   impoverifhed  by  their 
dealings  and  their   counfels  ?  Why  is  not  the  eftate  of 
Mr.  Laborde  declared  forfeited  rather  than   of  the  arch- 
biftiop  of  Paris,  who  has  had  nothing   to  do  in  the  crea- 
tion   or   in  the  jobbing  of  the  public  funds  ?    Or,    if 
you   mull:  confifcate  old  landed  eftates  in  favour  of  the 
money-jobbers,  why  is  the  penalty  confined  to  one  defcrip- 
tion  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  the  expences  of  the  Duke  de 
Choifeul  have  left  any  thing  of  the  infinite  fums  which  he 
had  derived  from  the  bounty  of  his  mafter,  during  the 
tranfa&ions  of  a  reign  which  contributed  largely,  by  every 
fpecies  of  prodigality  in  war  and  peace,  to  the  prefent 
debt  of  France.     If  any  fuch  remains,  why  is  not  this 
confifcated  ?  I  remember  to  have  been  in  Paris  during  the 
time  of  the  old  government.     I   was  there  juft  after  the 
duke  d'Aiguillon  had  been  matched   (as  it  was  generally 
thought)  from  the  block  by  the  hand  of  a  protecting  def- 
potifm.     He  was  a  minifter,  and  had  fome  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  that  prodigal  period.     Why  do   I  not  fee  his 
eftate  delivered   up  to  the  municipalities  in  which  it  is 
fituated  ?  The  noble  family  of  Noailies  have   long  been 
fervants,  (meritorious   fervants  I  admit)  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  have  had  of  courfe  fome  ihare  in  its  bounties. 
Why  do  I  hear  nothing  of  the  application  of  their  eftates 
to  the  public  debt  ?  Why  is  the   eftate  of  the  duke  de 
Rochefoucault  more  facred  than  that  of  the  cardinal  de 
Rochefoucault?  The  former  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  worthy  per- 
fon ;  and  (if  it  were  not  a  fort  of  profanenefs  to  talk  of  the 
ufe,  as  affecting  the  title  to  property)  he  makes  a  good  ufe 
of  his  revenues ;  but  it  is  no  difrepe£t  to  him  to  fay,  what 
authentic  information  well  warrants  me  in  faying,  that 
the  ufe  made  of  a  property  equally  valid,  by  his  brother  the 
cardinal  archbilhop  of  Rouen,  was  far  more  laudable  and 
far  more  public-fpirited.     Can  one  hear  of  the  profcription 
of  fuch  perfons,  and  the  confifcation  of  their  effects,  with- 
out indignation  and  horror  ?  He  is  not  a  man  who  does 
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not  feel  fuch  emotions  on  fuch  occasions.     He  does  not 
deferve  the  name  of  a  free  man  who  will  not  exprefs  them. 

Few  barbarous  conquerors  have  ever  made  fo  terrible 
a  revolution  in  property.  None  of  the  heads  of  the 
Roman  factions,  when  they  eftablifhed  <(  crudelem  illant 
Hajiam"  in  all  their  auctions  of  rapine,  have  ever  fet  up 
to  fale  the  goods  of  the  conquered  citizen  to  fuch  an  enor- 
mous amount.  It  muft  be  allowed  in  favour  of  thofe 
tyrants  of  antiquity,  that  what  was  done  by  them  could 
hardly  be  faid  to  be  done  in  cold  blood.  Their  paflions 
were  inflamed,  their  tempers  foured,  their  understandings 
confufed,  with  the  fpirit  of  revenge,  with  the  innumerable 
reciprocated  and  recent  inflictions  and  retaliations  of  blood 
and  rapine.  They  were  driven  beyond  all  bounds  of  mo- 
deration by  the  apprehennon  of  the  return  of  power  with 
the  return  of  property  to  the  families  of  thofe  they  had 
injured  beyond  all  hope  of  forgivenefs. 

Thefe  Roman  confifcators,  who  were  yet  only  in  the 
elements  of  tyranny,  and  were  not  inftrU&ed  in  the  rights 
of  men  to  exercife  all  forts  of  cruelties  on  each  other  with- 
out provocation,  thought  it  neceflfary  to  fpread  a  fort  of 
colour  over  their  injuflice.  They  considered  the  van- 
quished party  as  compofed  of  traitors  who  had  borne  arms, 
or  otherwife  had  a&ed  with  hoftility  againft  the  common- 
'  wealth.  They  regarded  them  as  perfons  who  had  for- 
feited their  property  by  their  crimes.  With  you,  in  your 
improved  ftate  of  the  human  mind,  there  was  no  fuch 
formality.  You  feized  upon  five  millions  Sterling  of 
annual  rent,  and  turned  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  human 
creatures  out  of  their  houfes,  becaufe  (C  fuch  was  your 
pleamre."  The  tyrant,  Harry  the  Eighth  of  England, 
as  he  was  not  better  enlightened  than  the  Roman  Marius's 
and  Sylla's,  and  had  not  ftudied  in  your  new  fchools, 
did  not  know  what  an  effectual  inflrument  of  defpotifm 
was  to  be  found  in  that  grand  magazine  of  ofTennve 
weapons,  the  rights  of  men.  When  he  refolved  to  rob 
the  abbies,  as  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  have  robbed  all 
the  ecclenaftics,  he  began  by  fetting  on  foot  a  com- 
miffion  to  examine  into  the  crimes  and  abufes  which 
prevailed  in  thofe  communities.  As  it  might  be  ex- 
pected, his  commifiion  reported  truths,  exaggerations, 

and 
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and  falfehoods.  But  truly  or  falfely  it  reported  abufes 
and  offences.  However,  as  abufes  might  be  corrected, 
as  every  crime  of  perfons  does  not  infer  a  forfeiture  with 
regard  to  communities,  and  as  property,  in  that  dark 
age,  was  not  difcovered  to  be  a  creature  of  prejudice,  all 
thofe  abufes,  (and  there  were  enough  of  them)  were  hardly 
thought  fufficient  ground  for  fuch  a  confifcation  as  it  was 
for  his  purpofes  to  make.  He  therefore  procured  the 
formal  furrender  of  thefe  eflates.  All  thefe  operofe  pro- 
ceedings were  adopted  by  one  of  the  mod  decided  tyrants 
in  the  rolls  ofhiftory,  as  neceffary  preliminaries,  before 
he  could  venture,  by  bribing  the  members  of  his  two 
fervile  houfes  with  a  mare  of  the  fpoil,  and  holding  out 
to  them  an  eternal  immunity  from  taxation,  to  demand 
a  confirmation  of  his  iniquitous  proceedings  by  an  act  of 
parliament.  Had  fate  referved  him  to  our  times,  four 
technical  terms  would  have  done  his  bufmefs,  and  faved 
him  all  this  trouble  ;  he  needed  nothing  more  than  one 
fhort  form  of  incantation — "  Philojophy,  Light,  Libe* 
f*  ratify,  the  Rights  of  Men" 

I  can  fay  nothing  in  praife  of  thofe  acts  of  tyranny, 
which  no  voice  has  hitherto  ever  commended  under  any 
of  their  falfe  colours  ;  yet  in  thefe  falfe  colours  an  homage 
was  paid  by  defpotifm  to  juftice.  The  power  which  was 
above  all  fear  and  all  remorfe  was  not  fet  above  all  fhame. 
While  Shame  keeps  its  watch,  Virtue  is  not  wholly  ex- 
tinguilhed  in  the  heart  ;  nor  will  Moderation  be  utterly 
exiled  from  the  minds  of  tyrants. 

I  believe  every  honefl  man  fympathizes  in  his  reflecti- 
ons with  our  political  poet  on  that  occafion,  and  will  pray 
to  avert  the  omen  whenever  thefe  acts  of  rapa- 
cious defpotifm  prefent  themfelves  to  his  view  or  his 
imagination  : 


a 


May  no  fuch  florm 


ce  Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  mud  reform. 

"  Tell  me  (my  mufe)  what  monftrous,  dire  offence, 

te  What  crimes  could  any  Chriflian  king  incenfe 

"  To  fuch  a  rage  ?  Was't  luxury,  or  luil  ? 

"  Was  he  fo  temperate,  fo  chaile,  fo  juft  ? 

"  Were 


(    isi    ) 

Were  thcfc  their  crimes  ?  they  were  his  own  much 
((  more; 
"  But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that's  poor."* 

This  fame  wealth,  which  is  at  all  times  treafon  and 
leje  nation  to  indigent  and  rapacious  defpotifm,  under  all 
modes  of  polity,  was  your  temptation  to  violate  property, 
law,  and  religion,  united  in  one  objcft.  But  was  the 
itate  of  France  fo  wretched  and  undone,  that  no  other 
refource  but  rapine  remained  to  prcfcrve  its  exigence  ? 
On  this  point  I  wilh  to  receive  fome  information.  When 
theftates  met,  was  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  France 
iuch,  that,  after  ceconomifing  (on  principles  of  jufticc 
and  mercy)   through  all  departments,  no  fair  repartition 

of 

*  The  reft  of  the  paflage  is  this 

«•  Who  having  fpent  the  treafures  of  his  crown, 
"  Condemns  their  luxury  to  feed  his  own. 
**  And  yet  this  acl,  to  varnifh  o'er  the  fhame 
"  Of  facrilege,  muft  bear  Devotion's  name. 
"  No  crime  fo  bold,  but  would  be  underftood, 
"  A  real,  or  at  leaft  a  feeminggood, 
"  Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name  ; 
"  And,  free  from  confcience,  is  a  flave  to  fame. 

*  Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protects,  and  fpoils  ; 

*  But  princes'  fwords  are  fharper  than  their  ftyles. 
"  And  thus  to  th'  ages  part  he  makes  amends, 

"  Their  charity  deftroys,  their  faith  defends; 

V  Then  did  Religion  in  a  lazy  cell* 

'*  In  empty  sery  contemplations  dwell ; 

And,  like  the  block,  unmoved  lay  :  but  ours, 
*'  As  much  too  aclive,  like  the  ftork  devours. 

Is  there  no  temp'rate  region  can  be  known, 
"  Betwixt  their  frigid,   and  our  torrid  zone  ? 

Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dream, 

But  to  be  reftlefs  in  a  worfe  extreme  ? 

And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure, 
"  But  to  be  caft  into  a  calenture  ? 

V  Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  butmuft  advance 
So  far,  to  make  us  wilh  for  ignorance  ? 

*'  And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way, 
*'   Than,  led  by  a  falfe  guide,  to  err  by  day  ? 
'  Who  fees  thefe  difmal  heaps,  but  would  demand, 
"  What  barbarous  invader  fack'd  the  land  ? 

*  But  when  he  hears,  no  Goth,  no  Turk  did  bring 
This  defolation,  but  a  Chrift  an  king  ; 

When  nothing,  but  the  name  of  zeal,  appears 
'*  'Twixt  our  beft  aclions,  and  the  worft  of  theirs, 
What  does  he  think  our  facrilege  would  fpare, 
When  fuch  th'  effects  of  our  Devotion  are  ?" 

Cooper's  Hili,  by  Sir  Jo«v  Denhaj*, 
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of  burthens  upon  all  the  orders  rcould  poffibiy  reftore 
them  ?  If  fuch  an  equal  impofition  would  have  been 
fufficient,  you  well  know  it  might  e afJy  have  been  made. 
Mr.  Neckar,  in  the  budget  which  he  laid  before  the 
Orders  aiTembled  at VerfaiHes,  made  a  detailed  expoiition 
of  the  ftate  of  the  French  nation.* 

If  we  give  credit  to  him,  it  was  not  necefTary  to  have 
recourfe  to  any  new  impofitions  whatsoever,  to  put  the 
receipts  of  France  on  a  balance  with  its  expences.  He 
ftated  the  permanent  charges  of  all  defcriptions,  including 
the  intereil  of  a  new  loan  of  four  hundred  millions,  at 
531,444,000  livres  ;  the  fixed  revenue  at  475,294,000, 
making  the  deficiency  56,150,000,  or  fhort  of  2,200,000 
flerling.  But  to  balance  it,  he  brought  forward  favings 
and  improvements  of  revenue  (considered  as  entirely 
certain)  to  rather  more  than  the  amount  of  that  defi- 
ciency ;  and  he  concludes  with  thefe  emphatical  words 
(p.  39)  "  Quel  pays,  Meffieurs,  que  ceiui,  ou,  fans 
<(  impots  et  avec  de  limples  objets  inappercus,  on  peut 
(C  faire  difparoitre  un  deficit  qui  a  fait  tant  de  bruit  en 
i(  Europe,"  As  to  the  reimburfement,  the  linking  of 
debt,  and  the  other  great  objects  of  public  credit  and 
political  arrangement  indicated  in  Monf.  Neckar7  s  fpeech, 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  but  that  a  very  moderate 
and  proportioned  airemnent  on  the  citizens  without  dif- 
tin&ion,  would  have  provided  for  all  of  them  tothefullefl: 
extent  of  their  demand. 

If  this  reprefentatiort  of  Monf.  Neckar  was  falfe,  then 
the  affembly  are  in  the  highefl  degree  culpable  for  having 
forced  the  king  to  accept  as  his  minifler,  and  mice  the 
king's  depofition,  for  having  employed  as  their  minifter, 
a  man  who  had  been  capable  of  abuiing  fo  notoriouily  the 
confidence  of  his  mafter  and  their  own  ;  in  a  matter  too 
of  the  highefl  moment,  and  directly  appertaining  to  his 
particular  office.  But  if  the  representation  was  exacl  (as, 
having  always  along  with  you  conceived  a  high  degree  of 
refpecx  for  Mr.  Neckar,  I  make  no  doubt  it  was)  then 
what  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  thofe,  who,  inifead  of  mo- 
derate, reafonable,    and   general  contribution,    have   in 

cold 

*  Rapport  de  Monf.  le  Dire£leur  general  des  finances,  fait  par  erdre 
du  Roi  a  VerfaiHes.     Mai  5,  1789. 
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cold  blood,  and  impelled  by  no  neceffity.  had  rccoiuTe  to 
a  partial  and  cruel  confifcation  ? 

Was  that  contribution  refufed  on  a  pretext  of  privilege, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  or  on  that  of  the  nobility  ? 
No  certainly.  As  to  the  clergy,  they  even  ran  before 
the  wifnes  of  the  third  order.  "Previous  to  the  meeting 
of  the  flares,  they  had  in  all  their  inftru&ions  exprefsly 
direded  their  deputies  to  renounce  every  immunity, 
which  put  them  upon  a  footing .diftinft  from  the  condition 
of  their  fellow  fubjects.  In  this  renunciation  the  clergy 
were  even  more  explicit  than  the  nobility. 

But  let  us  fcppofe  that  the  deficiency  had  remained  at 
the  56  millions,  (or  £.  2,200,000  fterling)  as  at  firft 
flated  by  Mr.  Neckar.  Let  us  allow  that  all  the  re- 
fources  he  oppofed  to  that  deficiency  were  impudent  and 
groundlefs  fiaions  ;  and  that  the  affembly  (or  their  lords 
of  articles*  at  the  Jacobins)  were  from  thence  juftified  in 
laying  the  whole  burthen  of  that  deficiency  on  the  clergy, 
—yet  allowing  all  this,  a  neceffity  of  £.  2, 200,000  fter- 
ling will  not  fupport  a  confifcation  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions.  The  irnpolition  of  £.  2,200,000  on  the  clergy, 
as  partial,  would  have  been  oppreflive  and  unjuft,  but 
it  would  not  have  been  altogether  ruinous  to  thofe  on 
whom  it  was  impofed  ;  and  therefore  it  would  not  have 
anfwered  the  real  purpofe  of  the  managers. 

Perhaps  perfons,  unacquainted  with  the  flate  of  France, 
on  hearing  the  clergy  and  the  nobleiTe  were  privileged  in 
point  of  taxation,  may  be  led  to  imagine,  that  previous 
to  the  revolution  thefe  bodies  had  contributed  nothing  to 
theftate.  This  is  a  great  miftake.  They  certainly  did 
not  contribute  equally  with  each  other,  nor  either  of  them 
equally  with  the  commons.  They  both  however  contri- 
buted largely.  Neither  nobility  nor  clergy  enjoyed  any 
exemption  from  the  excife  on  confumable  commodities, 
from  duties  of  cuftom,  or  from  any  of  the  other  numerous 
indirscl  impoiitions,  which  in  France  as  well  as  here, 
make  fo  very  large  a  proportion  of  all  payments  to  the 
public.     The  nobleiTe  paid  the  capitation.     They  paid 

alfo 

*  In  the  conftitution  of  Scotland  during  the  Stuart  reigns,  a  committee 
fat  for  preparing  bills  ;  and  none  could  pafs,  but  thofe  previoufly  approved 
fey  them.     This  committee  was  called  lords  of  articles, 
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alfo  a  land-tax,  called  the  twentieth  penny,  to  the 
height  fometimes  of  -three,  fometimes  or  four  (hillings  in 
the  pound ;  both  of  them  direfl  impofitions  of  no  light 
nature,  and  no  trivial  produce.  The  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vinces annexed  by  conqueft  to  France  (which  in  extent 
make  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole,  but  in  wealth  a 
much  larger  proportion)  paid  likewife  to  the  capitation 
and  the  twentieth  penny,  at  the  rate  paid  by  the  nobility. 
The  clergy  in  the  old  provinces  did  not  pay  the  capita- 
tion ;  but  they  had  redeemed  themielves  at  the  expence 
of  about  24  millions,  or  a  little  more  than  a  million  fter- 
ling.  They  were  exempted  from  the  twentieths  ;  but 
then  they  made  free  gifts  ;  they  contracted  debts  for  the 
Hate  ;  and  they  were  fubjecl:  to  fome  other  charges,,  the 
•whole  computed  at  about  a  thirteenth  part  of  their  clear 
income.  They  ought  to  have  paid  annually  about  forty 
thoufand  pounds  more,  to  put  them  on  a  par  w*th  the 
contribution  of  the  nobility. 

When  the  terrors  of  this  tremendous  profcription  hung 
over  the  clergy,  they  made  an  offer  of  a  contribution, 
through  the  archbifhop  of  Aix,  which,  lor  its  extrava- 
gance, ought  not  to  have  been  accepted.  But  it  was 
evidently  and  obviouily  more  advantageous  to  the  public 
creditor,  than  any  thing  which  could  rationally  be  pro- 
mifed  by  the  confifcation.  Why  was  it  not  accepted? 
The  reafon  is  plain — There  was  no  deiire  that  the  church 
ihould  be  brought  to  ferve  the  Hate.  The  fervice  of  the 
ilate  was  made  a  pretext  to  deftroy  the  church.  In  their 
way  to  the  deftruclion  of  the  church  they  would  not  fcru- 
ple  to  deftroy  their  country  ;  and  they  have  deftroyed  it. 
One  great  end  in  the  projecl:  would  have  been  defeated,  if 
the  plan  of  extortion  had  been  adopted  in  lieu  of  the 
fcheme  of  confifcation.  The  new  landed  intereft  con- 
nected with  the  new  republic,  and  connected  with  it  for 
its  very  being,  could  not  have  been  created.  This  was 
among  the  reafons  why  that  extravagant  ranfom  was  not 
accepted. 

The  madnefs  of  the  project  of  confifcation,  on  the  plan 
that  was  firft  pretended,  foon  became  apparent.  To 
bring  this  unwieldy  mafs  of  landed  property,  enlarged 
by  the  confifcation  of  all  the  vail  landed  domain  of  the 

crown  y 
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crown,  at   once  into  market,  was  obvioully  to  defeat  the 
profits  propofed  by  the  confifcation,  by  depreciating  the 
value  of  thofe  lands,  and  indeed  of  all  the  landed  eftates 
throughout  France.     Such   a  fudden  diverfion  of  all  its 
circulating   money  from  trade  to  land,  mufl  be  an  addi- 
tional     mifchief.     What     flep     was    taken  ?   Did    the 
aflembly,  on  becoming  fenfible  of  the  inevitable  ill  effects 
of  their  projected  fale,  revert  to  the  offers  of  the  clergy  ? 
No  diftrefs  could  oblige  them  to  travel  in  a  courfe  which 
was  difgraced  by  any  appearance  of  juftice.     Giving  over 
all  hopes  from  a  general  immediate  fale,  another  project 
feems  to  have  fucceeded.     They  propofed  to  take  ftock  in 
exchange  for  the  church  lands.     In  that  project  great  diffi- 
culties  arofe  in  equalizing  the   objects   to  be   exchanged. 
Other   obdacles   alfo   prefented  themfelves,  which  threw 
them   back  again  upon  fome  project  of  fale.     The  muni- 
cipalities had  taken  an  alarm.     They  would  not  hear  of 
transferring   the  whole   plunder  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
flock- holders  in  Paris.     Many  of  thofe  municipalities  had 
been  (upon  fyftem)  reduced   to^the  moil  deplorable  indi- 
gence.    Money  was   no  where   to  be  feen.     They  were 
therefore  led  to  the  point  that  was  fo  ardently  defired. 
They  panted  for  a   currency  of  any  kind  which  might 
revive  their  periming  induilry.     The  municipalities  were 
then  to  be  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  the  fpoil,  which  evidently 
rendered  the  firfl  fcheme  (if  ever  it  had  been  ferioufly  en- 
tertained)   altogether    impracticable.     Public  exigencies 
prefTed  upon  all  fides.     The  minifter  of  finance  reiterated 
his  call   for  fupply  with  a  moft   urgent,    anxious,  and 
boding  voice.     Thus  prefTed  on  all  fides,   inftead  of  the 
firft  plan  of  converting  their  bankers  into  bifhops  and 
abbots,  inftead  of  paying  the  old  debt,  they  contracted  a 
new  debt,  at  3  per  cent,  creating  a   new  paper  currency, 
founded  on  an  eventual  fale  of  the  church  lands.     They 
iflued  this   paper  currency   to  fatisfy  in  the  firft  inftance 
chiefly   the  demands   made  upon  them   by  the  Bank   of 
difcount,  the  great  machine,  or  paper-mill,  of  their  ficti- 
tious wealth. 

The  fpoil  of  the  church  was  now  become  the  only 
refource  of  all  their  operations  in  finance  ;  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  all  their  politics  >  the  fole  fecurity  for  the  exig- 
ence 
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ence  of  their  power.  It  was  neceffary  by  all,  even  the 
mod  violent  means,  to  put  every  individual  on  the  fame 
bottom,  and  to  bind  the  nation  in  one  guilty  intereft. 
to  uphold  this  act,  and  the  authority  of  thofe  by  whom 
it  was  done.  In  order  to  force  the  moft  reluctant  into  a 
participation  of  their  pillage,  they  rendered  their  paper 
circulation  compulfory  in  all  payments.  Thofe  who 
conhder  the  general  tendency  of  their  fchemes  to  this  one 
object  as  a  centre;  and  a  centre  from  which  afterwards 
all  their  meafures  radiate,  will  not  think  that  I  dwell  too 
long  upon  this  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
afTembly. 

To  cut  off  all  appearance  of  connection  between  the 
crown  and  public  juftice,  and  to  brmr  the  wkok  under 
implicit  obedience  to  the  dictators  in  Pans,  fcke  old  inde- 
pendent judicature  of  the  parliaments,  with  all  its  merits, 
and   all   its  faults,    was   wholly    ahohihed,     Wailfl  the 
parliaments  exifted,  it  was  evident  that  the  people  might 
fome  time  or  other   come  to  refort  to  them,  and  rally 
under  the   itandard  of  their  ancient   laws.     It    became 
however  a  matter   of  consideration  that  the  magulirates 
and  officers,  in  the  courts  now  abolifhed,  had  pur  chafed 
their  places  at   a  very  high  rate,  for  which,   as  well  as 
for  the  duty  they  performed,  they  received  but  a  very  low 
return  of  intereft.     Simple  confiication  is  a  boon  only  for 
the  clergy  ; — to  the  lawyers  fome  appearances  of  equity 
are  to  be  obferved  ;  and  they  are  to  receive  compensation 
to  an   immenfe   amount.     Their  compensation  becomes 
part  of  the  national  debt,  for  the  liquidation  of  which 
there  is  the  one  exhauftlefs  fund.     The   lawyers  are  to 
obtain  their   compenfation   in    the  new  church    paper, 
which  is  to  march  with  the  new  principles  of  judicature 
and  legiilature.     The  difmhTed  magiftrates   are  to  take 
their  fhare  of  martyrdom  with  the  ecclehaftics,  or  to  re- 
ceive their  own  property  from  fuch  a  fund  and  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  all  thofe,  who  have  been  feafoned  with  the 
ancient   principles  of  jurifprudence,  and   had  been  the 
fworn  guardians  of  property,  mud  look  upon  with  horror. 
Even  the  clergy  are  to  receive  their  miferable  allowance 
out  of  the  depreciated  paper  which  is  ftamped  with  the 
indelible  character  of  facrilege,  and  with  the  Symbols  of 

their 
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their  own  ruin,  or  they  mud  ftarve.  So  violent  an  out- 
rage upon  credit,  property,  and  liberty,  as  this  compul- 
fory  paper  currency,  has  feldcm  been  exhibited  by  the 
alliance  of  bankruptcy  and  tyranny,  at  any  time  or  in 
any  nation. 

In  the  courfe  of  all  thefe  operations,  at  length  comes 
out  the  grand  arcanum ; — .that  in  reality,  and  in  a  fair 
fenfe,  the  lands  of  the  church  (fo  far  as  any  thing  certain 
can  be  gathered  from  their  proceedings)  are  not  to  be  fold 
at  all.  By  the  late  resolutions  of  the  national  affembly, 
they  are  indeed  to  be  delivered  to  the  higheft  bidder.  But 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  certain  portion  only  of  the  pur- 
chafe  money  is  to  be  laid  down.  A  period  of  twelve  years  is 
to  be  given  for  the  payment  of  the  reft.  The  philofophic 
purchafers  are  therefore,  on  payment  of  a  fort  of  fine,  to  be 
put  inftantly  into  poffeffion  of  the  eftate.  It  becomes  in 
fome  refpe&s  a  fort  of  gift  to  them  ;  to  be  held  on  the  feu- 
dal tenure  of  zeal  to  the  new  eftablifhment.  This  projed 
is  evidently  to  let  in  a  body  of  purchafers  without  money. 
The  confequence  will  be,  that  thefe  purchafers,  or  other 
grantees,  will  pay,  not  only  from  the  rents  as  they  accrue,, 
which  might  as  well  be  received  by  the  ftate,  but  "from  the 
fpoil  of  the  materials  of  buildings,  from  wafte  in  woods* 
and  from  whatever  money,  by  hands  habituated  to  the 
gripings  of  ufury,  they  can  wring  from  the  miferable  pea- 
fant.  He  is  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  mercenary  and 
arbitrary  difcretion  of  men,  who  will  be  flimulated  to  eve- 
ry fpecies  of  extortion  by  the  growing  demands  on  the 
growing  profits  of  an  eftate  held  under  the  precarious  fet- 
tlement  of  a  new  political  fyftem. 

When  all  the  frauds,  impoftures,  violences,  rapines, 
burnings,  murders,  con fifcat ions,  compulfory  paper  cur- 
rencies, and  every  description  of  tyranny  and  cruelty 
employed  to  bring  about  and  to  uphold  this  revolution, 
have  their  natural  effecl:,  that  is,  to  fhock  the  mora! 
fentiments  of  ail  virtuous  and  fober  minds,  the  abettors  of 
this  philofophic  fyftem  immediately  ftrain  their  throats  in. 
a  declamation  againft  the  old  monarchical  government  of 
France.  When  they  have  rendered  that  depofed  power 
fufficiently  black,  they  then  proceed  in  argument,  as  if 
all   thofe  who  difapprove  of  their  new  abufes,   muft  o( 
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courfc  be  partizans  of  the  old  ;  that  thofe  who  reprobate 
their  crude  and  violent  fchemes  of  liberty  ought  to  be 
treated  as  advocates  for  Servitude.  I  admit  that  their 
neceffities  do  compel  them  to  this  bafe  and  contemptible 
fraud.  Nothing  can  reconcile  men  to  their  proceedings 
and  projects  but  the  fuppofition  that  there  is  no  third 
option  between  them,  and  fome  tyranny  as  odious  as  can 
be  furnifhed  by  the  records  of  hiftory,  or  by  the  inven- 
tion of  poets.  This  prattling  of  theirs  hardly  deferves  the 
name  of  fophiflry.  It  is  nothing  but  plain  impudence. 
Have  thefe  gentlemen  never  heard,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  worlds  of  theory  and  practice,  of  any  thing  between 
the  defpotifm  of  the  monarch  and  the  defpotifm  of  the 
multitude  ?  Have  they  never  heard  of  a  monarchy  di- 
rected by  laws,  controlled  and  balanced  by  the  great 
hereditary  wealth  and  hereditary  dignity  of  a  nation  ; 
and  both  again  controlled  by  a  judicious  check  from  the 
reafon  and  feeling  of  the  people  at  large  acting  by  a 
fuitable  and  permanent  organ  ?  Is  it  then  impoflible  that 
a  man  may  be  found  who,  without  criminal  ill  intention, 
or  pitiable  abfurdity,  mall  prefer  fuch  a  mixed  and  tem- 
pered government  to  either  of  the  extremes  ;  and  who 
may  repute  that  nation  to  be  deftituteofall  wifdom  and 
of  all  virtue,  which,  having  in  its  choice  to  obtain  fuch  a 
government  with  eafe,  or  rather  to  confirm  it  when  aclually 
pojjejjed,  thought  proper  to  commit  a  thoufand  crimes, 
and  to  fubje£t  their  country  to  a  thoufand  evils,  in  order 
to  avoid  it  ?  Is  it  then  a  truth  fo  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  pure  democracy  is  the  only  tolerable  form 
into  which  human  fociety  can  be  thrown,  that  a  man  is 
not  permitted  to  hefitate  about  its  merits,  without  the 
fufpicion  of  being  a  friend  to  tyranny,  that  is.  of  being  a 
foe  to  mankind  ?  / 

I  do  not  know  under  what  description  toclafs  the  pre- 
fent  ruling  authority  in  France.  It  affects  to  be  a  pure 
democracy,  though  I  think  it  in  a  direct  train  of  becoming 
fhortly  a  mifchievous  and  ignoble  oligarchy.  But  for  the 
prefent  I  admit  it  to  be  a  contrivance  of  the  nature  and 
effect  of  what  it  pretends  to.  I  reprobate  no  form  of  go- 
vernment merely  upon  abftracl  principles.  There  may 
be  Situations  in  which  the  purely  democratic  form  will  be- 
come 
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come  necefTary.     There  may  be  fome  (very  few,  and  very 
particularly  circumftanced)  where    it   would   be    clearly 
defireable.     This  I  do  not  take  to  be  the  cafe  of  France,  or 
of  any  other  great  country.     Until  now,  we  have  feert  no 
examples  of  conflderable  democracies.     The  ancients  were 
better  acquainted  with  them.     Not  being  wholly  unread 
in  the  authors,   who  had  feen  the  moil:  of  thofe  conftitu- 
tions,  and  who  bed:  underftood  them,  I  cannot  help  con- 
curring with  their  opinion,  that  an  abfolute  democracy, 
no  more  than  abfolute  monarchy,  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  legitimate  forms  of  government.     They  think  it  rather 
the  corruption  and  degeneracy,  than  the  found  conftitu- 
tion  of  a   republic.     If  I  recoiled  rightly,  Ariftotle  ob- 
ferves,  that  a  democracy  has  many  finking  points  of  re- 
semblance with  a  tyranny.*     Of  this  I   am  certain,  that 
in  a  democracy,  the  majority  Of  the  citizens  is  capable  of 
exerciling  the  mod  cruel  oppreffions  upon  the  minority, 
whenever  flrong  divifions  prevail  in  that  kind  of  polity,  as 
they  often  mull  *,  and  that  oppreffion  of  the  minority  will 
extend  to  far  greater  numbers,  and  will  be  carried  on  with 
much  greater  fury,  than  can  almoft  ever  be  apprehended 
from  the  dominion  of  a  fingle  fceptre.     In  fuch  a  popular 
perfecution,  individual  fufferers  are  in  a  much  more  de- 
plorable condition  than  in    any  other.     Under  3 cruel 
prince  they  have  the  balmy  compaflion   of  mankind  to 
afTuage  the  fmart  of  their  wounds ;  they  have  the  plaudits 
of  the  people  to  animate  their  generous  conftancy  under 
their  fufferings  i    but  thofe  who  are  fubje&ed  to  wrong 
under  multitudes,  are  deprived  of  all  external  confolation. 

They 

♦When  I  wrote  this  I  quoted  from  memory,  after  many  years  had 
elapfed  from  my  reading  the  pafifage.  A  learned  friend  has  found  it,  and 
it  js  as  follows  : 

Mores  iidem  funt,  ambo  'civibus  melioribus  dominantur  ;  in  uno,  Plebifct- 
ta,  deer et is  tnandatijque  in  alter o  congruunt.  Papillaris,  Para/itufque,  in 
rodem  bomine  non  raro  videntur,  et  femper,  perfimiles  funt ;  Uterque\  in. 
imperto  utriufque,  Parajiti,  apvd  tyrannos,  Popular efque  apud  talem  p0pu- 
lunt,  maxitne  pojfunt. 

The  ethical  character  is  the  fame  ;  both  exercife  defpotifm  over  the 
j  better  clafs  of  citizens  -,  and  decrees  are  in  the  one,  what  ordinance^  and 
^  arrets  are  in  the  other :  the  demagogue  too,  and  the  court  favourite, 
^  are  not  unlrequently  the  fame  identical  men,  and  always  bear  a  clofe 
^  analogy  ;  and  thefe  have  the  principal  power,  each  in  their  refpeclive 
forms  of  government,  favourites  with  the  abfolute  monarch,  and  dema- 
gogues with  a  people  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed.'  Arifh  Politic,  lib.  iv< 
«ap.  4. 
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They  Seem  deferted  by  mankind;  overpowered  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  their  whole  Species. 

But  admitting  democracy  not  to  have  that  inevitable 
tendency  to  party  tyranny,  which  Ifuppofeitto  have, 
and  admitting  it  to  pofieSs  as  much  good  in  it  when 
unmixed,  as  I  am  fure  it  poifelTes  when  compounded  with 
other  forms  ;  does  monarchy,  on  its  part,  contain  no- 
thing at  ail  to  recommend  it  ?  I  do  not  often  quote 
Boiingbroke,  nor  have  his  works  in  general,  left  any 
permanent  imprelnon  on  my  mind.  He  is  a  preSump- 
tuous  and  fuperficial  writer.  But  he  has  one  obfervation, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  without  depth  and  Solidity. 
He  fays,  that  he  prefers  a  monarchy  to  other  govern- 
ments ;  becaufe  you  can  better  ingraft  any  defcription  of 
republic  on  a  monarchy  than  any  thing  of  monarchy 
*ipon  the  republican  forms.  I  think  him  perfectly  in  the 
right.  The  fact  is  fo  hifiorically ;  and  it  agrees  well 
with  the  Speculation. 

I  know  how  eaSy  a  topic  it  is  to  dwell  on  the  faults  of 
departed  greatnefs.  By  a  revolution  in  the  Slate,  the 
fawning  fycophant  of  yefterday,  is  converted  into  the 
auftere  critic  of  the  prefent  hour.  But  fteady  independent 
minds,  when  they  have  an  object  of  fo  fertous  a  concern 
to  mankind  as  government,  under  their  contemplation, 
will  difdain  to  affume  the  part  of  fatirifls  and  declaimers. 
They  will  judge  of  human  inftitutions  as  they  do  of 
human  characters.  They  will  fort  out  the  good  from  the 
evil,  which  is  mixed  in  mortal  inftitutions  as  it  is  in 
mortal  men. 

Your  government  in  France,  though  ufually,  and  I 
think  juftly,  reputed  the  beft  of  the  unqualified  or  ill- 
qualified  monarchies,  was  ftill  full  of  abufes.  Thefe 
abufes  accumulated  in  a  length  of  time,  as  they  muft 
accumulate  in  every  monarchy  not  under  the  conftant 
infpection  of  a  popular  representative.  I  am  no  ftranger 
to  the  faults  and  defects  of  the  Subverted  government  of 
France  ;  and  I  think  I  am  not  inclined  by  nature  or  policy 
to  make  a  panegyric  upon  any  thing  which  is  a  juft  and 
natural  object  of  cenfure.  But  the  queition  is  not  now  of 
the  vices  of  that  monarchy,  but  of  its  exiftence.  Is  it 
then  true,  that  the  French  government  was  Such  as  to  be 
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in-capable  or  undeferving  of  reform;  fo  that  it  was  of 
abfolute  neceffity  the  whole  fabric  mould  be  at  once  pulled 
down,  and  the  area  cleared  for  the  erection  of  a  theoretic 
experimental  edifice  in  its  place  ?  All  France  was  of  a 
different  opinion  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789.  The 
instructions  to  the  reprefentatives  to  the  flates-general, 
from  every  diftrict  in  that  kingdom,  were  filled  with 
projects  for  the  reformation  of  that  government,  without 
the  remoter!  fuggeftton  of  a  defign  to  deftroy  it.  Had 
fuch  a  defign  been  then  even  infinuated,  I  believe  there 
would  have  been  but  one  voice,  and  that  voice  for 
rejecting  it  with  fcorn  and  horror.  Men  have  been  fome- 
times  led  by  degrees,  fometimes  hurried  into  things,  the 
whole  of  which,  if  they  could  have  feen  together,  thev 
never  would  have  permitted  the  mofl  remote  approach. 
When  thofe  inftructions  were  given,  there  was  no  quef- 
tion  but  that  abufes  exiited,  and  that  they  demanded 
a  reform  ;  nor  is  there  now.  In  the  interval  between 
the  iriftructions  and  the  revolution,  things  changed 
their  friape  ;  and  in  conlequence  of  that  change,  the 
true  question  at  prefent  is,  Whether  thofe  who  would 
have  reformed,  or  thofe  who  have  dettroyed,  are  in  the 
right  ? 

To  hear  fome  men  fpeak  of  the  late  monarchy  of 
France,  you  would  imagine  that  they  were  talking  of 
Perfia,  bleeding  under  the  ferocious  fword  of  Taehmas 
Kouli  Khan  ;  or  at  lead  defcribing  the  barbarous  anarchic 
defpotifm  of  Turkey,  where  the  finer!  countries  in-  the 
moil  genial  climates  in  the  world  are  wafled  by  peace 
more  than  any  countries  have  been  worried  by  war  ; 
where  arts  are  unknown,  where  manufactures  languifh, 
where  fcience  is  extinguilhed,  where  agriculture  decay s,, 
where  the  human  race  itfelf  melts  away  and  perifhes  under 
the  eye  of  the  obferver.  Was  this  the  cafe  of  France  ? 
I  have  no  way  of  determining  the  queftion  but  by  a  re- 
ference to  facts.  Facts  do  not  fupport  this  refemblance. 
Along  with  much  evil,  there  is  fome  good  in  monarchy 
itfelf;  and  fome  corre£tive  to  its  evil,,  from  religion, 
from  laws,  from  manners,  from  opinions,  the  French 
monarchy  muft  have  received;  which  rendered  it  (though 
by  no  means  a  free,  and  therefore   by  no  means  a  good 
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conftitution)  a  defpotifm  rather  in  appearance  than  in 
reality. 

Among  the  ftandards  upon  which  the  effe&s  of  govern- 
ment on  any  country  are  to  be  eftimated,  I  muft  confider 
the  ftate  of  its  population  as  not  the  lead:  certain.  No 
country  in  which  population  flourifhes,  and  is  in  pro- 
greffive  improvement,  can  be  under  a  very  mifchievous 
government.  About  fixty  years  ago,  the  Intendants  of 
the  generalities  of  France  made,  with  other  matters,  a 
report  of  the  population  of  their  feveral  diftricls.  I  have 
not  the  books,  which  are  very  voluminous,  by  me,  nor 
do  I  know  where  to  procure  them  (I  am  obliged  to  fpeak 
by  memory,  and  therefore  the  lefs  politively)  but  I 
think  the  population  of  France  was  by  them,  even  at 
that  period,  eftimated  at  twenty-two  millions  of  fouls. 
At  the  end  of  the  lait  century  it  had  been  generally  caU 
culated  at  eighteen.  On  either  of  thefe  eftimations 
France  was  not  ill -peopled.  Mr.  Necker,  who  is  an  au- 
thority for  his  own  time  at  leaft  equal  to  the  Intendants 
for  theirs,  reckons,  and  upon  apparently  fure  principles, 
the  people  of  France,  in  the  year  1780,  at  twenty-four 
millions  fix  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand.  But  was 
this  the  probable  ultimate  term  under  the  old  eftablifh- 
ment  ?  Dr.  Price  is  of  opinion,  that  the  growth  of 
population  in  France  was  by  no  means  at  its  acme  in  that 
year.  I  certainly  defer  to  Dr.  Price's  authority  a  good 
deal  more  in  thefe  (peculations,  than  I  do  in  his  general 
politics.  This  gentleman,  taking  ground  on  Mr.  Nec- 
ker's  data,  is  very  confident,  that  fince  the  period  of  that 
minifter's  calculation,  the  French  population  has  in- 
creafed  rapidly  ;  fo  rapidly  that  in  the  year  1789  he  will 
not  confent  to  rate  the  people  of  that  kingdom  at  a  lower 
number  than  thirty  millions.  After  abating  much  (and 
much  I  think  ought  to  be  abated)  from  the  fanguine  calcu- 
lation of  Dr.  Price,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  population 
of  France  did  encreafe  confiderably  during  this  later  pe- 
riod: but  fuppofing  that  it  encreafed  to  nothing  more  than 
will  be  fufhcient  to  complete  the  24,670,000  to  25  mil- 
lions, ftill  a  population  of  25  millions,  and  that  in  an 
increafing  progrefs,  on  a  fpace  of  about  twenty-feven 
thoufand  fquare  leagues,  i§  immenfe.     It  is,  for  inftance, 

a  good 
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a  good  deal  more  than  the  proportionable  population  o£ 
this  ifland,  or  even  than  that  of  England,  the  heft-peo- 
pled part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

It  is  not  univerfally  true,  that  France  is  a  fertile 
country.  Considerable  trads  of  it  are  barren,  and  labour 
under  other  natural  difadvantages.  In  the  portions  of  that 
territory,  where  things  are  more  favourable,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  difcover,  the  numbers  of  the  people  correfpond 
to  the  indulgence  of  nature.*  The  Generality  of  Lille 
(this  I  admit  is  the  ftrongeft  example)  upon  an  extent  of 
404^  leagues,  about  ten  years  ago,  contained  734,600 
fouls,  which  is  1772  inhabitants  to  each  fqu are  league. 
The  middle  term  for  the  reft  of  France  is  about  900 
inhabitants  to  the  fame  admeafurement. 

I  do  not  attribute  this  population  to  the  depofed  go- 
vernment ;  becaufe  I  do  not  like  to  compliment  the 
contrivances  of  men,  with  what  is  due  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  bounty  of  Providence.  But  that  decried  govern- 
ment could  not  have  obftru&ed,  moft  probably  it 
favoured,  the  operation  of  thofe  caufes  (whatever  they 
were)  whether  of  nature  in  the  foil,  or  in  habits  of  induf- 
try  among  the  people,  which  has  produced  fo  large  a  num- 
ber of  the  fpecies  throughout  that  whole  kingdom,  and 
exhibited  in  fome  particular  places  fuch  prodigies  of  popu- 
lation. I  never  will  fuppofe  that  fabrick  of  a  ftate  to  be 
the  worfl  of  all  political  inftitutions,  which,  by  expe- 
rience, is  found  to  contain  a  principle  favourable 
(however  latent  it  may  be)  to  the  encreafe  of  mankind. 

The  wealth  of  a  country  is  another,  and  no  contempti- 
ble ftandard,  by  which  we  may  judge  whether,  on  the 
whole,  a  government  be  protecting  or  deftru&ive. 
France  far  exceeds  England  in  the  multitude  of  her  people; 
but  I  apprehend  that  her  comparative  wealth  is  much 
inferior  to  ours ;  that  it  is  not  fo  equal  in  the  diftribution, 
nor  fo  ready  in  the  circulation.  1  believe  the  difference 
m  the  form  of  the  two  governments  to  be  amongft  the 
caufes  of  this  advantage  on  the  fide  of  England.  I  fpeak 
of  England,  not  of  the  whole  Britifh  dominions  ;  which, 
if  compared  with  thofe  of  France,  will,  in  fome  degree, 

weaken 

•  De  I'Adminiftrarion  des  Finances  de  la  France,  par  Monf.  Keeker, 
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weaken  the  comparative  rate  of  wealth  upon  our  fide. 
But  that  wealth,  which  will  not  endure  a  comparifon 
with  the  riches  of  England,  may  conflitute  a  very  refpec- 
table  degree  of  opulence.  Mr.  Necker*  s  book  publifhed 
in  1785,*  contains  an  accurate  and  interefting  collection 
of  facls  relative  to  public  oeconomy  and  to  political  arith- 
metic ;  and  his  fpeculations  on  the  fubjetT:  are  general 
wife  and  liberal.  In  that  work  he  gives  an  idea  of  the 
Hate  of  France,  very  remote  from  the  portrait  of  a 
country  whofe  government  was  a  perfect  grievance,  an 
abfolute  evil,  admitting  no  cure  but  through  the  violent 
and  uncertain  remedy  of  a  total  revolution.  He  affirms, 
that  from  the  year  1726  to  the  year  1784,  there  was 
coined  at  the  mint  of  France,  in  the  fpecies  of  gold  and 
iilver,  to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  fterling.-j- 

It  is  impoflible  that  Mr.  Necker  mould  be  miftaken 
in  the  amount  of  the  bullion  which  has  been  coined  in 
the  mint.  It  is  a  matter  of  official  record.  The.  reafon- 
ings  of  this  able  financier,  concerning  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  which  remained  for  circulation,  when  he 
wrote  in  1785,  that  is  about  four  years  before  the  depo- 
fition  and  imprifonment  of  the  French  King,  are  not 
of  equal  certainty  ;  but  they  are  laid  on  grounds  fo  ap- 
parently folid,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  refufe  a  confiderable 
degree  of  afTent  to  his  calculation.  He  calculates  the 
numeraire,  or  what  we  call  fpccie,  then  actually  exiting 
in  France,  at  about  eighty- eight  millions  of  the  fame 
Englifh  money.  A  great  accumulation  of  wealth  for  one 
country,  large  as  that  country  is  !  Mr.  Necker  was  fo> 
far  from  considering  this  influx  of  wealth  as  likely  to 
ceafe,  when  he  wrote  in  1785,  that  he  prefumes  upon 
a  future  annual  increafe  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  money 
brought  into  France  during  the  periods  from  which  he 
computed. 

Some  adequate  caufe  muft  have  originally  introduced 
all  the  money  coined  at  its  mint  into  that  kingdom  ;  and 
fome  caule  as  operative  muft  have  kept  at  home,  or  re- 
turned into  its  bofom,  fuch  a  vafl   flood  oftreafure  as 

Mr. 

*  De  i'Adminiftration  des  Finances  de  !a  France,  par  M.  Necker. 
"F  Vol.  iii.  chap.  8.  and  chap.  9. 
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Mr.  Necker  calculates  to  remain  for  domeftic  circulation. 
Suppofe  any  reafonable  deductions  from  M.  Necker's 
computation  ;  the  remainder  muft  ftill  amount  to  an 
immenfe  fum.  Caufes  thus  powerful  to  acquire  and  to 
retain,  cannot  be  found  in  difcouraged  induflry,  infe- 
cure  property,  and  a  pofitively  deflrudive  government. 
Indeed,  when  I  connder  the  face  of  the  kingdom  of 
France;  the  multitude  and  opulence  of  her  cities;  the 
uieful  magnificence  of  her  fpacious  high  roads  and 
bridges  ;  the  opportunity  of  her  artificial  canals  and  na- 
vigations opening  the  conveniences  of  maritime  com- 
munication through  a  folid  continent  of  fo  immenfe  an 
extent ;  when  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  ftupendous  works 
of  her  ports  and  harbours,  and  to  her  whole  naval  ap- 
paratus, whether  for  war  or  trade  ;  when  I  bring  before 
my  view  the  number  of  her  fortifications,  conftru&ed 
with  fo  bold  and  mafterly  a  fkill,  and  made  and  main- 
tained at  fo  prodigious  a  charge,  prefenting  an  armed 
front  and  impenetrable  barrier  to  her  enemies  upon  every 
fide ;  when  I  recoiled  how  very  fmall  a  part  of  that  ex- 
tenfive  region  is  without  cultivation,  and  to  what  com- 
plete perfection  the  culture  of  many  of  the  bell:  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  have  been  brought  in  France  ;  when 
I  reflect  on  the  excellence  of  her  manufactures  and  fa- 
brics, fecond  to  none  but  ours,  and  in  fome  particulars 
not  fecond ;  when  I  contemplate  the  grand  foundations 
of  charity,  public  and  private  ;  when  I  furvey  the  (late 
of  all  the  arts  that  beautify  and  polilh  life ;  when  I  reckon 
the  men  file  has  bred  for  extending  her  fame  in  war,  her 
able  ftatefmen,  the  multitude  of  her  profound  lawyers 
and  theologians,  her  philofophers,  her  critics,  her  hiflo- 
rians  and  antiquaries,  her  poets,  and  her  orators  facred 
and  profane,  I  behold  in  all  this  fomething  which  awes 
and  commands  the  imagination,  which  checks  the  mind 
on  the  brink  of  precipitate  and  indifcriminate  cenfure, 
and  which  demands,  that-  we  fhould  very  feriouily  exa- 
mine, what  and  how  great  are  the  latent  vices  that  could 
authorife  us  at  once  to  level  fo  fpacious  a  fabric  with  the 
ground.  I  do  not  recognize,  in  this  view  of  things,  the 
deipotiim  of  Turkey.  Nor  do  I  difcern  the  character  of 
a  government  that  has  Been,  on  the  whole,  fo  opprellive, 

or 
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*>r  (o  corrupt,  or  fo  negligent,  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for 
all  reformation.  I  muft  think  fuch  a  government  well 
deferved  to  have  its  excellencies  heightened ;  its  faults 
corrected  ;  and  its  capacities  improved  into  a  Britilh 
conftitution. 

Whoever  has  examined  into  the  proceedings  of  that 
depofed  government  for  feveral  years  back,  cannot  fail  to 
have  obferved,  amidft  the  ineonftancy  and  fluctuation 
natural  to  courts,  an  earneft  endeavour  towards  the 
profperity  and  improvement  of  the  country  ;  he  mufl 
admit,  that  it  had  long  been  employed,  in  fome  inflances, 
wholly  to  remove,  in  many  connderably  to  correct,  the 
abufive  practices  and  ufages  that  had  prevailed  in  the 
{late,  and  that  even  the  unlimited  power  of  the  fovereign 
over  the  perfons  of  his  fubjecls,  inconfiftent,  as  undoubt- 
edly it  was,  with  law  and  liberty,  had  yet  been  every  day 
growing  more  mitigated  in  the  exercife.  So  far  from 
refuting  itfelf  to  reformation,  that  government  was  open, 
with  a  cenfurable  degree  of  facility,  to  all  forts  of  projects 
and  projectors  on  the  fubjeel:.  Rather  too  much  coun- 
tenance was  given  to  the  fpirit  of  innovation,  which  foon 
was  turned  againffc  thofe  who  foftered  it,  and  ended  in 
their  ruin.  It  is  but  cold,  and  no  very  flattering  juftice 
to  that  fallen  monarchy,  to  fay,  that,  for  many  years,  it 
f  refpaiTed  more  by  levity  and  want  of  judgment  in  feveral 
of  its  fchemes,  than  from  any  defect:  in  diligence  or  in 
public  fpirit.  To  compare  the  government  of  France  for 
the  laft  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  with  wife  and  well  consti- 
tuted eftablifhments,  during  that,  or  during  any  period, 
is  not  to  act  with  fairnefs.  But  if  in  point  of  prodigality 
in  the  expenditure  of  money,  or  in  point  of  rigour  in  the 
exercife  of  power,  it  be  compared  with  any  of  the  former 
reigns,  I  believe  candid  judges  will  give  little  credit  to  the 
good  intentions  of  thofe  who  dwell  perpetually  on  the 
donations  to  favourites,  or  on  the  expenCes  of  the  court, 
or  on  the  horrors  of  the  Baftile  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
XVIth* 

Whether 

*  The  world  is  obliged  to  Mr.  de  Calonne  for  the  pains  he  has  taken 
to  refute  the  fcandalous  exaggerations  relative  to  fome  of  the  royal  ex- 
pences,  and  to  detect  the  fallacious  .account  given  of  penffons,  for  tire 
wicked  purpofe  of  provoking  the  populace  to  all  forts  of  crimes. 
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Whether  the  fyflem,  If  it  deferve  fuch  a  name,  now 
built  on  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  monarchy,  will  be  able 
to  give  a  better  account  of  the  population  and  wealth  of 
the  country,  which  it  has  taken  under  its  care,^  is  a 
matter  very  doubtful.  Inftead  of  improving  by  the 
change,  I  apprehend  that  a  long  feries  of  years  muft  be 
told  before  it  can  recover  in  any  degree  the  effe&s  of  this 
philofophic  revolution,  and  before  the  nation  can  be 
replaced  on  its  former  footing.  If  Dr.  Price  fhould  think 
fit,  a  few  years  hence  to  favour  us  with  an  eftimate  of  the 
population  of  France,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  make  up 
his  tale  of  thirty  millions  of  fouls,  as  computed  in  1789, 
or  the  affembly's  computation  of  twenty-fix  millions  of 
that  year  ;  or  even  Mr.  Necker's  twenty-five  millions  in 
1780.  I  hear  that  there  are  confiderable  emigrations 
from  France ;  and  that  many  quitting  that  voluptuous 
climate,  and  that  fedu6tive  Circean  liberty,  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  frozen  regions,  and  under  the  Britifh  def~ 
potifm,  of  Canada. 

In  the  prefent  difappearance  of  coin,  no  perfon  could 
think  it  the  fame  country,  in  which  the  prefent  minifter 
of  the  finances  has  been  able  to  difcover  fourfcore  millions 
fterling  in  fpecie.  From  its  general  afpecl  one  would 
conclude  that  it  had  been  for  fome  time  paft  under  the 
fpecial  direction  of  the  learned  academicians  of  Laputa 
and  Balnibarbi.*  Already  the  population  of  Paris  has 
fo  declined,  that  Mr.  Necker  dated  to  the  national  af- 
fembly  the  provifion  to  be  made  for  its  fubfiflence  at  a 
fifth  lefs  than  what  had  formerly  been  found  requifite.-j- 
It  is  faid  (and  I  have  never  heard  it  contradicted)  that  an 
hundred  thoufand  people  are  out  of  employment  in  that 
city,  though  it  has  become  the  feat  of  the  imprifoned  court 
and  national  aflembly.  Nothing,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
can  exceed  the  Ihocking  and  difgufting  fpe&acle  of  men- 
dicancy difplayed  in  that  capital.  Indeed,  the  votes  of 
the  national  aflembly  leave  no  doubt  of  the  facl:.  They 
have  lately  appointed  a  {landing  committee  of  mendi- 
cancy. 

*  See  Gulliver's  Travels  for  the  idea  of  countries  governed  by  phi- 
lofophers. 

f  Mr.  de  Calonne  Mates  the  falling  off  of  the  population  of  Paris  as 
.  far  more  confiderable  ;  and  it  may  be  fo,  fjnce  ths  peiiod  of  Mr,  Neckefs 
calculation, 
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cancy.  They  are  contriving  at  once  a  vigorous  police 
on  this  fubjecl:,  and,  for  the  firft  time,  the  impofition  of 
a  tax  to  maintain  the  poor,  for  whofe  prefent  relief  great 
fums  appear  on  the  face  of  the  public  accounts  of  the 
year.*  In  the  mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the  legiflative 
clubs  and  coffee-houfes  are  intoxicated  with  admiration 
at  their  own  wifdom  and  ability.  ,  They  fpeak  with  the 
mod  fovereign  contempt  of  the  reft  of  the  world.  They 
tell  the  people,  to  comfort  them  in  the  rags  with  which 
they  have  cloathed  them,  that  they  are  a  nation  of  philo- 
fpphers  ;  and,  fometimes,  by  all  the  arts  of  quackifh 
parade,  by  Ihew,  tumult,  and  buftle,  fometimes  by  the 
-alarms  of  plots  and  invanons,  they  attempt  to  drown  the 
cries  of  indigence,  and  to  divert  the  eyes  of  the  obferver 
from  the  ruin  and  wretchednefs  of  the  ftate.  A  brave 
people  will  certainly  prefer  liberty,  accompanied  with  a 
virtuous  poverty,  to  a  depraved  and  wealthy  fervitude. 
But  before  the  price  of  comfort  and  opulence  is  paid,  one 
ought  to  be  pretty  fure,  it  is  real  liberty  which  is  pur- 
chafed,  and  that  fhe  is  to  be  purchafed  at  no  other  price. 
I  fhali  always,  however,  confider  that  liberty  as  very 
equivocal  in  her  appearance,  which  has  not  wifdom  and 

juftice 

*  Travaux  de  charite  pour  fubvenir  au 

manque  de  travail  a  Paris  et  dans  les  Liv.  £.         s.  d. 

provinces        —  —  —  —  3,865,920     Stg.  161,121    134 

Deftru&ion  de  vagbondage  et  de  la  men- 

dicite  —  -—  —  —    1,^71,417  —       69,642     7  6 

Primes  pour  l'importation  de  grains  5*671,907  > —     236,329     9  % 

Depenfes  relatives  aux  fubfi fiances,  deduc- 
tion fait  desrecouvremens  qui  onteu  lieu  39, 871 ,790    —1,661,324  11   8 

Total       —       Liv.        5i,o82,o34Stg.2,i28,4i8     1  8 

When  I  fent  this  book  to  the  prefs  I  entertained  fome  doubt  concerning 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  laft  article  in  the  above  accounts,  which  is 
only  under  a  general  head,  without  any  detail.  Since  then  1  have  ieen 
M.  de  Calonne's  work.  1  muft  think  it  a  great  lofs  to  me  that  I  had  not 
that  advantage  earlier.  M.  de  Calonne  thinks  this  article  to  be  on  ac- 
count of  genera!  fubfiftence  :  but  as  he  is  not  able  to  comprehend  how  fo 
great  a  lofs  as  upwards  of  ■£.  1,661,000  fterling  could  be  l'uftained  on  the 
difference  between  the  price  and  the  fale  of  grain,  he  feems  to  attribute 
this  enormous  head  of  charge  to  fecret  expences  of  the  revolution.  I 
cannot  fay  any  thing  pofitively  on  that  fubjecl.  The  reader  is  capable  of 
judging,  by  the  aggregate  of  thefe  immenfe  charges,  on  the  ffate  and 
condition  of  France  ;  and  the  fyffecn  of  public  ceconomy  adopted  in  that 
nation.  Thefe  articlesofaccountproduced.no  enquiry  or  difcuffion  in 
the  National  Affembly-. 
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Juftice  for  her  companions ;  and  does  not  lead  profperity 
and  plenty  in  her  train. 

The  advocates  for  this  revolution,  not  fatisfied  with 
exaggerating  the  vices  of  their  ancient  government,  ftrike 
at  the  fame  of  their  country  itfelf,  by  painting  almoft  all 
that  could  have  attracted  the  attention  of  {hangers,  I 
mean  their  nobility  and  their  clergy,  as  objects  of  horror. 
If  this  were  only  a  libel,  there  had  not  been  much  in  it. 
But  it  has  pradical  confequences.  Had  your  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  formed  the  great  body  of  your  landed 
men,  and  the  whole  of  your  military  officers,  refembled 
thofe  of  Germany,  at  the  period  when  the  Hanfe-towns 
were  neceffiated  to  confederate  againft  the  nobles  in 
defence  of  their  property — had  they  been  like  the  Orfini 
and  Vitelli  in  Italy,  who  ufed  to  fally  from  their  fortified 
dens  to  rob  the  trader  and  traveller— had  they  been  fuch  as 
the  Mamalukes  in  Egypt,  or  the  Nayres  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  I  do  admit,  that  too  critical  an  enquiry  might 
not  be  advifeable  into  the  means  of  freeing  the  world  from 
fuch  a  nuifance.  The  ftatues  of  Equity  and  Mercy 
might  be  veiled  for  a  moment.  The  tendered  minds, 
confounded  with  the  dreadful  exigence  in  which  morality 
fubmits  to  the  fufpenfion  of  its  own  rules  in  favour  of  its 
own  principles,  might  turn  afide  whilft  fraud  and  violence 
were  accomplishing  the  deftru&ion  of  a  pretended  nobility 
which  difgraced  whilft  it  perfecuted  human  nature.  The 
perfons  moil  abhorrent  from  blood,  and  treafon,  and 
arbitrary  conhTcation,  might  remain  filent  fpeaators  of 
this  civil  war  between  the  vices. 

But  did  the  privileged  nobility  who  met  under  the 
king's  precept  at  Verfailles,  in  1789,  or  their  confti- 
tuents,  deferve  to  be  looked  on  as  the  Nayres  or  Mama- 
hikes  of  this  age,  or  as  the  Orfini  and  Vitelli  of  ancient 
times  ?  If  I  had  then  allied  the  queftion,  I  mould  have 
pafled  for  a  madman.  What  have  they  fmce  done  that 
they  were  to  be  driven  into  exile,  that  their  perfons 
fnould  be  hunted  about,  mangled,  and  tortured,  their 
families  difperfed,  their  houfes  hid  in  afhes,  that  their 
order  mould  be  abolifhed,  and  t lie  memory  of  it,  ifpof- 
fible,  extinguished,  by  ordaining  them  to  change  the 
very  names   by  which  they  were  ufually  known  ?  Read 

their 
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their  indru&ions  to  their  reprefentatives.     They  breathe 
the  fpirit   of  liberty   as  warmly,    and  they  recommend 
reformation    as   drongly,    as     any  other   order.     Their 
privileges  relative  to  contribution  were  voluntarily  fur- 
rendered  ;  as  the  king,  from  the  beginning,  furrendered 
all  pretence  to  a  right  of  taxation.     Upon  a  free  condi- 
tution    there  wras    but    one  opinion    in    France.     The 
abfolute  monarchy  was   at  an  end.     It  breathed  its  lad, 
without   a  groan,  without  druggie,  without  convulfion. 
All   the   druggie,  all  the  diflenfion  arofe  afterwards  upon 
the  preference  of  a  defpotic  democracy  to  a  government  of 
reciprocal  controul.     The  triumph  of  the  victorious  party 
was  over  the  principles  of  a  Britifh  conditution. 

I    have   obferved  the   affectation,    which,    for  many 
years  pad,  has  prevailed  in  Paris  even  to  a  degree  per- 
fectly childifh,  of  idolizing  the  memory  of  your  Henry 
the  Fourth.     If  any  thing  could   put  one  out  of  humour 
■with  that  ornament  to  the  kingly  character,   it  would  be 
this  overdone  dyle  ofinddious  panegyric.     The  perfons 
who  have  worked  this  engine  the  mod  bunly,  are  thofe 
who  have  ended  their  panegyrics  in  dethroning  his  fuc- 
ceflbr   and  descendant  ;  a  man,  as  good-natured  at  the 
lead,  as  Henry  the  Fourth  ;    altogether  as  fond  of  his 
people ;    and  who   has   done  infinitely  more   to   correct 
the  ancient  vices  of  the  date  than  that  great   monarch 
did,  or  we  are  fure  he  ever  meant  to  do.     Well  it  is  for 
his  panegyrids  that  they  have  not  him  to  deal  with.     For 
Henry   of  Navarre  was   a  refolute,    active,  and  politic 
prince.     He  podefTed   indeed  great   humanity  and  mild- 
nefs  5  but   an  humanity  and  mildnels  that  never  dood  in 
the  way  of  his  intereds.     He  never  fought  to   be  loved 
without   putting   himfelf  fird   in  a  conditon  to  be  feared. 
He  ufed  foft   language  with  determined   conduct.     He 
averted  and  maintained  his  authority  in  the  grofs,  and 
didributed  his  a&s  of  concefiion  only  in  the  detail.     He 
fpent  the  income  of  his  prerogatives  nobly  ;  but  he  took 
care  not  to  break  in  upon  the  capital  ;  never  abandoning 
for  a  moment   any  of  the  claims,  which  he  made  under 
the   fundamental  laws,  nor  fparing  to  died  the  blood  of 
thofe"  who  oppofed  him,  often   in  the  field,    fometimes 
upon  the  fcaffold,     Becaufe  he  knew  how  to  make  his 

virtues 
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virtues  refpe&ed  by  the  ungrateful,  he  has  merited  the 
praifes  of  thofe  whom,  if  they  had  lived  in  his  time,  he 
would  have  fhut  up  in  the  Badile,  and  brought  to  pu- 
niihment  along  with  the  regicides  whom  he  hanged  alter 
he  had  famifhed  Paris  into  a  furrender. 

If  thefe  panegyrids  are  in  earned  in  their  admiration  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  they  mud  remember,  that  they 
cannot  think  more  highly  of  him,  than  he  did  of  the 
nobleffe  of  France  ;  whofe  virtue,  honour,  courage,  pa- 
triot ifm,  and  loyalty  were  his  condant  theme. 

But  the  nobility  of  France  are  degenerated  fince  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Fourth. — This  is  poflible.  But  it  is 
more  than  I  can  believe  to  be  true  in  any  great  degree.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  France  as  correctly  as  fome 
others  ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  through  my  whole  life  to 
make  myfelf  acquainted  with  human  nature  ;  otherwife  I 
fhould  be  unfit  to  take  even  my  humble  part  in  the  fervice 
of  mankind.  In  that  dudy  I  could  not  pafs  by  a  vaft 
portion  of  our  nature,  as  it  appeared  modified  in  a 
country  but  twenty-four  miles  from  the  more  of  this  ifland. 
On  my  bed  observation,  compared  with  my  bell 
enquiries,  I  found  your  nobility  for  the  greater  part 
compofed  of  men  of  an  high  fpirit,  and  of  a  delicate  fenfe 
of  honour,  both  with  regard  to  themfelves  individually, 
and  with  regard  to  their  whole  corps,  over  whom  they 
kept,  beyond  whatsis  common  in  other  countries,  a 
cenforial  eye.  They  were  tolerably  well-bred ;  very 
officious,  humane,  and  hofpitable  ;  in  their  converfation 
frank  and  open  ;  with  a  good  military  tone ;  and  rea- 
fonably  tin&ured  with  literature,  particularly  of  the 
authors  in  their  own  language.  Many  bad  pretentions 
far  above  this  defcription.  I  fpeak  of  thofe  who  were  ge- 
nerally met  with. 

As  to  their  behaviour  to  the  inferior  clafTes,  they  ap- 
peared to  me  to  comport  themfelves  towards  them  with 
good  nature,  and  with  Something  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  familiarity,  than  is  generally  pra&ifed  with  us  in 
the  intercourfe  between  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of 
life.  To  drike  any  perfon,  even  in  the  mod  abjecl 
condition,  was  a  thing  in  a  manner  unknown,  and 
:wou!d  be  highly  difgraceful.  Indances  of  other  ill-treat- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  humble  part  of  the  community  were  rare  J 
and  as  to  attacks  made  upon  the  property  or  the  perional 
liberty  of  the  commons,  I  never  heard  of  any  whatfoever 
from  them  ;  nor,  whilft  the  laws  were  in  vigour  under 
the  ancient  government,  would  fuch  tyranny  in  fuhje&s 
have  been  permitted.  As  men  of  landed  eftates,  I  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  their  conduct,  though  much  to  re- 
prehend, and  much  to  wim  changed,  in  many  of  the 
old  tenures.  Where  the  letting  of  their  land  was  by  rent, 
I  could  not  difcover  that  their  agreements  with  their  far- 
mers were  oppreflive  ;  nor  when  they  were  in  partnerlhip 
with  the  farmer,  as  often  was  the  cafe,  have  I  heard 
that  they  had  taken  the  lion's  fhare.  The  propor- 
tions feemed  not  inequitable.  There  might  be  excep- 
tions ;  but  certainly  they  were  exceptions  only.  I  have 
no  reafon  to  believe  that  in  thefe  refpecls  the  landed 
ttoblefTe  of  France  were  worfe  than  the  landed  gentry 
of  this  country;  certainly  in  no  refpecl:  more  vexatious 
than  the  landholders,  not  noble,  of  their  own  nation. 
In  cities  the  nobility  had  no  manner  of  power  ;  in  the 
country  very  little.  You  know,  Sir,  that  much  of  the 
civil  government,  and  the  police  in  the  moft  effentiai 
parts,  was  not  in  the  hands  of  that  nobility  which  pre- 
sents itfelf  firft  to  our  confederation.  The  revenue,  the 
fyftem  and  collection  of  which  were  the  moil  grievous 
parts  of  the  French  government,  was  not  adminiftered 
by  the  men  of  the  fword  ;  nor  were  they  anfwerable  for 
the  vices  of  its  principle,  or  the  vexations,  where  any 
fuch  exifted,  in  its  management. 

Denying  as  I  am  well  warranted  to  do,  that  the  nobi- 
lity had  any  confiderable  mare  in  the  oppreffion  of  the 
people,  in  Cafes  in  which  real  oppreflion  exiiled,  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  they  were  not  without  confiderable 
faults  and  errors.  A  foolifh  imitation  of  the  worft  part 
of  the  manners  of  England,  which  impaired  their  na- 
tural character  without  fubflituting  in  its  place  what  per- 
haps they  meant  to  copy,  has  certainly  rendered  them 
worfe  than  formerly  they  were.  Habitual  diffolutenefs 
©f  manners  continued  beyond  the  pardonable  period  of 
life,  was  more  common  amongft  them  than  it  is  with  us ; 
and  it  reigned  with  the  left  hope  of  remedy,  though 
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poffibly  with  fomething  of  lcfs  mifchief,  by  being  covered 
with  more  exterior  decorum.  They  countenanced  too 
much  that  licentious  philoibphy  which  has  helped  to 
bring  on  their  ruin.  There  was  another  error  amongft 
them  more  fatal.  Thofe  of  the  commons,  who  ap- 
proached to  or  exceeded  many  of  the  nobility  in  point  of 
wealth,  were  not  fully  admitted  to  the  rank  and  eflima- 
tion  which  wealth,  in  reafon  and  good  policy,  ought  to 
beftow  in  every  country ;  though  I  think  not  equally 
with  that  of  other  nobility.  The  two  kinds  of  ariflocracy 
Were  too  puncYilioully  kept  afunder  ;  lefs  fo,  however, 
than  in  Germany  and  fome  other  nations. 

This  feparation,  as  I  have  already  taken  the  liberty  of 
fuggefting  to  you,  I  conceive  to  be  one  principal  caufe  of 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  old  nobility.  The  military,  particu- 
larly, was  too  exclusively  referved  for  men  of  family. 
But  after  all,  this  was  an  error  of  opinion,  which  a  con- 
flicting opinion  would  have  rectified.  A  permanent. 
aiTembly,  in  which  the  commons  had  their  fliare  of  power, 
would  foon  abolim  whatever  was  too  invidious  and  infult> 
ing  in  thefe  diftinctions ;  and  even  the  faults  in  the  morals 
of  the  nobility  would  have  been  probably  corre6ted  by  the 
greater  varieties  of  occupation  and  purfuit  to  which  a 
contlitution  by  orders  would  have  given  rife. 

All  this  violent  cry  againft  the  nobility  I  take  to  be  a 
mere  work  of  art.  To  be  honoured  and  even  privileged 
by  the  laws,  opinions,  and  inveterate  ufagesofour  coun- 
try, growing  out  of  the  prejudice  of  ages,  has  nothing  to 
provoke  horror  and  indignation  in  any  man.  Even  to  be 
too  tenacious  of  thofe  privileges,  is  not  absolutely  a  crime. 
The  ftrong  ftruggle  in  every  individual  to  preferve  pofTeffi- 
on  of  what  he  has  found  to  belong  to  him  and  to  diftinguifli 
him,  is  oriQ  of  the  fecurities  againft  injuftice  and  defpotifm 
implanted  in  our  nature.  It.  operates  as  an  inftmcl:  to 
fecure  property,  and  to  preferve  communities  in  a  fettled 
ftate.  What  is  there  to  mock  in  this?  Nobility  is  a 
graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order.  It  is  the  Corinthian 
capital  of  polimed  fociety.  Omnes  boni  nobilitati  femper 
favemus,  was  the  faying  of  a  wife  and  good  man.  It  is 
indeed  one  fign  of  a  liberal  and  benevolent  mind  to  incline 
to  it  with  fome  fort   of  partial  propenfity.   ..He  feels  no 
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ennobling  principle  in  his  own  heart  who  willies  to  level 
all  the  artificial  inftitutions  which  have  been  adopted  for 
giving  a  body  to  opinion  and  permanence  to  fugitive 
efteem.  It  is  a  four,  malignant,  envious  difpofition, 
without  tafte  for  the  reality  or  for  any  image  or  repre- 
sentation of  virtue,  that  fees  with  joy  the  unmerited  fall 
of  what  had  long  flourilhed  in  fplendour  and  in  honour. 
I  do  not  like  to  fee  any  thing  deftroyed  ;  any  void  pro- 
duced in  fociety  ;  any  ruin  on  the  face  of  the  land.  It 
was  therefore  with  no  disappointment  or  dinatisfa&ion 
that  my  enquiries  and  obfervation  did  not  prefent  to  me 
any  incorrigible  vices  in  the  noblefTe  of  France,  or  any 
abufe  which  could  not  be  removed  by  a  reform  very  ihort 
of  abolition.  YournobleiTe  did  notdeferve  punilhment  ; 
but  to  degrade  is  to  punifh. 

It  was  with  the  fame  Satisfaction  I  found  that  the  refult 
of  my  enquiry  concerning  your  clergy  was  not  diffimilar. 
It  is  no  foothing  news  to  my  ears,  that  great  bodies  of 
men  are  incurably  corrupt.  It  is  not  with  much  credulity 
I  liften  to  any,  when  they  fpeak  evil  of  thofe  whom  they 
are  going  to  plunder.  I  rather  fufpeel:  that  vices  are 
feigned  or  exaggerated,  when  profit  is  looked  for  in  their 
punifhment.  An  enemy  is  a  bad  witnefs  ;  a  robber  is  a 
worfe.  Vices  and  abufes  there  were  undoubtedly  in  that 
order,  and  muft  be.  It  was  an  old  eftablifhment,  and 
not  frequently  revifed.  But  I  faw  no  crimes  in  the  indi- 
viduals that  merited  confifcation  of  their  Subftance,  nor 
thofe  cruel  infuits  and  degradations,  and  that  unnatural 
perfecution  which  have  been  Subftituted  in  the  place  of 
meliorating  regulation. 

If  there  had  been  any  jufl:  caufe,  for  this  new  religious 
peifecution,  the  atheiftic  libellers,  who  a<9:  as  trumpeters 
co  animate  the  populace  to  plunder,  do  not  love  any  body 
fo  much  as  not  to  dwell  with  complacence  on  the  vices  of 
the  exifting  clergy.  This  they  have  not  done.  They 
find  themfelves  obliged  to  rake  into  the  hiflories  of  former 
ages  (which  they  have  ranfacked  with  a  malignant  and 
profligate  induftry)  for  every  inftance  of  oppreflion  and 
perfecution  which  has  been  made  by  that  body  or  in  its 
favour,  inordertojuftify,  upon  very  iniquitous,  becaufe 
very  illogical  principles  of  retaliation,  their  own  perse- 
cutions, 
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cutions,  and  their  own  cruelties.  After  deftroyirig  all 
other  genealogies  and  family  diftin&ions,  they  invent  a 
fort  of  pedigree  of  crimes.  It  is  not  very  juft  to  chaftife 
men  for  the  offences  of  their  natural  anceftors  ;  but  to 
take  the  fiction  of  anceftry  in  a  corporate  fucceflion,  as  a 
ground  for  punifriing  men  who  have  no  relation  to  guilty 
acts,  except  in  names  and  general  defcriptions,  is  a  fort  of 
refinement  in  injuftice  belonging  to  the.  philofophy  of  this 
enlightened  age.  The  afTembly  punifhes  men,  many, 
if  not  moil,  of  whom  abhor  the  violent  conduct  of  eccle- 
fiaftics  in  former  times  as  much  as  their  prefent  perfecutors 
can  do,  and  who  would  be  as  loud  and  as  ftrong  in  the 
expreffion  of  that  fenfe,  if  they  were  not  well  aware  of, 
the  purpofes  for  which  all  this  declamation  is  employed. 

Corporate  bodies  are  immortal  for  the  good  of  the 
members,  but  not  for  their  punifhment.  Nations  them- 
felves  are  fuch  corporations.  As  well  might  we  in 
England  think  of  waging  inexpiable  war  upon  all  French- 
men for  the  evils  which  they  have  brought  upon  us  in  the 
feveral  periods  of  our  mutual  hoftilities^  You  might,  on 
your  part,  think  yourfelves  juftified  in  falling  upon  all 
Englifhmen  on  account  of  the  unparalleled  calamities 
brought  upon  the  people  of  France  by  the  unjuft  invafions 
of  our  Henries  and  our  Edwards.  Indeed  we  Ihould  be 
mutually  juflified  in  this  exterminatory  war  upon  each 
other,  full  as  much  as  you  are  in  the  unprovoked  perfe- 
cution  of  your  prefent  countrymen,  on  account  of  the 
conduct  of  men  of  the  fame  name  in  other  times. 

We  do  not  draw  the  moral  lelTons  we  might  from  hif- 
tory.  On  the  contrary,  without  care  it  may  be  ufed  to 
vitiate  our  minds  and  to  deftroy  our  happinefs.  In  hif- 
tory  a  great  volume  is  unrolled  for  our  inftruclion,  draw- 
ing the  materials  of  future  wifdom  from  the  paft  errors 
and  infirmities  of  mankind.  It  may,  in  the  perverfion, 
ferve  for  a  magazine,  furniihing  offenfive  and  defeniive 
weapons  for  parties  in  church  and  ftate,  and  fupplying 
the  means  of  keeping  alive,  or  reviving  difTeniions  snd 
animofities,  and  adding  fuel  to  civil  fury.  Iiificry  con^ 
fifls,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  miferies  brought  upon 
the  world  by  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  revenge,  luft, 
fedition,  hypocrify,  ungoverned  zeal,  and  all  the  train 
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of  diforderly  appetites,  which  fhakc  the  public  with  tht 
fame 

1 **-"  troublous  florms  that  tofs 

ce  The  private  flate,  and  render  life  unfweet." 
Thefe  vices  are  the  caufes  of  thofe  florms.  Religion, 
morals,  laws,  prerogatives,  privileges,  liberties,  rights 
of  men,  are  the  pretexts.  The  pretexts  are  always 
found  in  fome  (pecious  appearance  of  a  real  good.  You 
would  not  fecure  men  from  tyranny  and  feciition,  by 
rooting  out  of  the  mind  the  principles  to  which  thefe  frau- 
dulent pretexts  apply  ?  If  you  did,  you  would  root  out 
every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  the  human  bread:.  As 
thefe  are  the  pretexts,  fo  the  ordinary  actors  and  inflru- 
ments  in  great  public  evils  are  kings,  priefls,  magiflrates, 
fenates,  parliaments,  national  aflemblies,  judges,  and 
captains.  You  would  not  cure  the  evil  by  refolving, 
that  there  ihould  be  no  more  monarchs,  nor  minifters  of 
flate,  nor  of  the  gofpel ;  no  interpreters  of  law  ;  no  ge- 
neral officers  ;  no  public  councils.  You  might  change 
the  names.  The  things  in  fome  fhape  mull  remain.  A 
certain  quantum  of  power  mull  always  exifl  in  the  commu- 
nity, in  fome  hands,  and  under  fome  appellation.  Wife 
men  will  apply  their  remedies  to  vices,  not  to  names ;  to 
the  caufes  of  evil  which  are  permanent,  not  to  the  occa- 
lional  organs  by  which  they  act,  and  the  tranfitory  modes 
in  which  they  appear.  Qtherwife  you  will  be  wife  hif- 
torically,  a  fool  in  practice.  Seldom  have  two  ages  the 
fame  falhion  in  their  pretexts  and  the  fame  modes  of  mif- 
chief.  Wickednefs  is  a  little  more  inventive.  Whilil 
you  are  difcuffing  fafhion,  the  falhion  is  gone  by.  The 
very  fame  vice  aflumes  a  new  body.  The  fpirit  tranf- 
migrates ;  and,  far  from  loling  its  principle  of  life  by  the 
change  of  its  appearance,  it  is  renovated  in  its  new  organs 
with  the  frelh  vigour  of  a  juvenile  activity.  It  walks 
abroad  ;  it  continues  its  ravages ;  whilil  you  are  gibbet- 
ing the  carcafe,  or  demolishing  the  tomb.  You  are  ter- 
rifying yourfelf  with  gholls  and  apparitions,  whilfl  your 
houfe  is  the  haunt  of  robbers.  It  is  thus  with  all  thofe, 
who,  attending  only  to  the  fheil  and  hulk  of  hiflory, 
think  they  are  waging  war  with  intolerance,  pride,  and 
cruelty,  whilil  under  colour  of  abhorring  the  ill  principles 
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of  antiquated  parties,  they  are  authorizing  and  feeding 
the  fame  odious  vices  indifferent  factions,  and  perhaps  in 
worfe. 

Your  citizens   of  Paris  formerly  had  lent  themfelves  as 
the  ready  inftruments  to  ilaughter  the  followers  of  Caivin, 
at  the  infamous  maflacre  of    St.   Bartholomew.     What 
fhouid  we  fay  to  thofe  who  could  think  of  retaliating  on 
the   Parifians  of  this   day  the  abominations  and  horrors 
of  that  time  ?    They  are  indeed  brought  to  abhor  that 
m'affacre.     Ferocious  as  they  are,    it  is  not  difficult  to 
make  them  dlflike  it ;  becaufe  the  politicians  and  fafhion- 
ablc  teachers  have  no   intereft    in   giving  their  pailions 
exactly   the  fame  direction.     Still  however  they  find  it 
their  interefl  to  keep  the  fame  favage  difpofitions  alive. 
It  was  but  the    other  day  that   they  caufed   this    very 
maffacre  to  be  a&ed  on  the   flage  for  the  diverflon  of  the 
defcendants  of  thofe  who  committed  it.     In  this  tragic 
farce  they  produced  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  in  his  robes 
of    function,    ordering    general    ilaughter.       Was    this 
ipeclacle  intended  to  make  the  Parifians  abhor  persecution, 
and   loath  the  effunon  of  blood  ? — No,  it  was  to  teach 
them   to  perfecute  their  own   paftors  ;  it  was   to  excite 
them,  by  raifing  a  difguvt  and  horror  of  their  clergy,  to 
an  alacrity   in  hunting  down  to   deftruclion    an  order, 
which,  if  it  ought  to  exift  at  all,  ought  to  exift  not  only 
in  fafety,  but  in  reverence.     It  was  to   ftimulate  their 
cannibal   appetites   (which   one  would   think   had   been 
gorged   fufHciently)   by  variety  and    feafoning  ;  and  to 
quicken  them  to  an  alertnefs  in  new  murders  and  maf- 
facres,  if  it  mould  fuit  the   purpofe  of  the   Guifes  of  the 
day.     An  aftembly,  in  which  fat   a  multitude   of  priefls 
and  prelates,  was   obliged  to  fuffer  this  indignity  at  its 
door.     The  author  was  not  fent  to  the  gallies,  nor   the 
players   to  the  houfe  of  correction.     Not  long  after  this 
exhibition,  thofe  players  came  forward  to  the  affembly  to 
claim  the  rights  of  that  very  religion  which  they  had  dared 
to  expdfe,  and  to  (hew  their  proftituted  faces  in  the  fenate, 
whilftthe  archbiihop  of  Paris,  whofe  function  was  known 
to  his  people  only  by  his  prayers   and  benedictions,  and 
his  wealth  only  by  his  alms,  is   forced  to  abandon   his 
houfe;,  and  to  fly  from  his  flock  (as  from  ravenous  wolves) 
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becaufe,  truly,  in  the  nxteenth  century,  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  was  a  rebel  and  a  murderer. 

Such  is  the  effet  of  the  perverfion  of  hiftory,  by  thofe, 
who,  for  the  fame  nefarious  purpofes,  have  perverted 
every  other  part  of  learning.  But  thofe  who  will  (land 
upon  that  elevation  of  reafon,  which  places  centuries 
under  our  eye,  and  brings  things  to  the  true  point  of 
comparison,  which  obfcures  little  names,  and  effaces  the 
colours  of  little  parties,  and  to  which  nothing  can  afcend 
but  the  fpirit  and  moral  quality  of  human  actions,  will 
lay  to  the  teachers  of  the  Palais  Royaly^the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  was  the  murderer  of  the  nxteenth  century,  you 
have  the  glory  of  being  the  murderers  in  the  eighteenth  ; 
and  this  is  the  only  difference  between  you.  But  hiftory, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  better  underftood,  and  better 
employed,  will,  I  truft,  teach  a  civilized  pofterity  to 
abhor  the  mifdeeds  of  both  thefe  barbarous  ages.  It  will 
teach  future  priefts  and  magiflrates  not  to  retaliate  upon 
the  fpeculative  and  inactive  atheifts  of  future  times,  the 
enormities  committed  by  the  preicnt  practical  zealots  and 
furious  fanatics  of  that  wretched  error,  which,  in  its 
quiefcent  ftate,  is  more  than  puniihed  whenever  it  is 
embraced.  It  will  teach  poPcerity  not  to  make  war  upon 
either  religion  or  philofophy,  for  the  abufe  which  the 
hypocrites  of  both  have  made  of  the  two  mofl:  valuable 
bleflings  conferred  upon  us  by  the  bounty  of  the  univeria! 
Patron,  who  in  all  things  eminently  favours  and  protects 
the  race  of  man. 

^  If  your  clergy,  or  any  clergy,  mould  fhew  themfelves 
vicious  beyond  the  fair  bounds  allowed  to  human  infir- 
mity, and  to  thofe  profeffioiial  faults  which  can  hardly  be 
feparated  from  profeffional  virtues,  though  their  vices 
never  can  countenance  the  exercife  of  oppreffion,  I  do 
admit,  that  they  would  naturally  have  the  effect  of  abating 
very  much  of  our  indignation  againft  the  tyrants  who 
exceed  meafure  and  juftice  in  their  punifliment.  I  can 
allow  in  clergymen,  through  all  their  divifions,  fome 
tenacioufnefs  of  their  own  opinion  ;  fome  overflowings  of 
zeal  for  its  propagation;  fome  predilection  to  their  own 
ftate  and  office  ;  fome  attachment  to  the  intereft  of  their 
ewn  corps  5    fome    preference  to  thofe  who  liiren  with 
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docility  to  their  doctrines,  beyond  thofe  who  fcorn  and 
deride  them.  I  allow  all  this,  becaufe  I  am  a  man  who 
have  to  deal  with  men,  and  who  would  not,  through  a 
violence  citolcration,  run  into  the  greateft  of  all  intolerance. 
I  mud  bear  with  infirmities  until  they  fetter  into  crimes. 

Undoubtedly,  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  paffions  from 
frailty  to  vice  ought  to  be  prevented  by  a  watchful  eye 
and  a  firm  hand.  But  is  it  true  that  the  body  of  your 
clergy  had  paft  thofe  limits  of  a  juft  allowance  ?  From 
the  general  flyle  of  your  late  publications  of  all  forts, 
one  would  be  led  to  believe  thai  your  clergy  in  France 
were  a  fort  of  monflers  ;  an  horrible  compofltion  of  fu- 
perflation,  ignorance,  floth,  fraud,  avarice,  and  tyranny. 
But  is  this  true  ?  Is  it  true,  that  the  lapfe  of  time,  the 
cefTation  of  conflicting  interefts,  the  woeful  experience 
of  the  evils  refuiting  from  party  rage,  has  had  no  fort  of 
influence  gradually  to  meliorate  their  minds  ?  Is  it  true, 
that  they  were  daily  renewing  invaflons  on  the  civil 
power,  troubling  the  domeftic  quiet  of  their  country,  and 
rendering  the  operations  of  its  government  feeble  and 
precarious  ?  Is  it  true,  that  the  clergy  of  our  times 
have  prefled  down  the  laity  with  an  iron  hand,  and 
were,  in  all  places,  lighting  up  the  fires  of  a  favage 
perfecution  ?  Did  they  by  every  fraud  endeavour  to  en- 
creafe  their  eflates  ?  Did  they  ufe  to  exceed  the  due  de- 
mands on  eftates  that  were  their  own  ?  .  Or,  rigidly 
fcrewing  up  right  into  wrong,  did  they  convert  a  legal 
claim  into  a  vexatious  extortion  ?  When  not  poffeffed 
of  power,  were  they  filled  with  the  vices  of  thofe  who 
envy  it  ?  Were  they  enflamed  with  a  violent  litigious 
fpint  of  controverfy  r  Goaded  on  with  the  ambition  of 
intellectual  fpvereignty,  were  they  ready,  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  all  magiftracy,  to  fire  churches,  to  mafiacre  the 
priefts  of  other  descriptions,  to  pull  down  altars,  and  to 
make  their  way  over  the  ruins  of  fubverted  governments 
to  an  empire  of  do6trine,  fometimes  flattering,  fome- 
times  forcing  the  confeiences  of  men  from  the  jurifdi&ion 
of  public  inftitutions  into  a  fubmifTion  to  their  perfonal 
authority,  beginning  with  a  claim  of  liberty  and  ending 
with  an  abufe  of  power  ? 

Theie3  or  fome  ofthefe,  were  the  vices  objeded,  and 
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not  wholly  without  foundation,  to  feveralofthe  church- 
men of  former  times,  who  belonged  to  the  two  great  par- 
ties which  then  divided  and  diftracred  Europe. 

If  there  was  in  France,  as  in  other  countries  there 
vifibly  is,  a  great  abatement,  rather  than  any  increafe 
of  thefe  vices,  inflead  of  loading  the  prefent  clergy  with 
the  crimes  of  other  men,  and  the  odious  character  of 
other  times,  in  common  equity  they  ought  to  be  praiied, 
encouraged,  and  fupported,  in  their  departure  from  a 
fpirit  which  difgraced  their  predeceffors^  and  for  having 
affurned  a  temper  of  mind  and  manners  more  iuitable  to 
their  facred  function. 

When  my  occasions  took  me  into  France,  towards  the 
elofe  of  the  late  reign,  the  clergy,  under  all  their  forms* 
engaged  a  confiderable  part  of  my  curioiity.  So  far 
from  finding  (except  from  one  fet  of  men,  not  then  very 
numerous  though  very  active)  the  complaints  and  difcon- 
tents  againft  that  body,  which  fome  publications  had 
given. me  reafon  to  expect,  I  perceived  little  or  no  public 
or  private  uneafinefs  on  their  account.  Oh  further  ex- 
amination, I  found  the  clergy  in  general,  perfons  of 
moderate  minds  and  decorous  manners  ;  I  include  the 
feculars,  and  the  regulars  of  both  fexes.  I  had  riot  the 
good  fortune  to  know  a  great  many  of  the  parochial 
clergy  ;  but  in  general  I  received  a;  perfectly  good  ac- 
count of  their  morals,  and  of  their  attention  to  their  du- 
ties. With  fome  of  the  higher  clergy  I  had  a  perfonat 
acquaintance;  and  of  the  reft  in  that  clafs,  very  good 
means  of  information.  They  were,  al moil;  all  of  them,' 
perfons  of  noble  birth.  They  refembled  others  of  their 
own  rank  ;  and  where  there  was  any  difference,  it  was 
in  their  favour.  They  were  more  fully  educated  than 
the  military  nobleffe  ;  fo  as  by  no  means  to  difgrace 
their  profeffion  by  ignorance,  or  by  want  of  fitnefs  for  the 
exercife  of  their  authority.  They  feemed  to  me,  beyond 
the  clerical  character,  liberal  and  open  ;  with  the  hearts 
of  gentlemen,  and  men  of  honour;  neither  infolent  nor 
fervile  in  their  manners  and  conduct  They  feemed  to 
me  rather  a  fuperior  clafs  ;  a  fet  of  men,  amongftwhom 
you  would  not  be  furprifed  to  find  a  FeneJon.  I  faw 
among  the  clergy  in  Paris  (many   of  the  defcription  are 
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*iot  to  be  met  with  any  where)  men  of  great  learning  and 
candour  ;  and  I  had  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  de- 
scription was  not  confined  to  Paris.  What  I  found  in 
other  places,  I  know  was  accidental ;  and  therefore  to  be 
prefumed  a  fair  fample.  I  fpent  a  few  days  in  a  provin- 
cial town,  where,  in  the  abfence  of  the  bifliop,  I  paffed 
my  evenings  with  three  clergymen,  his  vicars  general, 
perfons  who  would  have  done  honour  to  any  church- 
They  were  all  well  informed;  two  of  them  of  deep,  ge- 
neral and  extenfive  erudition,  ancient  and  modern,  ori- 
ental and  weflern  ;  particularly  in  their  own  profemon. 
They  had  a  more  extenlive  knowledge  of  our  Englifk 
divines  than  I  expected  ;  and  they  entered  into  the  genius 
of  thofe  writers  with  a  critical  accuracy.  One  of  thefe 
gentlemen  is  fince  dead,  the  Abbe'  Morangis.  I  pay  this 
tribute,  without  reluctance,  to  the  memory  of  that  noble, 
reverend,  learned,  and  excellent  perfon  ;  and  I  mould 
do  the  fame,  with  equal  cheerfulnefs,  to  the  merits  of  the 
others,  who  I  believe  are  ftill  living,  if  I  did  not  fear  to 
hurt  thofe  whom  I  am  unable  to  ferve. 

Some  of  thefe  ecclefiaftics  of  rank,  are,  by  all  titles, 
perfons  deferving  of  general  refpecl:.  They  are  deferving 
of  gratitude  from  me,  and  from  many  Englifh.  If  this 
letter  mould  ever  come  into  their  hands,  I  hope  they  will 
believe  there  are  thofe  of  our  nation  who  feel  for  their 
unmerited  fall,  and  for  the  cruel  confif cation  of  their 
fortunes,  with  no  common  feniibiiity.  What  I  fay  of 
them  is  a  teftimony,  as  far  as  one  feeble  voice  can  goy 
which  I  owe  to  truth.  Whenever  the  queftion  of  this  un- 
natural perfecution  is  concerned,  I  wili  pay  it.  No  one 
iliali  prevent  me  from  being  juft  and  grateful.  The  time 
is  fitted  for  the  duty  ;  and  it  is  particularly  becoming  to 
mew  our  juftice  and  gratitude,  when  thofe  who  have 
deferved  well  of  us  and  of  mankind  are  labouring  under 
popular  obloquy  and  the  perfecutions  of  oppreffive  power. 

You  had  before  your  revolution  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty  bifhops.  A  few  of  them  were  men  of  eminent 
fan£tity,  and  charity  without  limit.  When  we  talk  of 
the  heroic,  of  courfe  we  talk  of  rare  virtue.  I  believe  the 
inftances  of  eminent  depravity  may  be  as  rare  amongft 
them  as  thofe  of  tranfcendent  goodnefs.     Examples  of 
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avarice  and  licentioufnefs  may  be  picked  out,  I  do  not 
queflion  it,  by  thofe  who  delight  in  the  inveftigatiori 
which  leads  to  fuch  difcoveries.  A  man,  as  old  as  I  am* 
will  not  be  aftoniihed  that  feveral,  in  every  defcript  ion  * 
do  not  lead  that  perfect  life  of  felf-denial,  with  regard  to 
wealth  or  topleafure,  which  is  wifhed  for  by  all,  by  fome 
expected,  but  by  none  exacted  with  more  rigour,  than 
by  thofe  who  are  the  mod  attentive  to  their  own  interefts, 
or  the  moft  indulgent  to  their  own  paffions.  When  I 
was  in  France,  I  am  certain  that  the  number  of  vicious 
prelates  was  not  great.  Certain  individuals  among  them, 
not  diftinguifhable  for  the  regularity  of  their  lives,  made 
fome  amends  for  their  want  of  the  fevere  virtues,  in  their 
pofTeffion  of  the  liberal ;  and  were  endowed  with  qualities 
which  made  them  ufeful  in  the  church  and  ftate.  I  am 
told,  that  with  few  exceptions,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had 
been  more  attentive  to  character,  in  his  promotions  to  that 
rank,  than  his  immediate  predeceflbr  ;  and  I  believe,  (as 
fome  fpirit  of  reform  has  prevailed  through  the  whole 
reign)  that  it  may  be  true.  But  the  prefent  ruling  power 
has  fhewn  a  difpofition  only  to  plunder  the  church.  It  has 
punifhed  all  prelates ;  which  is  to  favour  the  vicious,  at 
leaft  in  point  of  reputation.  It  has  made  a  degrading 
penftonary  eftablifhment,  to  which  no  man  of  liberal 
ideas  or  liberal  condition  will  deftine  his  children.  It  mud: 
fettle  into  the  loweft  dalles  of  the  people,  As  with  you  the 
inferior  clergy  are  not  numerous  enough  for  their  duties  ; 
as  thefe  duties  are,  beyond  meafure,  minute  and  toil- 
fome  ;  as  you  have  left  no  middle  clafTes  of  clergy  at 
their  eafe,  in  future  nothing  of  fcience  or  erudition  can 
exift  in  the  Gallican  church.  To  complete  the  project, 
without  the  lead  attention  to  the  rights  of  patrons,  the 
aflenibly.  has  provided  in  future  an  elective,  clergy  ;  an 
arrangement  which  will  drive  out  of  the  clerical  pro- 
feflion  all  men  of  fobriety  ;  all  who  can  pretend  to  indc^ 
pendence  in  their  function  or  their  conduct ;  and  which 
will  throw  the  whole  direction  of  the  public  mind  into  the 
hands  of  a  fet  of  licentious,  bold,  crafty,  factious,  flat- 
tering wretches,  of  fuch  condition  and  fuch  habits  of  life 
as  will  make  their  contemptible  pennons  (in  comparifon  of 
which  the  ftipend  of  an  excifeman  is  lucrative  and  honour- 
able) 
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able)  an  objeft  of  low  and  illiberal  intrigue.  Thofe  offi- 
cers, -whom  they  ftill  call  bifhops,  are  to  be  elected  to  a 
provifion  comparatively  mean,  through  the  fame  arts, 
(that  is,  electioneering  arts)  by  men  of  all  religious 
tenets  that  are  known  or  can  be  invented.  The  new 
lawgivers  have  not  afcertained  anything  whatsoever  con- 
cerning their  qualifications,  relative  either  to  doctrine  or 
to  morals  ;  no  more  than  they  have  done  with  regard  to 
the  fubordinate  clergy  ;  nor  does  it  appear  but  that  both, 
the  higher  and  the  lower,  may,  at  their  difcretion,  prac- 
tice or  preach  any  mode  of  religion  or  irreligion  that  they 
pleafe.  I  do  not  yet  fee  what  the  jurifdiction  of  bifhops 
over  their  fubordinates  is  to  be  ;  or  whether  they  are  to 
have  any  jurifdi&ion  at  all. 

In  Ihort,  Sir,  it  feems  to  me,  that  this  new  ecclefiaf- 
tical  eftablifhment  is  intended  only  to  be  temporary,  and 
preparatory  to  the  utter  abolition,  under  any  of  its  forms, 
of  the  Chriftian  religion,  whenever  the  minds  of  men  are 
prepared  for  this  laft  ftroke  againft  it,  by  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  the  plan  for  bringing  its  minifters  into  uni  verfal  con- 
tempt. They  who  will  not  believe,  that  the  philofophical 
fanatics  who  guide  in  thefe  matters,  have  lorfg  entertained 
fuch  a  defign,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  character  and 
proceedings.  Thefe  enthuuafts  do  not  fcruple  to  avow 
their  opinion,  that  a  ftate  can  fubfifl  without  any  reli- 
gion better  than  with  one  ;  and  that  they  are  able  to 
fupply  the  place  of  any  good  which  may  be  in  it,  by  a 
project  of  their  own — namely,  by  a  fort  of  education  they 
have  imagined,  founded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  phyfical 
wants  of  men  ;  progreffively  carried  to  an  enlightened 
felf-intereft,  which,  when  well  underftood,  they  tell  us 
will  identify  with  an  interefl  more  enlarged  and  public. 
The  fcheme  of  this  education  has  been  long  known.  Of 
late  they  diftinguifh  it  (as  they  have  got  an  entire  new 
nomenclature  of  technical  terms)  by  the  name  of  a  Civic 
Education. 

I  hope  their  partizans  in  England,  (to  whom  I  rather 
attribute  very  inconsiderate  conduct  than  the  ultimate 
object  in  this  deferable  defign)  will  fucceed  neither  in  the 
pillage  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  nor  in  the  introduction  of  a 
principle  of  popular  election  to  our  bifhopricks  and  paro- 
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chial  cures.  This,  in  the  prefent  condition  of  the  world, 
would  be  the  laft  corruption  of  the  church  ;  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  clerical  character  ;  the  mofl  dangerous  fhock  that 
the  ftate  ever  received  through  a  mifunderftood  arrange- 
ment of  religion.  I  know  well  enough  that  the  bifhcpricks- 
and  cures,  under  kingly  and  feignoral  patronage,  as  now 
they  are  in  England,  and  as  they  have  been  lately  in 
France,  are  fometimes  acquired  by  unworthy  methods  ; 
but  the  other  mode  of  eccleuaflical  canvas  fubje£r.s  them 
infinitely  more  furely  and  more  generally  to  all  the  evil 
arts  of  low  ambition,  which  operating  on  and  through 
greater  numbers,  will  produce  mifchief  in  proportion. 

Thofe  of  you  who  have  robbed  the  clergy,  think  that 
they  fhall  eafily  reconcile  their  conduct  to  all  proteftant 
nations  ;  becaufe  the  clergy,  whom  they  have  thus  plun- 
dered, degraded,  and  given  over  to  mockery  and  fcorn, 
are  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  that  is,  of  their  own  pre- 
tended perfuafion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  fome  miferable 
bigots  will  be  found  here  as  well  as  elfewhere,  who  hate 
feels  and  parties  different  from  their  own,  more  than  they 
love  the  fu-bilan.ee.  of  religion  ;  and  who  are  more  angry 
with  thofe  who  differ  from  them  in  their  particular  plans 
and  fyftems,  than  difpleafed  with  thofe  who  attack  the 
foundation  of  our  common  hope.  Thefe  men  will  write 
and  fpeak  on  the  fubje£r.  in  the  manner  that  is  to  be 
expected  from  their  temper  and  character.  Burnet  fays, 
that  when  he  was  in  France,  in  the  year  1.683,.  I*  the 
*'  method  which  carried  over  the  men  of  the  fined:  parts 
fe  to  popery  was  this- — they  brought  themfelves  to  doubt 
"  of  the  whole  Chriffcian  religion.  When  that  was  once 
ee  done,  it  feemed  a  more  indifferent  thing  of  what  fide  or 
cc  form  they  continued  outwardly.'*  If  this  was  then  the 
eccleliaflic  policy  of  France,  it  is  what  they  have  fince 
but  too  much  reafon  to  repent  of.  They  preferred atheifm 
to  a  form  of  religion  not  agreeable  to  their  ideas.  They 
fucceeded  in  deftroying  that  form  ;  and  atheifm  has  fuc- 
ceeded  in  deflroying  them.  I  can  readily  give  credit  to 
Burnet's  ftory,  becaufe  I  have  obferved  too  much  of  a 
fimilar  fpirit  (for  a  little  of  it  is  ((  much  too  much") 
amongft  ourfelves.  The  humour,  however,  is  not 
general. 
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The  teachers  who  reformed  our  religion  In  England 
bore  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  your  prefent  reforming 
doctors  in  Paris.  Perhaps  they  were  (like  thofe  whom 
they  oppofed)  rather  more  than  could  be  wifhed  under 
the  influence  of  a  party  fpirit ;  but  they  were  mod:  fin- 
cere  believers  ;  men  of  the  moil  fervent  and  exalted  piety; 
ready  to  die  (as  fome  of  them  did  die)  like  true  heroes  in 
defence  of  their  particular  ideas  of  Chriftianity  ;  as  they 
would  with  equal  fortitude,  and  more  chearfully  for  that 
flock  of  general  truth,  for  the  branches  of  which  they 
contended  with  their  blood.  Thefe  men  would  have 
difavowed  with  horror  thofe  wretches  who  claimed  a  fel- 
lowship with  them  upon  no  other  titles  than  thofe  of  their 
having  pillaged  the  perfons  with  whom  they  maintained 
controverfies,  and  their  having  defpifed  the  common  re- 
ligion, for  the  purity  of  which  they  exerted  themfelves 
With  a  zeal,  which  unequivocally  befpoke  their  highefl 
reverence  for  the  fubflance  of  that  fyftem  which  they 
wifhed  to  reform.  Many  of  their  defendants  have  re- 
tained the  fame  zeal  ;  but,  (as  lefs  engaged  in  conflict) 
with  more  moderation.  They  do  not  forget  that  juflice 
and  mercy  are  fubftantial  parts  of  religion.  Impious 
men  do  not  recommend  themfelves  to  their  communion 
by  iniquity^  and  cruelty  towards  any  description  of  their 
fellow  creatures. 

We  hear  thefe  new  teachers  continually  boafling  of  their 
fpirit  of  toleration.  That  thofe  perfons  mould  tolerate 
all  opinions,  who  think  none  to  be  of  eftimation,  is  a 
matter  of  fmall  merit.  Equal  neglefir.  is  not  impartial 
kindnefs.  The  fpecies  of  benevolence,  which  arifes 
from  contempt,  is  no  true  charity.  There  are  in  Eng- 
land abundance  of  men  who  tolerate  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
toleration.  They  think  the  dogmas  of  religion,  though 
in  different  degrees,  are  all  of  moment  ;  and  that  amongfl 
them  there  is,  as  amongfl  all  things  of  value,  a  jufl 
ground  of  preference.  They  favour,  therefore,  and  they 
tolerate.  They  tolerate,  not  becaufe  they  defpife  opi- 
nions, but  becaufe  they  refpecl:  juflice.  They  would  re- 
verently and  affectionately  protect  all  religions,  becaufe 
they  love  and  venerate  the  great  principle  upon  which 
they  all   agree,  and  the  great  object  to  which  they  are  all 
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directed.     They   begin  more  and  more  plainly  to  difcern, 
that  we  have  alia  common  caufe,  as  againft  a  common 
enemy.      They  will  not  be  fo  mifled  by  the   fpirit    of 
faction,  as  not  to  diftingulh  what  is  done  in   favour  ef 
their  SubdiviSon,    from   thofe   acls  of    hoftility,    which, 
through   fome  particular  description,    are  aimed  at  the 
whole  corps,   in  which  they  themfelves,  under   another 
denomination,  are  included.     It  is  impomble   for  me  to 
fay  what   may  be  the   character  of  every  defcription  of 
men  amongft  us.     But  I  fpeak  for  the  greater  part  ;  and 
for  them,  I  mud  tell  you,  that  Sacrilege  is  no  part  of  their 
dofitrine  of  good  works  ;  that,  fo  far  from   calling  you 
into  their  fellowlhip  on  fuch  title,  if  your  profefTors  are 
admitted  to  their  communion,  they  muft  carefully  conceal 
their  doctrine  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  proscription  of  inno- 
cent men  ;  and  that  they  muft  make  restitution   of  all 
flolen  goods  whatfoever.     Till  then  they  are  none  of  ours. 
You  may  fuppofe  that  we  do  not  approve  your  coniif- 
cation  of  the    revenues    of    bifhops,    and    deans,    and 
chapters,    and    parochial  clergy   pollening   independent 
eftates   arifing  from  land,  becaufe  we  have  the  fame  fort 
of  eftablifhment   in  England.     That  objection,  you  will 
fay,  cannot  hold  as  to  the   confiscation  of  the  goods  of 
monks  and   nuns,  and  the  abolition  of  their  order.     It  is 
true,  that  this  particular  part  of  your  general  confiscation 
does  not  affect  England,  as  a  precedent  in  point  :  but  the 
reafon  applies  ;  and  it  goes  a  great  way.     The  long  par- 
liament confiscated  the  lands   of  deans  and  chapters   in 
England  on  the  fame  ideas  upon  which  your  aflembly  fet 
to  fale  the  lands  of  the  monaftic  orders.     But  it  is  in  the 
principle  of  injuftice  that  the  danger  lies,  and  not  in  the 
defcription  of  perfons  on  whom  it  is  firft  exercifed.     I  fee, 
in  a  country  very  near  us,  a  courfe  of  policy  purfued, 
which  fets  juftice,   the  common  concern  of  mankind,  at 
defiance.     With  the   national   aflembly  of  France,  poS- 
femon  is  nothing  ;  law  and  ufage  are  nothing.     I  fee  the 
national  affembly  openly  reprobate  the  doctrine  of  prescrip- 
tion, which  *one  of  the  greateft  of  their  own  lawyers  tells 
us,  with  great-  truth,  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature.     He 
tells  us,  that  the  pofitive  ascertainment  of  its  limits,  ane| 
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its  fecurity  from   invaiion,  were  among  the  caufes  for 
which  civil  fociety  itfelfhas  been  inftituted.     If  prefcripr 
tion  be   once   fhaken,  no  fpecies  of  property  is   fecure, 
when  it  once  becomes  an  object  large  enough  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  indigent  power.     I  fee  a  practice    perfectly 
correspondent  to  their  contempt  of  this  great  fundamental 
part  of  natural  law.     I   fee  the   confifcators  begin  with 
bifhops,  and  chapters,  and  monafteries  ;  but  I  do  not  fee 
them  end  there.     I  fee  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who,  by 
the  oldeft  ufages  of  that  kingdom,  held  large  landed  eftates, 
(hardly  with  the  compliment  of  a  debate)  deprived  of  their 
poffemons,  and  in  lieu  of  their  ftable  independent  pro- 
perty, reduced  to  the  hope  of  fome  precarious  charitable 
pennon,  at  the   pleafure   of  an  afTembly,  which  of  courfe 
will  pay  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  pensioners  at  pleafure, 
when  it  defpifes  thofe  of  legal  proprietors.     Flufhed  with 
the  infolence  of  their  firft  inglorious  victories,  and  prefTed 
by  the  diftreffes  caufed  by  their  luft  of  unhallowed  lucre, 
difappointed,  but  not  difcouraged,  they  have  at  length 
ventured  completely  to  fubvert  all  property  of  all  descrip- 
tions throughout  the   extent  of  a  great  kingdom.     They 
have  compelled  all  men,  in  all  transactions  of  commerce, 
in  the  difpofal  of  lands,  in  civil  dealing,  and  through  the 
whole  communion  of  life,  to  accept,  as  perfect  payment 
and  good  and  lawful  tender,  the  fymbols  of  their  fpecu- 
lations  on    a  projected  fale  of   their    plunder.      What 
veftiges  of  liberty  or  property  have  they  left  ?     The  tenant 
right   of  a   cabbage-garden,  a  year's  intereft  in  a  hovel, 
the  good-will  of  an  ale-houfe,  or  a  baker's  mop,  the  very 
fhadow  of  a  conftructive  property,  are  more  ceremonioufly 
treated  in  our  parliament,  than  with  you  the  oldeft  and 
moft  valuable  landed  pofleflions,  in  the  hands  of  the  moil 
refpectable   perfonages,  or  than  the  whole  body   of  the 
monied  and  commercial  intereft  of  your  country.     We 
entertain  an  high  opinion  of  the  legiflative  authority  ;  but 
we  have  never  dreamt  that  parliaments  hac^  any  right 
whatever  to  violate  property,  to  over-rule  prefcription,  or 
to  force  a  currency  of  their  own  fiction  in  the  place  of  that 
which  is  real,    and  recognized  by    the  law   of  nations. 
But  you,  who  began  with  refuling  to  fubmit  to  the  moft 
moderate    reftraints,     have  ended v  by    eftablifhing    an 

unheard 
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unheard-of  defpotifm.  I  find  the  ground  upon  which 
your  confifcators  go  is  this ;  that  indeed  their  proceedings 
could  not  be  fupported  in  a  court  of  juftice  ;  but  that  the 
rules  of  prescription  cannot  bind  a  legillative  affembly.* 
So  that  this  legislative  alTembly  of  a  free  nation  fits,  not 
for  the  fecurity,  but  for  the  deftru&ion  of  property,  and  - 
not  of  property  only,  but  of  every  rule  and  maxim  which 
can  give  it  {lability,  and  of  thofe  inftruments  which  can 
alone  give  it  circulation. 

When  the  Anabaptifts  of  Munfter,  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  had  filled  Germany  with  confunon  by  their 
fyftem  of  levelling  and  their  wild  opinions  concerning 
property,  to  what  country  in  Europe  did  not  the  progrefs 
of  their  fury  furnifh  juft  caufe  of  alarm  ?  Of  all  things, 
wifdom  is  the  mod  terrified  with  epidemical  fanaticifm, 
becaufe  of  all  enemies  it  is  that  againil  which  fhe  is  the 
lead  able  to  furnifh  any  kind  of  refoarce.  We  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  fpirit  of  atheiftical  fanaticifm,  that  is 
infpired  by  a  multitude  of  writings,  difperfed  with  in- 
credible amduity  and  ex  pence,  and  by  fermons  delivered 
in  all  the  ftreets  and  places  of  public  refort  in  Paris. 
Thefe  writings  and  fermons  have  filled  the  populace  with 
a  black  and  favage  atrocity  of  mind,  which  fuperfedes  in 
them  the  common  feelings  of  nature,  as  well  as  all  fen- 
timents  of  morality  and  religion  ;  infomuch  that  thefe 
wretches  are  induced  to  bear  with  a  fullen  patience  the 
intolerable  diftrefTes  brought  upon  them  by  the  violent 
convulfions  and  permutations  that  have  been  made  in 
property  ?f     The  fpirit   of  profelytifm  attends  this  fpirit 

of 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Camus,  publifhed  by  order  of  the  National  Affembly* 
"J"  Whether  the  following  defcription  is  fti icily  true  I  know  not  i  but 
it  is  what  the  publifhers  would  have  pafs  for  true,  in  order  to  animate 
others.  In  a  letter  from  Toul,  given  in  one  of  their  papers,  is  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  concerning  the  people  of  that  diftric~l  :  *'  Dans  Ja  Revolu- 
tion acluelle,  ils  ont  refifte  a  toutes  les  JeduSions  du  bigotifme,  aux 
perfections  et  aux  tracajferies  des  Ennemis  de  la  Revolution.  OubUant 
leurs  plus  grands  intcrets  pour  rendre  hommage  aux  vues  d'ordre  ge- 
neral qui  ont  determine  l'Affemblee  Nationale,  ils  voient,  Jans  fe plain- 
dret  fupprimer  cette  foule  d'etabliffemens  ecclefiaftiques  par  lefquels 
ils  fubjtftoient ;  et  meme,  en  perdant  leur  fiege  epifcopal,  la  feule  de 
toutes  ces  reffources  qui  pouvoit,  ou  plutot  qui  devoit,  en  touts  equite, 
leur  etre  confervee  ;  condarnnes  a  la  plus  effrayante  mi>ere,  fans  avoir 
ete  ni /«  ctre  cnlenjus,  ils  ne  murmur  e.nt  point ,  ils  rellent  fideles  aux 
V  principes  du  plus   pur  pacriotiime  i  ils  font   encore  nrets  a  verjer  leur 
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of  fanaticifm.  They  have  focieties  to  cabal  and  corref- 
pond  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  propagation  of  their 
tenets.  The  republic  of  Berne,  one  of  the  happieft,  the 
moft  profperous,  and  the  bed  governed  countries  upon 
earth,  is  one  of  the  great  objects,  at  the  deftruclion  of 
which  they  aim.  I  am  told  they  have  in  fome  meafure 
fucceeded  in  fowing  there  the  feeds  of  difcontent.  They 
are  bufy  throughout  Germany.  Spain  and  Italy  have  not 
been  untried.  England  is  not  left  out  of  the  comprehen- 
five  fcheme  of  their  malignant  charity ;  and  in  England 
we  find  thofe  who  flretch  out  their  arms  to  them,  who 
recommend  their  examples  from  more  than  one  pulpit, 
and  who  choofe,  in  more  than  one  periodical  meeting, 
publicly  to  correfpond  with  them,  to  applaud  them,  and 
to  hold  them  up  as  objects  for  imitation  ;  who  receive 
from  them  tokens  of  confraternity,  and  ftandards  confe- 
crated  amidil  their  rites  and  myfteries;*  who  luggefl  to 
them  leagues  of  perpetual  amity,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  power,  to  which  our  eonflitution  has  exclusively  dele- 
gated the  federative  capacity  of  this  kingdom,  may  find  it 
expedient  to  make  war  upon  them. 

It  is  not  the  confifcation  of  our  church  property  from 
this  example  in  France  that  I  dread,  though  I  think  this 
would  be  no  trifling  evil.  The  great  fource  of  my  folici- 
tude  is,  left  it  mould  ever  be  conlidered  in  England  as  the 
policy  of  a  ftate,  to  feek  a  refource  in  conflfcations  of  any* 
kind ;  or  that  any  one  defcription  of  citizens  fhould  be 
brought  to  regard  any  of  the  others  as  their  proper  prey.-j- 

Nations 

"  fanS  Pour  le  niaintien  de  la  Conftitution,  qui  va  reduire  leur  Ville  a  la 
*'  plus  d'-plorable  nullite '."  Thefe  people  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  en- 
dured thofe  fufferings  and  injuftices  in  a  ftruggle  for  liberty,  for  the 
fame  account  ftates  truly  that  they  had  been  always  free  ;  their  patience 
in  beggary  and  ruin,  and  their. fuffering,  without  remonftrance,  the  mod 
flagrant  and  confeffed  injuftice,  if  ftri&ly  true,  can  be  nothing  but  the 
effecT:  of  this  dire  fanaticifm.  A  great  multitude  all  over  France  is  in  the 
fame  condition  and  the  fame  temper. 

*  Seethe  proceedings  of  the  confederation  at  Nantz. 

■f"  Si  plures  funt  ii  quibus  improbe  datum  eft,  quam  ilii  quibus  injufte 
*'  ademptum  eft,  idcirco  plus  etiam  valent  ?  Non  enim  numero  hasc  ju- 
"  dicantur  red  pondere.  Quam  autem  habet  aequitatem,  ut  agrum  multis 
■     annis,  aut  etiam   fsculis  ante   poffeffum,  qui  nullum    habuit  habeat  s 

qui  autem   habuit  amittat.     Ac,  propter  hoc  injuria;  genus,  Lacedse- 

'"  monii  Lyfandrum  Ephorum  expulerunt  :  Agin  regem  (quod  nunquam 

'  antea  apud  eos   acciderat)    necaverunt  :  exque  eo  tempore  tantse  dif- 

"  cordis 
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Nations  are  wading  deeper  and  deeper  into  an  ocean  of 
boundlefs  debt.  Public  debts,  which  at  firft  were  a  fecu- 
rity to  governments,  by  interefting  many  in  the  public 
tranquility,  are  likely  in  their  excefs  to  become  the  means 
of  their  fubvernon.  If  governments  provide  for  thefe 
debts  by  heavy  impontions,  they  perim  by  becoming 
odious  to  the  people.  If  they  do  not  provide  for  them, 
they  will  be  undone  by  the  efforts  of  the  moil  dangerous 
of  all  parties ;  I  mean  an  exteniive  difcontented  momed 
intereft,  injured  and  not  deftroyed.  The  men  who 
compofe  this  intereft  look  for  their  fecurity,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  to  the  fidelity  of  government ;  in  the  fecond, 
to  its  power.  If  they  find  the  old  governments  effete, 
worn  out,  and  with  their  fprings  relaxed,  fo  as  not  to 
be  of  fufficient  vigour  for  their  purpofes,  they  may  feek 
new  ones  that  mail  be  poffeffed  of  more  energy  ;  and  this 
energy  will  be  derived,  not  from  an  acquisition  of  re- 
sources, but  from  a  contempt  of  juftice.  Revolutions 
are  favourable  to  confifcation  ;  and  it  is  impoflible  to 
know  under  what  obnoxious  names  the  next  confifcations 
will  be  authorifed.  I  am  fure  that  the  principles  predo- 
minant in  France  extend  to  very  many  perfons  and  de- 
fcriptions  of  perfons  in  all  countries  who  think  their  in- 
noxious indolence  their  fecurity.  This  kind  of  inno- 
cence in  proprietors  may  be  argued  into  inutility ;  and 
inutility  into  an  unfitness  for  their  eftates.  Many  parts  of 
Europe  are  in  open  diforder.  In  many  others  there  is  a 
hollow  murmuring  under  ground ;  a  confufed  movement 
is  felt,  that  threatens  a  general  earthquake  in  the  poli- 
tical world.  Already  confederacies  and  correfpondences 
of  the  nioft  extraordinary  nature  are  forming,  in  feveral 

countries. 

,"  cordis  fecute  funt,  ut  et  tyranniexfifterint,  et  optimates  extermlnaren- 
/'  tur,  et  preclariffime  conftituta  refpublica  dilaberetur.  Nee  vero  folurn 
"  ipfa  ceci  it,  fed  etiam  reliquam  Grseciam  evertitcontagionibusmalorum, 
'*  quae  a  Laceda;moniis  protects  manarunt  latius." — After  fpeaking  of 
the  conduct  of  the  model  of  true  patriots,  Aratus  of  Sycion,  which  was 
in  a  very  different  fpirit,  he  fays,  "  Sic  par  eft  agare  cum  civibus.  >  noa 
'■*  ut  bis  jam  vidimus,  haftam  in  foro  ponere  et  bona  civium  voci  fubjicere 
'"' praeconis.  At  ille  Grsecus  (id  quod  fuit  fapientis  et  praeftantis  viri) 
'*  omnibus  confulendum  efleputavk  :  eaque  eft  fumma  ratio  et  fapientia 
"  boni  civis,  commoda  civium  con  divellere,  fed  omnes  eadern  asquitat© 
"  #ontiaere."     Cic.  Off*.  1.  a. 
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Countries.*  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  we  ought  to  hold 
ourfelves  upon  our  guard.  In  all  mutations  (if  mutations 
mud  be)  the  circumftance  which  will  ferve  moft  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  their  mifchief,  and  to  promote  what  good  may- 
be in  them,  is/that  they  mould  find  us  with  our  minds 
tenacious  of  juftice,  and  tender  of  property. 

But  it  will  be  argued,  that  this  confiscation  in  France 
ought  not  to  alarm  other  nations.  They  fay  it  is  not 
made  from  wanton  rapacity ;  that  it  is  a  great  meafure  of 
national  policy,  adopted  to  remove  an  extenfive,  inveter- 
ate, fuperftitious  mifchief.  It  is  with  the  greateft  difficul- 
ty that  I  am  able  to  feparate  policy  from  juftice.  Juftice  is 
itfelf  the  great  ftanding  policy  of  civil  fociety ;  and  any 
eminent  departure  from  it,  Under  any  circumftances,  lies 
Under  the  fufpicion  of  being  no  policy  at  all. 

When  men  are  encouraged  to  go  into  a  Certain  mode  of 
life  by  the  exifting  laws,  and  protected  in  that  mode  as  in 
a  lawful  occupation— when  they  have  accommodated  all 
their  ideas,  and  all  their  habits  to  it — when  the  law  had 
long  made  their  adherence  to  its  rules  a  ground  of  reputa- 
tion, and  their  departure  from  them  a  ground  of  difgrace 
and  even  of  penalty- — I  am  fure  it  is  uhjuft  in  legiflature, 
by  an  arbitrary  a<Sfc>  to  offer  a  hidden  violence  to  their 
minds  and  theif  feelings  ^  forcibly  to  degrade  them  from 
their  ftate  and  condition,  and  to  ftigmatize  with  fhame 
and  infamy  that  character  and  thofe  cuftoms  which  before 
had  been  made  the  meafure  of  their  happinefs  and  honour. 
If  to  this  be  added  an  expUlfion  from  their  habitations,  and 
a  confifcation  of  all  their  goods,  I  am  not  fagacious  enough 
to  difcover  how  this  defpotic  fport,  made  of  the  feelings, 
,  confciences.  prejudices,  and  properties  of  men,  can  be 
difcriminated  from  the  rankeft  tyranny. 

If  the  injuftice  of  the  courfe  purfued  in  France  be 
clear,  the  policy  of  the  meafure,  that  is,  the  public  be- 
nefit to  be  expected  from  it,  ought  to  be  at  leaft  as  evi- 
dent, and  at  leaft  as  important.  To  a  man  who  acts 
under  the  influence  of  no  paffion,  who  has  nothing  in 
view  in  his  projects  but  the  public  good,  a  great  difference 

will 

*  See  two  books  intit'ed,  Enige  Original fchriftendes  Illuminatenordens. 
— Syttem  und  Fglgen  des  IlluminatenordenSi 

Munchen  1787. 
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will  immediately  ftrike  him,  between  what  policy  would 
dictate  on  the  original  Introduction  of  fuch  inftitutions, 
and  on  a  queftion  of  their  total  abolition,  where  they 
have  cart  their  roots  wide  and  deep,  and  where  by  long 
habit  things  more  valuable  than  themfelves  are  fo  adapted 
to  them,  and  in  a  manner  interwoven  with  them,  that 
the  one  cannot  be  deftroyed  without  notahly  impairing  the 
other.  He  might  be  embarraffed,  if  the  cafe  were  really 
fuch  as  fophifters  reprefent  it  in  their  paltry  ftyle  of  de-* 
bating.  But  in  this,  as  in  moftqueftions  offtate,  there 
is  a  middle.  There  is  fomething  elfe  than  the  mere  alter- 
native of  abfolute  deftruclion,  or  unreformed  exiftence. 
Spgrtarii  naclus  es ;  banc  exorna.  This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  rule  of  profound  izm.z,  and  ought  never  to  depart  from 
the  mind  of  an  honeft  reformer.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
any  man  can  have  brought  himfelf  to  that  pitch  of  pre- 
emption, to  confider  his  country  as  nothing  but  carte 
blanche,  upon  which  he  may  fcribble  whatever  he  pleafes. 
A  man  full  of  warm  fpeculative  benevolence  may  wilh 
his  fociety  ptherwife  cpnflituted  than  he  finds  it  ;  but  a 
good  patriot,  and  a  true  politician,  always  confiders  how 
he  fhall  make  the  moft  of  the  exifting  materials  of  his 
country.  A  difpolition  to  preferve,  and  an  ability  to 
improve,  taken  together,  would  be  my  ftandard  of  a  flatef- 
man.  Every  thing  elfe  is  vulgar  in  the  conception  >  pe- 
rilous in  the  execution. 

There  are  moments  in  the  fortune  of  dates  when  par- 
ticular men  are  called  to  make  improvements  by  great 
mental  exertion.  In  thofe  moments,  even  when  they 
feern  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  prince  and  country, 
and  to  be  inverted  with,  full  authority  they  have  not  al- 
ways apt  inftruments.  A  politician,  to  do  great  things, 
looks  for  a  poitfer,  what  our  workmen  call  a  purchase  ; 
and  if  he  finds  that  power,  in  pojitics  as  in  mechanics 
he  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  to.  apply  it.  In  the  monadic  in- 
flitutions,  in  my  opinion,  was  found  a  great  power  for 
the  mechanifm  of  politic  benevolence.  There  were  re- 
venues with  a  public  direction  ;  there  were  men  wholly 
fet  apart  and  dedicated  to  public  purpofes,  without  any 
other  than  public  ties  and  public  principles ;  men  without 
the  pofiibility  of  converting  the  eflate  of  the  community 

into 
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into  a  private  fortune  ;  men  denied  to  felf-interefts, 
whofe  avarice  is  for  fome  community  ;  men  to  whom 
perfonal  poverty  is  honour,  and  implicit  obedience  ftands 
in  the  place  of  freedom.  In  vain  ftiall  a  man  look  to 
the  poflibility  of  making  fuch  things  when  he  wants 
them.  The  winds  blow  as  they  lift.  Thefe  inftitutions 
are  the  produces  of  enthuliafm  ;  they  are  the  inftruments 
of  wifdom.  Wifdom  cannot  create  materials  ;  they  are 
the  gifts  of  nature  or  of  chance  ;  her  pride  is  in  the  ufe. 
The  perennial  exiftence  of  bodies  corporate  and  their 
fortunes,  are  things  particularly  fuited  to  a  man  who  has 
long  views  ;  who  meditates  deiigns  that  require  time  in 
falh toning  ;  and  which  propofe  duration  when  they  are 
accomplilhed.  He  is  not  deferving  to  rank  high,  or  even 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  order  of  great  ftatefmen,  who, 
having  obtained  the  command  and  direction  of  fuch  a 
power  as  exifted  in  the  wealth,  the  difcipline,  and  the 
habits  of  fuch  corporations,  as  thofe  which  you  have 
rafnly  deftroyed,  cannot  find  any  way  of  converting  it. 
to  the  great  and  lading  benefit  of  his  country.  On  the 
view  of  this  fubjecl:  a  thoufand  ufes  fuggeft  thernfelves 
to  a  contriving  mind.  To  deftroy  any  power,  growing 
wild  from  the  rank  productive  force  of  the  human  mind, 
is  almoft  tantamount,  in  the  moral  world,  to  the  de- 
ftrucr.ion  of  the  apparently  active  properties  of  bodies  in 
the  material.  It  would  be  like  the  attempt  to  deftroy  (if 
it  were  in  our  competence  to  deftroy)  the  expanlive  force 
ot  fixed  air  in  nitre,  or  the  power  of  fteam,  or  of  electri- 
city, or  of  magnetifm.  Thefe  energies  always  exifted  in 
nature,  and  they  were  always  difcernible.  They  feemed, 
fome  of  them  unferviceable,  fome  noxious,  fome  no  bet- 
ter than  a  (port  to  children ;  until  contemplative  ability, 
combining  with  pra&ic  {kill,  tamed  their  wild  nature, 
fubdued  them  to  ufe,  and  rendered  them  at  once  the  mod 
powerful  and  the  moft  tractable  agents,  in  fubfervience 
to  the  great  views  and  defigns  of  men.  Did  fifty  thou- 
fand perfons,  whofe  mental  and  whofe  bodily  labour  you 
might  direct,  and  fo  many  hundred  thoufand  a  year  of 
a  revenue,  which  was  neither  lazy  nor  fuperftitious, 
appear  too  big  for  your  abilities  to  wield  ?  Had  you  no 
way  or  ufing  the  men  but  by  converting  monks   into 
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pensioners  r  Had  you  no  way  of  turning  the  revenue 
to  account,  but  through  the  improvident  refource  of  a 
fpendthrift  fale  ?  If  you  were  thus  deftitute  of  mental 
funds,  the  proceeding  is  in  its  natural  courfe.  Your 
politicians  do  not  underftand  their  trade ;  and  therefore 
they  fell  their  tools. 

But  the   inftitutions  favour  of  fuperftition  in  their  very 
principle ;    and  they  nourifh    it    by  a    permanent  and 
{landing   influence.     This  I  do  not  mean  to  difpute  ;  but 
this  ought  not  to  hinder  you  from  deriving  from  iuper- 
flition  itfelf  any  refources  which  may  thence  be  furnithed 
for  the  public  advantage.     You  derive  benefits  from  many 
difpofitions  and  many  paffions  of  the  human  mind,  which 
are  of  as  doubtful  a  colour  in  the  moral  eye,  as  fuper- 
jftition  itfelf.     It  was  your  bunnefs  to  corre6r.  and  mitigate 
every  thing  which  was  noxious  in  this  pamon,  as  in  all 
the  paffions.     But  is  fuperflition  the  greatefl  of  all  pofiible 
vices  ?  In   its   poffible  excefs  I  think  it  becomes  a  very 
great   evil.     It   is,    however,    a  moral  fubjeS: ;  and  of 
courfe  admits  of  all  degrees  and  all  modifications.     Supers 
ilition  is  the  religion  of  feeble  minds  ;  and  they  rnuft  be 
tolerated  in  an  intermixture  of  it,  in  fome  trifling  or  fome 
enthunaftic  ihape  or  other,  elfe  you  will  deprive  weak 
minds  of  a  refource  found  neceflary  to  the  ftrongefl.     The 
body  of  ail  true  religion  confifts,  to  be  fure,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  fovereign  of  the  world  ;  in  a  confidence 
in  his  declarations  j  and  an  imitation   of  his  perfections. 
The  reft   is  our  own.     \t  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  great 
end  ;  it  may  be  auxiliary.     Wife  men,  who  as  fuch,  are 
not  admirers  (not  admirers  at  leafl  of  the  Munera  'Terra) 
are  not  violently  attached   to  thefe  things,  nor  do  they 
violently  hate  them.     Wifdom  is  not  the  mod:  fevere  cor- 
rector of  folly.     They  are  the  rival  follies,  which  mutu- 
ally wage  fo  unrelenting  a  war  ;  and  which  make  fo  cruel 
a  ufe  of  their  advantages,  as  they  can  happen  to  engage 
the  immoderate  vulgar  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other  in  their 
quarrels.     Prudence  would  be  neuter;  but   if,    in 'the 
contention  between  fond  attachment  and  fierce  antipathy 
concerning  things  in  their  nature  not  made  to  produce 
fuch  heats,  a  prudent  man  were  obliged  to  make  a  choice 
ef  what  errors  and  exceffes  of  cnthuiialm.  he  would  con- 
demn. 
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demn  or  bear,  perhaps  he  would  think  the  fuperftition 
which  builds,  to  be  more  tolerable  than  that  which  de- 
rnohihes — that  which  adorns  a  country,  than  that  which 
deforms  it-— "hat  which  endows,  than  that  which  plunders 
—-that  which  difpofes  to  miftaken  beneficence,  than  that 
which  ftimulates  to  real  injuftice — that  which  leads  a  man 
to  refule  to  himfelf  lawful  pleafures,  than  that  which 
fnatches  from  others  the  fcanty  fubfiftence  of  their  felf- 
denial.  Such,  I  think,  is  very  nearly  the  ftate  of  the 
queftion  between  the  ancient  founders  of  monkifh  fuper- 
ftition, and  the  fuperftition  of  the  pretended  philofophers 
of  the  hour. 

For  the  prefent  I  poftpone  all  confederation  of  the  fup- 
pofed  public  profit  of  the  fale,  which  however  I  conceive 
to  be  perfectly  delufive,  I  fhall  here  only  confider  it  as  a 
transfer  of  property.  On  the  policy  of  that  transfer  I  fhall 
trouble  you  with  a  few  thoughts. 

In  every  profperous  community  fomething  more  is  pro- 
duced than  goes  to  the  immediate  fupport  of  the  producer. 
This  furplus  forms  the  income  of  the  landed  capitalift.  It 
will  be  fpent  by  a  proprietor  who  does  not  labour.  But 
this  idlenefs  is  itfelf  the  fpring  of  labour ;  this  repofe  the 
fpur  to  induftry.  The  only  concern  of  the  ftate  is,  that 
the  capital  taken  in  rent  from  the  land,  fhould  be  returned 
again  to  the  induftry  from  whence  it  came  ;  and  that  its 
expenditure  fhould  be  with  the  leaft  poffible  detriment  to 
the  morals  of  thofe  who  expend  it,  and  to  thofe  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  returned. 

In  all  the  views  of  receipt,  expenditure,  and  perfonal 
employment,  a  fober  legiflator  would  carefully  compare 
the  pofTeilbr  whom  he  was  recommended  to  expel,  with 
the  ftranger  who  was  propofed  to  fill  his  place.  Before  the 
inconveniences  are  incurred  which  tnufi  attend  all  violent 
revolutions  in  property  through  extenfive  confifcation, 
we  ought  to  have  fome  rational  aflurance  that  the  pur- 
chafers  of  the  confiscated  property  will  be  in  a  confiderable 
degree  more  laborious,  more  virtuous,  more  fober,  lefs 
difpofed  to  extort  an  unreasonable  proportion  of  the  gains 
of  the  labourer,  or  to  confume  on  themfelves  a  larger 
(hare  than  is  fit  for  the  meafure  of  an  individual,  or  that 
they  ftiouid  be  qualified  to  difpenfe  the  furplus  in  a  more 
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fteady  and  equal  mode,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  piirpofes  of  a 
politic  expenditure,  than  the  old  pofTeffors,  call  thofe 
pofTeffors,  bifhops,  or  csnons,  or  commendatory  abbots, 
or  monks,  or  what  you  pleafe.  The  monks  are  lazy. 
Beit  fo.  Suppofe  them  no  otherwife  employed  than  by 
finging  in  the  choir.  They  are  as  ufefully  employed  as 
thofe  who  neither  ling  nor  fay.  As  ufefully  even  as  thofe 
who  fmg  upon  the  ftage.  They  are  as  ufefully  employed 
as  if  they  worked  from  dawn  to  dark  in  the  innumerable 
fervile,  degrading,  unfeemly,  unmanly,  and  often  mcft 
unwholefome  and  peftiferous  occupations,  to  which  by  the 
fecial  ceconomy  fo  many  wretches  are  inevitably  doomed. 
If  it  were  not  generally  pernicious  to  difturb  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  and  to  impede,  in  any  degree,  the  great 
wheel  of  circulation  which  is  turned  by  the  ftrangely 
directed  labour  of  thefe  unhappy  people,  I  mould  be 
infinitely  more  inclined  forcibly  to  refcue  them  from  their 
miferable  indullry,  than  violently  to  difturb  the  tranquil 
repofe  of  monatlic  quietude.  Humanity,  and  perhaps 
policy,  might  better  juftify  me  in  the  ont  than  m  the 
other.  It  is  a  fubje6t  on  which  I  have  often  reflected,  and 
never  reflected  without  feeling  from  it.  1  am  fure  that  no 
conndera|ion,  except  the  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  the 
yoke  of  luxury,  and  the  defpotifm  of  fancy,  who  in  their 
own  imperious  way  will  diftribute^he  furplus  produ£t  of 
the  foil,  can  juftify  the  toleration  ofkfuch  trades  and  em- 
ployments in  a  well-regulated  ftate.  But,  for  this  purpofe 
of  diftribution,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  idle  expences  of 
monks  are  quite  as  well  directed  as  the  idle  expences  of  us 
lay-loiterers. 

When  the  advantages  of  the  pofTeffion,  and  of  the 
project,  are  on  a  par,  there  is  no  motive  for  a  change. 
But  in  the  prefent  cafe,  perhaps  they  are  not  upon  a  par, 
and  the  difference  is  in  favour  of  the  poffemon.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me,  that  the  expences  of  thofe  whom  you 
are  going  to  expel,  do,  in  fa<5t,  take  a  courfe  fo  directly 
and  fo  generally  leading  to  vitiate  and  degrade  and  render 
miferable  thofe  through  whom  they  pafs,  as  the  expences 
of  thofe  favourites  whom  you  are  intruding  into  their 
houfes.  Why  mould  the  expenditure  of  a  great  landed 
property,  which  is  a  difpernon  of  the   furplus  product  of 
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the  foil,  appear  intolerable  to  you  or  to  me,  when  It 
takes  its  courfe  through  the  accumulation  of  vaft  libra- 
ries, which  are  the  hiftory  of  the  force  and  weaknefs  of 
the  human  mind  \  ..through  great   collections  of  ancient 
records,  medals,    and  coins,    which  atteft   and  explain 
laws  and  cuftoms ;  through  paintings  and  ftatues,  that, 
by  imitating  nature,  feem  to  extend  the  limits  of  crea- 
tion ;  through  grand  monuments  of  the  dead,  which  con- 
tinue the   regards  and  connections  of  life  beyond   the 
grave;  through  collections  of  the  Specimens  of  nature, 
which  become  a  representative  affembly  of  all  the  clafTes 
and  families  of  the  world,  that  by  difpofition  facilitate, 
and,  by  exciting  curionty,,  open  the  avenues  to  Science  ? 
If,  by   great  permanent  eftablimments,  all  thefe  objects 
of  expence  are  better   fecured  from  the  inconftant   Sport 
of  perfonal  caprice  and  perSonal  extravagance,  are  they 
worfe  than  if  the  fame  taftes  prevailed  in  Scattered  indi- 
viduals ?  Does  not  the  Sweat  of  the  mafon  and  carpenter, 
who  toil   in  order  to  partake  the  fweat  of  the  peafant, 
flow  as  pleafantly  and  as  Salubrioufly,  in  the  conftru&ion 
and  repair  of  the  majeftic  edifices  of  religion,  as  in  the 
painted  booths  and  fordid  flies  of  vice  and  luxury  ;  as 
honourably   and  as  profitably  in  repairing  thofe  facred 
works,  which  grow  hoary  with  innumerable  years1,  as  on 
the   momentary  receptacles  of  tranlient  voluptuoufnefs  ;. 
in  opera-houSes,  and, 'brothels,   and  gaming-houfes,  and 
club-houfes,  arfd   obeliiks   in.  the   Champ  de  Mars  ?  Is 
the  Surplus   producl:  of  the  olive  and  trie  vine  worfe  em- 
ployed in  the  frugal  fuftenance  of  perfons,  whom  the  fic- 
tions of  a  pious  imagination  raifes  to  dignity  by  conftru- 
ing  in  the  Service  of  God,  than  in  pampering  the  innu- 
merable multitude  of  thofe  who  are  degraded  by  being 
made  uSelefs   domeftics  fubfervient  to  the  pride  of  man  ? 
Are  the  decorations  of  temples  an  expenditure  lefs  worthy 
a  wife  man  than  ribbons,  and  laces,  and  national  cock- 
ades,   and   petits   maiSons,    and    petit   Soupers,    and  all 
the  innumerable  fopperies  and  follies  in  which  opulence 
Sports  away  the  burthen  of  its  Superfluity  ? 

We-  tolerate  even  thefe ;  not  from  love,  of  them, 
but  for  fear  of  worfe.  We  tolerate  them,  becaufe  pro- 
perty  and-  liberty,  to  a  decree,  require   that  toleration- 
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But  why  profcribe  the  other,  and  furely,  in  every  point  of 
view,  the  more  laudable  ufe  of  eftates  ?  Why,  through 
the  violation  of  all  property,  through  an  outrage  upon 
every  principle  Of  liberty,  forcibly  carry  them  from  the 
better  to  the  Worfe  ? 

This  comparifon  between  the  new  individuals  and  the 
old  corps  is  made  upon  a  fuppofition  that  no  reform  could 
be  made  in  the  latten  But  in  a  queftion  of  reformation, 
I  always  confider  corporate  bodies,  whether  fole  or  con- 
futing of  many,  to  be  much  more  fufceptible  of  a  public 
direction  by  the  power  of  the  ftate,  in  the  ufe  of  their 
property,  and  in  the  regulation  of  modes  and  habits  of 
life  in  their  members,  than  private  citizens  ever  can  be, 
or  perhaps  ought  to  be  5  and  this  feems  to  me  a  very  ma- 
terial confederation  for  thofe  who  undertake  any  thing 
which  merits  the  name  of  a  politic  enterprize.- — So  far  as 
to  the  eftates  of  monafteries. 

With  regard  to  the  eftates  poffefTed  by  biftiops  and 
canons,  and  commendatory  abbots,  I  cannot  find  out 
for  what  reafon  fome  landed  eftates  may  not  be  held 
otherwife  than  by  inheritance.  Can  any  philofophic 
fpoiler  undertake  to  demonftrate  the  pofitive  or  the  com- 
parative evil,  of  having  a  certain,  and  that  too  a  large 
portion  of  landed  property,  paffing  in  fucceflion  through 
perfons  whofe  title  to  it  is,  always  in  theory,,  and  often  in 
facb,  an  eminent  degree  of  piety,  morals,  and  learning; 
a  property  which,  by  its  deftination,  in* their  turn,  and 
on  the  fcore  of  merit,  gives  to  the  nobleft  families  renova* 
tion  and  fupport,  to  the  loweft  the  means  of  dignity  and 
elevation;  a  property,  the  tenure  of  which  is  the  perform- 
ance of  fome  duty,  (whatever  value  you  may  choofe  to 
fet  upon  that  duty)  and  the  character  of  whofe  proprietors 
demands  at  leaft  an  exterior  decorum  and  gravity  of  man- 
ners ;  who  are  to  exercife  a  generous  but  temperate 
hofpitality  ;  part  of  whofe  income  they  are  to  confider  as  a 
truft  for  charity ;  and  who,  even  when  they  fail  in  their 
truft,  when  they  Aide  from  their  character,  and  degene- 
rate into  a  mere  common  fecular  nobleman  or  gentleman, 
are  in  no  refpe£t  worfe  than  thofe  who  may  fucceed  them 
in  their  forfeited  pofieflions  ?  Is  it  better  that  eftates  ftiould 
be  held  by  thofe  who  have  no  duty  than  by  thofe  who 
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fiave  one  ? — by  tliofe  whofe  character  and  deftination 
point  to  virtues,  than  by  thofe  who  have  no  rule  and  di- 
rection in  the  expenditure  of  their  eftates  but  their  own 
will  and  appetite  ?  Nor  are  thefe  eftates  held  altogether  in 
the  character  or  with  the  evils  fuppofed  inherent  in  mort- 
main. They  pafs  from  hand  to  hand  with  a  more  rapid 
circulation  than  any  other.  No  excefs  is  good  ;  and 
therefore  too  great  a  proportion  of  landed  property  may 
be  held  officially  for  life  ;  but  it  does  not  feem  to  me  of 
material  injury  to  any  commonwealth,  that  there  mould 
exift  fome  eftates  that  have  a  chance  of  being  acquired  by 
other  means  than  the  previous  acquifition  of  money. 

This  letter  is  grown  to  a  great  length,  though  it  is  in- 
deed fhort  with  regard  to  the  infinite  extent  of  the  fubjecl:. 
Various  avocations  have  from  time  to  time  called  my 
mind  from  the  fubjecl.  I  was  not  forry  to  give  myfelf 
leifure  to  obferve  whether,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  nati- 
onal afTembly,  I  might  not  find  reafons  to  change  or  to 
qualify  fome  of  my  firft  fentiments.  Every  thing  has 
confirmed  me  more  ftrongly  in  my  firft  opinions.  It  was 
my  original  purpofe  to  take  a  view  of  the  principles  of  the 
national  afTembly  with  regard  to  the  great  and  funda- 
mental eftabliftiments  ;  and  to  compare  the  whole  of 
what  you  have  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  what  you  have 
deftroyed,  with  the  feveral  members  of  our  Britifh  confti- 
tution.  But  this  plan  is  of  greater  extent  than  at  firft  I 
computed,  and  I  find  that  you  have  little  defire  to  take 
the  advantage  of  any  exampies.  At  prefent  I  muft  con- 
tent myfelf  with  fome  remarks  upon  your  eftabliftiments  ; 
referving  for  another  time  what  I  propofed  to  fay  con- 
cerning the  fpirit  of  our  Britifh  monarchy,  ariftocracy, 
and  democracy,  as  practically  they  exift. 

I  have  taken  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  by  the 
governing  power  in  France.  I  have  certainly  fpoke  of 
it  with  freedom.  Thofe  whofe  principle  it  is  to  defpife 
the  ancient  permanent  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  to  fet  up  a 
fcheme  of  focrety  on  new  principles,  muft  naturally  ex- 
pect that  fuch  of  us  who  think  better  of  the  judgment  of 
the  human  race  than  of  theirs,  ffiould  confider  both  them 
and  their  devices,  as  men  and  fchemes  upon  their  trial. 
They  muft  take  it  for  granted  that   we  attend  much  to 
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their  Teafon,  but  not  at  all  to  their  authority.  They 
have  not  one  of  the  great  influencing  prejudices  of  man- 
kind in  their  favour.  They  avow  their  hoftility  to  opi- 
nion. Of  courfe  they  mud  expect  no  fupport  from  that 
influence,  which,  with  every  other  authority,  they  have 
depofed  from  the  feat  of  its  jurisdiction. 

I  can  never  confider  this  aiTembly  as  any  thing  elfe 
than  a  voluntary  aiTociation  of  men,  who  have  availed 
themfelves  of  circumftances,  to  feize  upon  the  power  of 
the  ftate.  They  have  not  the  Sanction  and  authority  of 
the  character  under  which  they  firft  met.  They  have 
afTumed  another  of  a  very  different  nature  ;  and  have 
completely  altered  and  inverted  all  the  relations  in 
which  they  originally  flood.  They  do  not  hold  the  au- 
thority they  exercife  under  any  Conflitutional  law  of  the 
flate.  They  have  departed  from  the  instructions  of  the 
people  by  whom  they  were  fent  ;  which  inftructions  as 
the  afTembly  did  not  act  in  virtue  of  any  ancient  ufage  or 
fettled  law,  were  the  fole  Source  of  their  authority.  The 
moft  considerable  of  their  acts  have  not  been  done  by 
great  majorities  ;  and  in  this  fort  of  near  divifions, 
which  carry  only  the  constructive  authority  of  the 
whole,  ftrangers  will  confider  reafons  as  well  as  reso- 
lutions. 

If  they  had  Set  up  this  new  experimental  government 
as  aneceffary  Substitute  for  an  expelled  tyranny,  mankind 
would  anticipate  the  time  of  prescription,  which,  through 
long  ufage,  mellows  into  legality  governments  that  were 
violent  in  their  commencement.  All  thofe  who  have 
affections  which  lead  them  to  the  confervation  of  civil 
order  would  recognize,  even  in  its  cradle,  the  child  as 
legitimate,  which  has  been  produced  from  thofe  principles 
of  cogent  expediency  to  which  all  juft  governments  owe 
their  birth,  and  on  which  they  juftify  their  continuance. 
But  they  will  be  late  and  reluctant  in  giving  any  fort 
of  countenance  to  the  operations  of  a  power,  which  has 
derived  its  birth  from  no  law  and  no  neceffity  ;  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  has  had  its  origin  in  thofe  vices  and 
finifter  practices  by  which  the  focial  union  is  often  dif- 
turbed  and  fometimes  deftroyed.  This  aiTembly  has 
^hardly  a  year's  prescription.     We  have  their  own  word 
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for  it,  that  they  have  made  a  revolution.  To  make  a\ 
revolution  is  a  meafure  which,  prima f route,  requires  an 
apology.  To  make  a  revolution  is  to  fubvert  the  ancient 
ftate  of  our  country  ;  and  no  common  reafons  are  called 
for  to  juftify  fo  violent  a  proceeding.  The  fenfe  of  man- 
kind authorizes  us  to  examine  into  the  mode  of  acquiring 
new  power,  and  to  criticife  on  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it 
with  lefs  awe  and  reverence  than  that  which  is  ufually 
conceded  to  a  fettled  and  recognized  authority. 

In  obtaining  and  fecuring  their  power,  the  aflembly 
proceeds  upon  principles  the  moft  opponte  from  thofe 
which  appear  to  direct  them  in  the  ufe  of  it.  Ah  obfer- 
vation  on  this  difference  will  let  us  into  the  true  fpririt 
of  their  conduct.  Every  thing  which  they  have  done,  or 
continue  to  do,  in  order  to  obtain  and  keep  their  power, 
is  by  the  moft  common  arts.  They  proceed  exa&ly  as 
their  anceftors  of  ambition  have  done  before  them.  Trace 
them  through  all  their  artifices,  frauds,  and  violences, 
you  can  find  nothing  at  all  that  is  new.  They  follow 
precedents  and  examples  with  the  punctilious  exaclnefs  of 
a  pleader.  They  never  depart  an  iota  from  the  authentic 
formulas  of  tyranny  and  ufurpation.  But  in  all  the  re- 
gulations relative  to  the  public  good,  the  fpirit  has  been 
the  very  reverfe  of  this.  There  they  commit  the  whole  to 
the  mercy  of  untried  fpeculations ;  they  abandon  the 
deareft  interefls  of  the  public  to  thofe  loofe  theories,  to 
which  none  of  them  would  chufe  to  truft  the  flighted,  of 
his  private  concerns.  They  make  this  difference,  becaufe 
in  their  defire  of  obtaining  and  fecuring  power,  they  are 
thoroughly  in  earned ;  there  they  travel  in  the  beaten  road. 
The  public  interefls,  becaufe  about  them  they  have  no 
real  folicitude,  they  abandon  wholly  to  cha'nee  ;  I  fay  to 
chance,  becaufe  their  fchemes  have  nothing  in  expe- 
rience to  prove  their  tendency  beneficial. 

We  muft  always  fee  with  a  pity  not  unmixed  with 
refpe£fr,  the  errors  of  thofe  who  are  timid  and  doubtful  of 
themfelves  with  regard  to  points  wherein  the  happinefs  of 
mankind  is  concerned.  But  in  thefe  gentlemen  there  is 
nothing  of  the  tender  parental  folicitude  which  fears  to  cut 
up  the  infant  for  the  fake  of  an  experiment.  In  the 
vaftnefs   of  their  promifes,  and  the  confidence  of  their 
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predictions,  they  far  outdo  all  the  boafting  of  empirics. 
The  arrogance  of  their  pretentions,  in  a  manner  provokes, 
and  challenges  us  to  an  enquiry  into  their  foundation. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  men  of  confiderable  parts 
among  the  popular  leaders  in  the  national  afTembly.     Some 
of   them  difplay   eloquence  in  their  fpeeches   and  their 
writings.     This  cannot  be  without   powerful  and  culti- 
vated talents.     But   eloquence  may  exift  without  a  pro- 
portionable degree  of  wifdom.     When  I  fpeak  of  ability, 
I  am   obliged  to  diftinguifh.     What    they    have    done 
towards  the  fupport   of  their  fyftem  befpeaks  no  ordinary 
men.     In  the  fyftem   itfelf,    taken   as  the  fcheme  of    a 
republic  conftru&ed  for   procuring    the    profperity   and 
fecurity  of  the  citizen,  and  for  promoting  the  ftrength  and 
grandeur  of  the  ftate,  I   confefs  my felf  unable  to  find  out 
any  thing  which  difplays,  in  a  (ingle  inflance,  the  work 
of  a  comprehenfive  and  difpofing  mind,  or  even  the  pro- 
vifions  of  a  vulgar  prudence.     Their  purpofe  every  where 
feems  to  have  been  to  evade  and  flip  afide from  difficulty. 
This  it  has  been  the   glory  of  the  great  matters  in  all  the 
arts  to  confront,  and  to  overcome ;  and  when  they  had 
overcome  the  firft  difficulty,  to  turn  it  into  an  inftrument 
for  new  conquefts  over  new  difficulties;  thus  to  enable 
them  to  extend  the  empire  of  their  fcience  ;  and  even  to 
pufh  forward   beyond  the  reach  of  their  original  thoughts, 
the  land  marks  of  the  human  underflanding  itfelf.     Dif- 
ficulty is  a  fevere  inftruclor  fet  over  us   by  the  fupreme 
ordinance  of  a  parental  guardian  and  legiilator,    who 
knows  us  better  than  we  know  ourfelves,  as   he  loves  us 
better  too.     Pater  ipfe  colendi  haudfacilem  ejfe  viam  voluit. 
He  that  wreftles  with  us  flrengthens  our    nerves,    and 
fnarpens  our  fkill.     Our  antagonift  is  our  helper.     This 
amicable  conflict  with  difficulty  obliges  us  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  our  object,  and  compels  us  to  confider 
it  in  all  its  relations.     It  will  not  fufFer  us  to  be  fuperficial. 
It  is  the  want  of  nerves  of  understanding  for  fuch  a  tafk  ; 
it  is  the  degenerate  fondnefs  for  tricking  fhort-cuts,  and 
little  fallacious  facilities,  that  has  info  many  parts  of  the 
world  created  governments  with  arbitrary  powers.     They 
have    creared   the   late   arbitrary    monarchy   of  France. 
They  have  created  the  arbitrary  republic  of  Paris.     With 
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them  defects  in  wifdom  are  to  be  fupplied  by  the  plenitude 
of  force.  They  get  nothing  by  it.  Commencing  their 
labours  on  a  principle  of  floth,  they  have  the  common 
fortune  of  flothful  men.  The  difficulties  which  they 
rather  had  eluded  than  efcaped,  meet  them  again  in  their 
courfe  ;  they  multiply  and  thicken  on  them ;  they  are 
involved,  through  a  labyrinth  of  confufed  detail,  in  an 
induftxy  without  limit,  and  without  direction  ;  and,  in 
conclulion,  the  whole  of  their  work  becomes  feeble, 
vitious,  and  infecure. 

It  is  this  inability  to  wreflle  with  difficulty  which  has 
obliged  the  arbitrary  aflembly  of  France  to  commence 
their  fchemes  of  reform  with  abolition  and  total  deftruc- 
tion.*  But  is  it  in  deftroying  and  pulling  down  that 
fkill  is  difplayed  ?  Your  mob  can  do  this  as  well  at  leaft 
3s  your  afTemblies.  The  fhalloweft  understanding,  the 
rudeft  hand,  is  more  than  equal  to  that  talk*  Rage  and 
phrenzy  will  pull  down  more  in  half  an  hour,  than  pru- 
dence, deliberation,  and  forenght  can  build  up  in  an 
hundred  years.  The  errors  and  defects  of  old  eflablifti- 
ments  are  vilible  and  palpable.  It  calls  for  little  ability 
to  point  them  out  ;  and  where  abfolute  power  is  given, 
it  requires  but  a  word  wholly  to  abolilh  the  vice  and  the 
eflabhfhment  together.  The  fame  lazy  but  reftlefs  dif- 
pofition,  which  loves  floth  and  hates  quiet,  directs  thefc 
politicians,  when  they  come  to  work,  for  Supplying  the 
place  of  what  they  have  deftroyed.  To  make  every 
thing  the  reverfe  of  what  they  have  (ttn  is  quite  as  eafy 
as  to  deftroy.  No  difficulties  occur  in  what  has  never 
been  tried.  Criticifm  is  almoft  baffled  in  difcovering  the 
defe&s  of  what  has  not  exifled  ;  and  eager  enthufiafm, 

and 

*  A  leading  member  of  the  affembly,  M.  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  has 
•xpreffed  the  principle  of  all  their  proceedings  as  clearly  as  poffible. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fimple  : — "  Tous  les  etablijfemens en  France  courcn- 
nent  le  malheur  du  peuple  :  pour  le  rendre  heureux  il  faut  le  renowveler  i 
changer  fes  idJes  i  changer  fes  loixi  changer  fes  mceurs  ;    .   .  t    .   .  changer 

Jes  hommes  ;  changer  les  chafes  ;  changer  les  mots tout  detruire  ■ 

cut,  tout  detruire  ;   puifque  tout  eft  a  recreer."     This  gentleman  was 

chofen  prefident  in  an  affembly  not  fitting  at  the  Quinze  vingt,  or  the, 
fetites  Maifons  ;  and  compofed  of  perfons  giving  themfelves  out  to  be 

rational   beings  j  but   neither    his   ideas,  language,  or  conduct,  differ  in. 

the  fmalleU  degree  from  the  difcourfes,  opinions,  and   aclions  of  thofe 

■within  and  without  the  affembly,  who  direct  the  operations  of  the  machine 

cow  at  work  in  France. 
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and  cheating  hope,  have  all  the  wide  field  of  imagina- 
tion in  which  they  may  expatiate  with  little  or  no 
opposition. 

At  once  to   preferve  and  to  reform  is  quite  another 
thing.     When  the  ufeful  parts  of  an  old  eftablifhment 
are  kept,  and  what  is  fuperadded  is.  to  be  fitted  to  what 
is  retained,  a  vigorous  mind,  fteady  perievering  atten- 
tion,   various    powers   of  comparifon  and  combination, 
and  the  refources  of  an  underftanding  fruitful  in  expedi- 
ents are  to  be  exercifed  ;  they  are  to  be  exercifed  in  a 
continued   conflict  with  the   combined  force  of  oppoiite 
vices ;  with  the  obftinacy  tbat  rejects   all  improvement, 
and  the  levity  that  is  fatigued   and  difgufted  with  every 
thing  of  which  it  is  in  poiTeffion.     But  you   may  objefit 
— *f  A  procefs  of  this  kind   is  flow.     It  is  not  fit  for  an 
affembly,     which    glories    in    performing    in   a   few 
months  the  work  of  ages.     Such  a  mode  oi  reforming, 
poflibly  might  take  up  many  years."     Without  ques- 
tion it  might  ;  and  it   ought.     It  is  one  of  the  excellen- 
cies of  a  method  in  which  time  is  amongft  the  affiilants, 
that  its  operation  is  flow,  and  in  feme  cafes  aimoft   im- 
perceptible.    If  circumfpefirion  and  caution  are  a  part  of 
wifdom,  when  we  work  only  upon   inanimate   matter, 
furely  they  become  a  part  of  duty  too,  when  the  fubjecT: 
of  our  demolition  and  conuru&ion  is  not  brick  and  tim- 
ber,   but    fentient  beings,    by  the  fudden   alteration   of 
whofe  ftate,  condition,  and  habits,   multitudes  may  be 
rendered  miferable.     But  it  feems  as  if  it  were  the  preva- 
lent opinion  in  Paris,  that  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  an 
undoubting   confidence,  are  the  fole  qualifications  for  a 
perfect  legiflator.     Far  different   are   my   ideas  of  that 
high  office.     The  true  lawgiver  ought  to  have  an  heart 
full   of  fenfibility.     He  ought   to   love    and   refpecl:  his 
kind,  and  to  fear  himfelf.     It  may  be  allowed  to  his  tem- 
perament to  catch  his  ultimate  objeel:  with  an  intuitive 
glance  ;  but   his  movements  towards  it  ought  to  be  de- 
liberate.    Political  arrangement,  as  it  is  a  work  for  focial 
ends,  is  to  be  only  wrought  by  focial  means.     There 
mind  muft  confpire  with   mind.      Time  is   required  to 
produce  that  union  of  minds  which  alone  can  produce  all 
the  good  we  aim  at.     Our  patience  will  atchieve  more 

than 
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than  our  force.  If  I  might  venture  to  appeal  to  what  ia, 
fo  much  out  of  fafhion  in  Paris,  I  mean  to  experience, 
I  mould  tell  you,  that  in  my  courfe  1  have  known,  and, 
according  to  my  meafure,  have  co-operated  with  great 
men  ;  and  I  have  never  yet  feen  any  plan  which  has  not 
:been  mended  by  the  obfervations  of  thofe  who  were  much 
inferior  in  understanding  to  the  perfon  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  buiinefs.  By  a  flow  but  well-fuftained  progrefs, 
the  effefir.  of  each  flep  is  watched  ;  the  good  or  ill  fuccefs, 
■of  the  firft,  gives  light  to  us  in  the  fecond  ;  and  fo,. 
from  light  to  light,  we  are  conducted  with  fafety 
through  the  whole  feries.  We  fee,  that  the  parts  of 
the  fyftem  do  not  clafh.  The  evils  latent  in  the  moirh 
promiling  contrivances  are  provided  for  as  they  arife. 
One  advantage  is  as  little  as  pofhble  facrificed  to  another. 
We  compenfate,  we  reconcile,  we  balance.  We  are 
enabled  to  unite  into  a  confident  whole  the  various  ano- 
malies and  contending  principles  that  are  found  in  the 
minds  and  affairs  of  men.  From  hence  arifes,  not  an 
excellence  in  fimplicity,  but  one  far  fuperior,  an  excel- 
lence in  compofition.  Where  the  great  interefts  of  man- 
kind are  concerned  through  a  long  fuccemon  of  genera- 
tions, that  fucceflion  ought  to  be  admitted  into  fome? 
fhare  in  the  councils  which  are  fo  deeply  to  affecl:  themv 
If  juflice  requires  this,  the  work  itfelf  requires  the  aid  of 
more  minds  than  one  age  can  furnifh.  It  is  from  this 
view  of  things  that  the  bed  legiflators  have  been  often 
fatisfied  with  the  eftablifhment  of  fome  fure,  folid,  and 
ruling  principle  in  government  ;  a  power  like  that  which 
•fome  of  the  philofophers  have  called  a  plaflic  nature  ;  and 
having  fixed  the  principle,  they  have  left  it  afterwards  to> 
its  own  operation. 

To  proceed  in  this  manner,  that  is,  to  proceed  with  a 
preliding  principle,  and  a  prolific  energy,  is  with  me  the 
criterion  of  profound  wifdbm.  What  your  politicians 
think  the  marks  of  a  bold,  hardy  genius,  are  only  proofs 
of  a  deplorable  want  of  ability.  By  their  violent  hafte, 
and  their  defiance  of  the  procefs  of  nature,  they  are  deli- 
vered over  blindly  to  every  projector  and  adventurer,  to 
every'alchymift  and  empiric.  They  defpair  of  turning  to 
accdiint  any  thing  that  is  common.     Diet  is  nothing  in. 
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their  fyftem  of  remedy.  The  worft  of  it  is,  that  this  their 
defpair  of  curing  common  diftempers  by  regular  methods, 
arifes  not  only  from  defect  of  comprehenfion,  but  I  fear, 
from  fome  malignity  of  difpofition.  Your  legiflators  ieem 
to  have  taken  their  opinions  of  all  profeflions,  ranks,  and 
offices,  from  the  declamations  and  buffooneries  offatirifts; 
who  would  themfelves  be  aftonifhed  if  they  were  held  to 
the  letter  of  their  own  descriptions.  By  Hilening  only  to 
thefe,  your  leaders  regard  all  things  only  on  the  fide  of 
their  vices  and  faults,  and  view  thofe  vices  and  faults 
under  every  colour  of  exaggeration.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  though  it  may  feem  paradoxical  ;  but  in  general, 
thofe  who  are  habitually  employed  in  finding  and  difpiaying 
faults,  are  unqualified  for  the  work  of  reformation  ;  be- 
caufe  their  minds  are  not  only  unfurnifhed  with  patterns 
of  the  fair  and  good,  but  by  habit  they  come  to  take  no 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  thofe  things.  By  hating 
vices  too  much,  they  come  to  love  men  too  little.  It  is 
therefore  not  wonderful,  that  they  fhould  be  indifpofed 
and  unable  to  ferve  them.  From  hence  arifes  the  com- 
plexional  difpofition  of  fome  of  your  guides  to  pull  every 
thing  in  pieces.  At  this  malicious  game  they  difplay  the 
whole  of  their  quadrimanous  activity.  As  to  the  reft, 
the  paradoxes  of  eloquent  writers,  brought  forth  purely  as 
a  fport  of  fancy,  to  try  their  talents,  to  rouze  attention, 
and  excite  furprize,  are  taken  up  by  thefe  gentlemen,  not 
in  the  fpirit  of  the  original  authors,  as  means  of  culti- 
vating their  tafte,  and  improving  their  ftyle.  Thefe 
paradoxes  become  with  them  ferious  grounds  of  action, 
upon  which  they  proceed  in  regulating  the  moft  impor- 
tant concerns  of  the  ftate.  Cicero  ludicroufly  defcribes 
Cato  as  endeavouring  to  a£t  in  the  commonwealth  upon 
the  fchool  paradoxes  which  exercifed  the  wits  of  the  junior 
ftudents  in  the  ftoic  philofphy.  If  this  was  true  of  Cato, 
thefe  gentlemen  copy  after  him  in  the  manner  of  fome 
perfons  who  lived  about  his  time — pede  nudo  Catonem. 
Mr.  Hume  told  me,  that  he  had  from  Rouffeau  himfelf 
the  fecret  of  his  principles  of  compofition.  That  acute, 
though  eccentric,  obferver  had  perceived,  that  to  ftrike 
and  intereft  the  public,  the  marvellous  mult,  be  produced  ; 
that  the  marvellous  of  the  heathen  mythology  had  long 
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fence  loft  its  efTecl: ;  that  giants,  magicians,  fairies,  and 
heroes  of  romance  which  fucceeded,  had  exhaufted  the 
portion  of  credulity  which,  belonged  to  their  age  ;  that 
now  nothing  was  left  to  a  Writer  but  that  fpecies  of  the 
marvellous,  which  might  ftill  be  produced,  and  with  as 
great  an  effecl:  as  ever,  though  in  another  way  ;  that  is, 
the  marvellous  in  life,  in  manners,  in  characters,  and  in 
extraordinary  fituations,  giving  rife  to  new  and  unlocked 
for  ftrokes  in  politics  and  morals.  I  believe,  that  were 
RoufTeau  alive,  and  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he 
would  be  fhocked  at  the  practical  phrenfty  of  his  fcholars, 
who  in  their  paradoxes  are  fervile  imitators  ;  and  even  in 
their  incredulity  difcover  an  implicit  faith. 

Men  who  undertake  considerable  things,  even  in  a 
regular  way,  ought  to  give  us  ground  to  prefume  ability. 
But  the  phyfleian  oftheftate,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  the 
cure  of  diftempers,  undertakes  to  regenerate  conftitutions, 
ought  to  mew  uncommon  powers.  Some  very  unufual 
appearances  of  wifdom  ought  to  difplay  themfelves  on  the 
face  of  the  deligns  of  thofe  who  appeal  to  no  practice,  and 
who  copy  after  no  model.  Has  any  fuch  been  mani- 
fefted  ?  I  ihall  take  a  view  (it  mall  for  the  fubjecl:  be  a 
very  fhort  one)  of  what  the  afTembly  has  done,  with 
regard,  firft,  to  the  conftitutionofthe  legiflature  ;  in  the 
next  place,  to  that  of  the  executive  power  ;  then  to  that 
of  the  judicature  ;  afterwards  to  the  model  of  the  army  ; 
and  conclude  with  the  fyftem  of  finance,  to  fee  whether 
we  can  difcover  in  any  part  of  their  fchemes  the  portentous 
ability,  which  may  juftify  thefe  bold  undertakers  in  the 
fupenority  which  they  affume  over  mankind. 

It  is  in  the  model  of  the  fovereign  and  preiiding  part  of 
this  new  republic,  that  we  mould  expect  their  grand 
difplay.  Here  they  were  to  prove  their  title  to  their 
proud  demands.  For  the  plan  itfelf  at  large,  and  for  the 
reafons  on  which  it  is  grounded,  I  refer  to  the  journals 
of  the  afTembly  of  the  29th  of  September  1789,  and  to 
the  fubfequent  proceedings  which  have  made  any  altera- 
tions in  the  plan.  So  far  as  in  a  matter  fomewhat  con- 
fufed  I  can  fee  light,  the  fyftem  remains  fubftantially  as  it 
has  been  originally  framed.  My  few  remarks  will  be  fuch 
as  regard  its  fpirit,  its  tendency,  and  its  fitnefs  for  framing 
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a  popular  commonwealth,  which  they  profefs  theirs  to  be* 
fuited  to  the  ends  for  which  any  commonwealth,  and 
particularly  fuch  a  commonwealth,  is  made.  At  the 
fame  time,  I  mean  to  conlider  its  confiilency  with  itfelf, 
and  its  own  principles. 

Old  eftablifhments  are  tried  by  their  efTecls.  If  the 
people  are  happy,  united,  wealthy,  and  powerful,  we 
prefume  the  reft.  We  conclude  that  to  be  good  from 
whence  good  is  derived.  In  old  eftablifhments,  various 
correctives  have  been  found  for  their  aberrations  from 
theory.  Indeed  they  are  the  refults  of  various  necefli- 
ties  and  expediences.  They  are  not  often  conftru&ed 
after  any  theory  ;  theories  are  rather  drawn  from  them. 
In  them  we  often  fee  the  end  bed  obtained,  where  the 
means  feem  not  perfectly  reconcileable  to  what  we  may 
fancy  was  the  original  fcheme.  The  means  taught  by 
experience  may  be  better  fuited  to  political  ends  than 
thofe  contrived  in  the  original  project.  They  again  re-a6l 
upon  the  primitive  conftitution,  and  fometimes  improve 
the  defign  itfelf  from  which  they  feem  to  have  departed. 
I  think  all  this  might  be  curioufly  exemplified  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  conftitution.  At  word,  the  errors  and  deviations 
of  every  kind  in  reckoning  are  found  and  computed, 
and  the  fhip  proceeds  in  her  courfe.  This  is  the  cafe  of 
old  eftablifhments  ;  but  in  a  new  and  merely  theoretic 
fyftem,  it  is  expected  that  every  contrivance  mall  appear 
on  the  face  of  it,  to  anfwer  its  end ;  efpecially  where  the 
projectors  are  no  way  embarralTed  with  an  endeavour  to 
accommodate  the  new  building  to  an  old  one,  either  in 
the  walls  or  on  the  foundations. 

The  French  builders,  clearing  away  as  mere  rubbifh 
whatever  they  found,  and,  like  their  ornamental  gar- 
deners, forming  every  thing  into  an  exa6t  level,  propofe 
to  reft  the  whole  local  and  general  legiflature  on  three 
bafes  of  three  different  kinds  ;  one  geometrical,  one  arith- 
metical, and  the  third  financial  ;  the  firft  of  which  they 
call  the  bafts  of  territory  ;  the  fecond,  the  bafts  of  popu- 
lation y  and  the  third,  the  bafts  of  contribution.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  the  firft  ofthefe  purpofes  they  divide 
the  area  of  their  country  info  eighty-one  pieces,  regularly 
fquare,  of  eighteen  leagues  by  eighteen.     Thefe  large 
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divifions   are  called  Departments.     Thefe   they  portidn, 
proceeding   by  fquare  meafurement,  into  feventeen  hun- 
dred and  twenty  diftricls  called  Communes.     Thefe  again 
they  fubdivide,  ftill  proceeding  by   fquare  meafurement, 
into  fmaller  diilricls  called  Cantons,  making  in  all  6,400. 
At  firft  view  this  geometrical  bans  of  theirs    prefents 
not  much  to   admire  or  to  blame.     It  calls  for  no  great 
legiilative  talents.      Nothing    more    than   an    accurate 
land  furveyor,  with   his   chain,  fight  and  theodolite,  is 
requifite  for  fuch  a  plan  as  this.     In  the  old  divifions  of 
the  country  various  accidents  at  various  times,  and  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  various  properties  and  jurifdi£tions,  fet- 
tled their  bounds.     Thefe  bounds  were  not  made  upon 
any   fixed  fyftem  undoubtedly.     They    were  fubje<5r.  to 
fome  inconveniencies  ;  but  they  were  inconveniencies  for 
which  ufe   had  found   remedies,  and  habit  had  fupplied 
accommodation  and  patience.     In  this  new  pavement  of 
fquare  within  fquare,   and  this  organization  and  femi- 
organization    made   on    the  fyftem   of  Empedocles  and 
BufTon,  and  not  upon  any  politic  principle,  it  is  impofii- 
ble   that    innumerable   local   inconveniencies,    to   which 
men  are  not  habituated,  mufl  not  arife.     But  thefe  I  pafs 
over,  becaufe  it   requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
dbvmtrjf  which  I  do  not  poffefc,  to  fpecify  them. 

When  thefe  ftate  furveydrs  came  to  take  a  view  of 
their  work  of  meafurement,  they  foon  found,  that  in 
politics,  the  moil:  fallacious  of  all  things  was  geometrical 
demonftration.  They  had  then  recourfe  to  another  bans 
(or  rather  buttrefs)  to  fupport  the  building  which  tottered 
on  that  falfe  foundation.  It  was  evident,  that  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  the  number  of  the  people,  their  wealth, 
and  the  largenefs  of  their  contribution,  made  fuch  infinite 
variations  between  fquare  and  fquare  as  to  render  men- 
furation  a  ridiculous  flandard  of  power  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  equality  in  geometry  the  moft  unequal  of  all 
meafures  in  the  diflribution  of  men.  However,  they 
could  not  give  it  up  But  dividing  their  political  and 
civil  reprefentation  into  three  parts,  they  allotted  one  of 
thofe  parts  to  the  fquare  meafurement,  without  a  fingle 
fa6l  or  calculation  to  afcertain  whether  this  territorial  pro- 
portion of  reprefentation  was  fairly  affigned,  and  ought 
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upon  any  principle  really  to  be  a  third.  Having  however 
given  to  geometry  this  portion  (of  a  third  for  her  dower) 
out  of  compliment  I  fuppofe  to  that  fnblime  fcience,  they 
left  the  other  two  to  be  fcuffled  for  between  the  other  parts , 
of  population  and  contribution. 

When  they  came  to  provide  for  population,  they 
were  not  able  to  proceed  quite  fo  fmoothly  as  they  had 
done  in  the  field  of  their  geometry.  Here  their  arith- 
metic came  to  bear  upon  their  juridical  metaphyfics. 
Had  they  ftuck  to  their  metaphyiic  principles,  the  arith- 
metical procefs /-would  be  fimple  indeed.  Men,  with 
them,  are  f!ri£t!y  equal,  and  are  entitled  to  equal  rights 
in  their  own  government.  Each  head,  on  this  fyftem, 
would  have  its  vote,  and  every  man  would  vote  dire£tly 
for  the  perfon  who  was  to  reprefent  him  in  the  legislature. 
*'  But  foft — -by  regular  degrees,  not  yet."  This  meta- 
phyfic principle,  to  which  law,  cuftom,  ufage,  policy, 
reafon,  were  to  yield,  is  to  yield  itfelf  to  their  pleafure. 
There  muft  be  many  degrees,  and  fome  ftages,  before  the 
reprefentative  can  come  in  contact  with  his  conftituent. 
Indeed,  as  we  ihall  foon  fee,  thefe  two  perfons  are  to  have 
no  fort  of  communion  with  each  other.  Firft,  the  voters 
in  the  Canton,  who  compofewhat  they  call  primary  ajjem- 
hlies,  are  to  have  a  qua! if  cation.  What  !  a  qualification 
on  the  indefeafible  rights  o^  men  ?  Yes ;  but  it  lhall  be  a 
very  fmall  qualification.  Our  injuftice  mail  be  very  little 
oppreffive  ;  only  the  local  valuation  of  three  days  labour 
paid  to  the  public.  Why,  this  is  not  much,  I  readily 
admit,  for  any  thing  but  the  utter  fubveriion  of  your 
equalifing  principle.  As  a  qualification  it  might  as  well 
be  let  alone  ;  for  it  aniwers  no  one  purpofe  for  which 
qualifications  are  eftablifhed  ;  and,  on  your  ideas,  it 
excludes  from  a  vote,  the  man  of  all  others  whofe  natural 
equality  flands  the  moft  in  need  of  protection  and  defence; 
I  mean  the  man  who  has  nothing  elfe  but.  his  natural 
equality  to  guard  him.  You  order  him  to  buy  the  right, 
which  you  before  told  him  nature  had  given  to  him  gra- 
tuitously at  his  birth,  and  of  which  no  authority  on  earth 
could  lawfully  deprive  him.  With  regard  to  the  per- 
fon who  cannot  come  up  to  your  market,  a  tyran- 
nous ariftacracy,  as   againd  him,    is   dlabj*fhed  at   the 
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very  outfet,  by  you  who  pretend  to  be  its  fworn  foe. 

The  gradation  proceeds.  Thefe  primary  affemblies 
of  the  Canton  elecl  deputies  to  the  Commune  ;  one  for  every 
two  hundred  qualified  inhabitants.  Here  is  the  firft 
medium  put  between  the  primary  elector  and  the  repre- 
fentative  legislator  ;  and  here  a  new  turnpike  is  fixed  for 
taxing  the  rights  of  men  with  a  fecond  qualification  ;  for 
none  can  be  elected  into  the  Commune  who  does  not  pay  the 
amount  of  ten  days  labour.  Nor  have  we  yet  done. 
There  is  ftill  to  be  another  gradation.*  Thefe  Communes > 
chofen  by  the  Canton,  choofe  to  the  Department ;  and  the 
deputies  of  the  Department  choofe  their  deputies  to  the 
National  AJJembly.  Here  is  a  third  barrier  of  a  fenfelefs 
qualification.  Every  deputy  to  the  national  affembly 
mull  pay,  in  direcl:  contribution,  to  the  value  of  a  mark  of 
filver.  Of  all  thefe  qualifying  barriers  we  mud  think 
alike ;  that  they  are  impotent  to  fecure  independence  j 
ftrong  only  to  deflroy  the  rights  of  men. 

In  all  this  procefs,  which  in  its  fundamental  elements 
affccls  to  conflder  only  population  upon  a  principle  of  na- 
tural right,  there  is  a  manifeft  attention  to  property ; 
which,  however  juft  and  reafonable  on  other  fchemes,  is 
on  theirs  perfectly  unfupportable. 

When  they  come  to  their  ihim.  bails,  that  of  Contri- 
bution, we  find  that  they  hav^-  mj-e  completely  loft  fight 
of  their  rights  of  men.  This  fait  bafis  refts  entirely  on 
property.  A  principle  totally  different  from  the  equality  of 
men,  and  utterly  irreconcileable  to  it,  is  thereby  admitted; 
but  no  fooner  is  this  principle  admitted,  than  (as  ufual)  it 
is  fubverted;  and  it  is  not  fubverted,  (as  we  fha!l  prefently 
fee,)  to  approximate  the  inequality  of  riches  to  the  level 
of  nature.  The  additional  fhare  in  the  third  portion  oi 
reprefentation,  (a  portion  referved  exclufively  for  the 
higher  contribution,)  is  made  to  regard  the  dijiritt  only, 
and  not  the  individuals  in  it  who  pay.  It  is  eafy  to  per- 
ceive, 

*  The  afiemhly,  in  executing  the  plan  of  their  committee,  made  fome 
alterations.  They  have  (truck  out  one  fiage  in  thefe  gradations  ■■,  this 
removes  a  part  of  the  objection:  but  the  main  objection,  namely,  that  jo 
their  Icheme  the  firft  constituent  voter  has  no  connection  with  the  repre- 
fentative  legiflator,  remains  in  ail  its  force.  There  ate  other  alterations, 
fome  poffibiy  for  the  betcer,  fome  certainly  for  the  worfe  ;  but  to  the  au- 
thor the  merit  or  demerit  of  thefe  fmaller  alterations  appear  to  be  of  no 
Bjoa^at,  where  the  fcherne  itfelf.  is  fundamentally  vicious  and  abfnrd. 
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ceive,  by  the  courfe  of  their  reafonings,  how  much  they 
were  embarrafTed  by  their  contradictory  ideas  of  the  rights  of 
men  and  the  privileges  of  riches.  The  committee  of  confti- 
tution  do  as  good  as  admit  that  they  are  wholly  irreconcil- 
able. i(  The  relation,  with  regard  to  the  contributions, 
iC  is  without  doubt  null  (fay  they)  when  the  queftion  is 
on  the  balance  of  the  political  rights  as  between  indi- 
vidual and  individual  ;  without  which  perfonal  equality 
would  be  deftroyed,  and  an  arifiocracy  of  the  rich  would 
be  etlablifhed.  But  this  inconvenience  entirely  dif- 
appears  when  the  proportional  relation  of  the  contri- 
bution is  only  coniidered  in  the  great  majfes,  and  is 
foiely  between  province  and  province  ;  it  ferves  in  that 
cafe  only  to  form  a  juft  reciprocal  proportion  between 
the  cities,  without  affecting  the  perfonal  rights  of  the 
iC  citizens." 

Here  the  principle  of  contribution,  as  taken  between 
man  and  man,  is  reprobated  as  null,  and  deftru&ive  to 
equality  ;  and  as  pernicious  too  ;  becaufe  it  leads  to  the 
eflablifhment  of  an  arijlocracy  of  the  rich.  However,  it 
muft  not  be  abandoned.  And  the  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  difficulty  is  to  eftabliih  the  inequality  as  between  de- 
partment and  department,  leaving  all  the  individuals  in 
each  department  upon  an  ex acl:  par.  Obferve,  that  this 
parity  between  individuals  had  been  before  deftroyed  when 
the  qualifications  within  the  departments  were  fettled ;  nor 
does  it  feem  a  matter  of  great  importance  whether  the 
equality  of  men  be  injured  by  maffes  or  individually.  An 
individual  is  not  of  the  fame  importance  in  a  mafs  repre- 
sented by  a  few,  as  in  a  mafs  reprefented  by  many.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  tell  a  man  jealous  of  his  equa- 
lity, that  the  elector  has  the  fame  franchife  who  votes  for 
three  members  as  he  who  votes  for  ten. 

Now  take  it  in  the  other  point  of  view,  and  let  us  fup- 
pofe  their  principle  of  reprefentat ion  according  to  contri- 
bution, that  is  according  to  riches,  to  be  well  imagined, 
and  to  be  a  necefTary  bails  for  their  republic.  In  this  their 
-  third  bans  they  affume,  that  riches  ought  to  be  refpecV 
ed,  and  that  juftice  and  policy  require  that  they  mould 
entitle  men,  in  fome  mode  or  other,  to  a  larger  fhare  in 
the  admini  fixation  of  public  affairs  ;  it  is  now  to  be  feen, 
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how  the  affembly  provides  for  the  pre-eminence,  or  even 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  rich,  by  conferring,  in  virtue  of  their 
opulence,  that  larger  meafure  of  power  to  their  diflricl: 
which  is  denied  to  them  personally.  I  readily  admit  (in- 
deed I  mould  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle)  that 
in  a  republican  government,  which  has  a  democratic  bafis, 
the  rich  do  require  an  additional  fecurity  above  what  is 
neceiTary  to  them  in  monarchies.  They  are  fubje6r,  to 
envy,  and  through  envy  to  opprefllon.  On  the  prefent 
fcheme,  it  is  impoflible  to  divine  what  advantage  they  de- 
rive from  the  ariftocratic  preference  upon  which  the  une- 
qual reprefentation  of  the  mafles  is  founded.  The  rich 
cannot  feel  it,  either  as  a  fupport  to  dignity,  or  as  fecurity 
to  fortune  :  for  the  ariftocratic  mafs  is  generated  from 
purely  democratic  principles ;  and  the  prevalence  given  to 
it  in  the  general  reprefentation  has  no  fort  of  reference  to 
or  connection  with  the  perfons,  upon  account  of  whofe 
property  this  fuperiority  of  the  mafs  is  eftablifhed.  If  the 
contrivers  of  this  fcheme  meant  any  fort  of  favour  to  the 
rich  in  confequence  of  their  contribution,  they  ought  to 
have  conferred  the  privilege  either  on  the  individual  rich, 
or  on  fome  clafs  formed  of  rich  perfons  (as  hiftorians  re- 
prefent  Servius  Tullius  to  have  done  in  the  early  conftitu- 
tion  of  Rome;)  becaufe  the  onteftl  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  is  not  a  ftruggle  between  corporation  and  corpo- 
ration, but  a  conteft  between  men  and  men  ;  a  competi- 
tion not  between  diftricls  but  between  defcriptions.  It 
would  anfwer  its  purpofe  better  if  the  fcheme  were  inverted; 
that  the  votes  of  the  mafTes  were  rendered  equal ;  and  that 
the  votes  within  each  mafs  were  proportioned  to  property- 
Let  us  fuppofe  one  man  in  a  diftri6t  (it  is  an  eafy  Suppo- 
sition) to  contribute  as  much  as  an  hundred  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Againft  thefe  he  has  but  one  vote.  If  there  were 
hut  one  representative  for  the  mafs,  his  poor  neighbours 
would  outvote  hiin  by  an  hundred  to  one  for  that  hngle 
reprefentative-  Bad  enough.  But  amends  are  to  be  made 
him.  How?  The  diftri£t,  in  virtue  of  his  wealth,  is  to 
choofe,  fay,  ten  members  inftead  of  one  :  that  is  to  fay, 
by  paying  a  very  large  contribution  he  has  the  happinefs  of 
being  outvoted,  an  hundred  to  one,  by  the  poor  for  ten 
representatives,  inftead  of  being  outvoted  exactly  in  the  fame 
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proportion  for  a  (ingle  member.  In  truth,  infiead  of*  be- 
nefitting by  this  fuperior  quantity  of  representation,  the 
rich  man  is  fubje&ed  to  an  additional  hardfhip.  The  en- 
creafe  of  reprefentation  within  his  province  fets  up  nine 
perfons  more,  and  as  many  more  than  nine  as  there  may 
be  democratic  candidates,  to  cabal  and  intrigue,  and  to 
flatter  the  people  at  his  expence  and  to  his  oppreflion.  An 
intereft  is  by  this  means  held  out  to  multitudes  of  the  infe- 
rior fort,  in  obtaining  a  falary  of  eighteen  livres  a  day  (to, 
them  a  vail  object)  befidesthe  pleafureofarehdencein  Paris 
and  their  fhare  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  The 
more  the  objects  of  ambition  are  multiplied  and  become 
democratic,  juit  in  that  proportion  the  rich  are  endangered. 

Thus  it  muft  fare  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  in  the 
province  deemed  ariflocratic,  which  in  its  internal  relation 
is  the  very  reverfe  of  that  character.  In  its  external  rela- 
tion, that  is,  its  relation  to  the  other  provinces,  I  cannot 
fee  how  the  unequal  reprefentation,  which  is  given  to 
mafTes  on  account  of  wealth,  becomes  the  means  of  pre** 
ferving  the  equipoife  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  common- 
wealth. For  if  it  be  one  of  the  objects  to  fecure  the  weak 
from  being  crufhed  by  the  ftrong  (as  in  all  fociety  un- 
doubtedly it  is)  how  are  the  fmaller  and  poorer  of  thefe 
mafTes  to  be  faved  from  the  tyranny  of  the  more  wealthy  ? 
Is  it  by  adding  to  the  wealthy  further  and  more  fyflema- 
tical  means  of  opprefling  them.  When  we  come  to  a 
balance  of  reprefentation  between  corporate  bodies,  pro- 
vincial interefts,  emulations,  and  jealoufies  are  full  as 
likely  to  arife  among  them  as  among  individuals;  and 
their  divifions  are  likely  to  produce  a  much  hotter  fpirit  of 
diffention,  and  fomething  leading  much  more  nearly 
to  a  war. 

I  fee  that  thefe  ariflocratic  mafTes  are  made  upon  what  is 
called  the  principle  of  direct  contribution.  Nothing  can 
be  a  more  unequal  flandard  than  this.  The  indirect 
contribution,  that  which  arifes  from  duties  on  con- 
fumplion,  is  in  truth  a  better  ftandard,  and  follows 
and  difcovers  wealth  more  naturally  *han  this  of  direct 
contribution.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  fix  a  flandard  of 
local  preference  on  account  of  the  one,  or  of  the  other, 
or  of  both,  becaufe  fome  provinces  may  pay  the  more  of 
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either  or  of  both,  on  account  of  caufes  not  intrlnnC,  hiit 
originating  from  thofe  very  diftri&s  over  whom  they  have 
obtained  a  preference   in  confequence  of  their  oftennble 
contribution.     If  the  maffes  were  independent  fovereign 
bodies,  who  were  to  provide  for  a  federative  treafury  by 
diftin£r.  contingents,  and  that  the  revenue  had  not  (as  it 
has)   many    impofitions    running    through    the   whole, 
which  affect  men  individually,  and  not  corporately,  and 
which,  by  their  nature,   confound   all  territorial  limits, 
fomething  might  be  faid  for  the  bafis  of  contribution  as 
founded  on  maffes.     But  of  all  things,  this  reprefenfation, 
to  be  meafured  by  contribution  j  is  the   moil:  difficult   to 
fettle  upon  principles  of  equity  in  a  country,   which  con- 
fiders  its  diftri6ts  as  members  of  an  whole.     For  a   great 
city,  fuch   as  Bourdeaux  or  Paris,  appears  to  pay  a  van: 
body  of  duties,  almoft  out  of  all  affignable  proportion  to 
other  places,  and  its  mafs  is  confidered  accordingly.     But 
are  thefe  cities  the  true  contributors  in  that   proportion  ? 
No.     The  confumers  of  the  commodities  imported  into 
Bourdeaux,  who  are  fcattered  through  all   France,  pay 
the  import  duties  of  Bourdeaux.     The  produce  of  the 
vintage  in  Guienne  and  Langucdoc.give  to  that  city  the 
means  of  its  contribution  growifhg  0jt  of  an  export  com- 
merce.    The  landholders  who  foend  their  eftates  in  Paris, 
and  are  thereby  the  creators  of  th£t  city,  Contribute  for 
Paris  from  the  provinces  out  of  which  their  revenues  arife. 
Very  nearly  the  fame  arguments  will  apply  to  the  repre- 
fentative  mare  given  on  account  of  direft  contribution: 
bccaufe  the  direct  contribution  muft  be  afTeffed  on  wealth 
real  or  prefumed ;  and  that  local  wealth  will  itfelf  arife 
from  caufe.s  not   local,  and  which   therefore    in  equity 
ought  not  to  produce  a  local  preference. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  this  fundamental  regu- 
lation, which  fettles  the  reprefefttation  of  the  mafs 
upon  the  direct  contribution,  they  have  not  yet  fettled 
how  that  direct  contribution  ihall  be  laid,  and  how  ap- 
portioned. Perhaps  there  is  fome  latent  policy  towards 
the  continuance  of  the  prefent  affembly  in  this  ftrange 
procedure.  However,  until  they  do  this,  they  can  have 
no  certain  conftitution.  It  muft  depend  at  laft  upon 
the  fyftem  of  taxation,  and  muft  vary  with  every  vari- 

A  a  at  ion 
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Stioil  in  that  fyflem.  As  they  have  contrived  matters* 
their  taxation  does  not  fo  much  depend  on  their  confti- 
tution,  as  their  conftitution  on  their  taxation.  This 
mud  introduce  great  confunon  among  the  mafles ;  as 
the  variable  qualification  for  votes  within  the  diftricl: 
muft,  if  ever  real  contefted  elections  take  place,  caufe 
infinite  internal  controverlies. 

To  compare  together  the  three  bafes,  not  on  their 
political  reafon,  but  on  the  ideas  on  which  the  affeinbly 
works,  and  to  try  its  confiftency  with  itfelf,  we  cannot  avoid 
obferving,  that  the  principle,  which  the  committee  call 
the  baii?  of  population,  does  not  begin  to  operate  from 
the  fame  point  with  the  two  other  principles  called  the 
bafes  of  territory  and  of  contribution,  which  are  both  of 
an  ariflocratic  nature.  The  confequence  is,  that  where 
all  three  begin  to  operate  together,  there  is  the  moft 
abfurd  inequality  produced  by  the  operation  of  the 
former  on  the  two  latter  principles.  Every  canton  con- 
tains four  fquare  leagues,  and  is  eftimated  to  contain, 
on  the  average,  4,000  inhabitants,  or  680  voters  in 
the  primary  ajjemblies,  which  Vary  in  numbers  with  the 
population  of  the  canton,  and  fend  one  deputy  to  the  com* 
mune  for  every  200  voters.    Nine  cantons  make  a  commune. 

Now  let  us  take  a  canton  containing  a  fea-port  town  of 
trade,  or  a  great  maiufaituring  town.  Let  us  fuppofe  the 
population  of  this  canton  to  be  12,700  inhabitants,  or 
2,193  voters,  forming  three  primary  ajjemblies,  and  fend- 
ing ten  deputies  to  the  commune. 

Oppofe  to  this  one  canton  two  others  of  the  remaining 
eight  in  the  fame  commune.  Thefe  we  may  fuppofe  to 
have  their  fair  population  of  4,000  inhabitants,  and  680 
voters  each,  or  8,000  inhabitants  and  1,360  voters,  both 
together.  Thefe  will  form  only  two  primary  ajjemblies, 
and  fend  on\yftx  deputies  to  the  commune. 

When  the  afTembly  of  the  commune  comes  to  vote  on 
the  bajis  of  territory,  which  principle  is  firft  admitted 
to  operate  in  that  afTembly,  the  fingle  canton  which  is 
half  the  territory  of  the  other  two,  will  have  ten  voices  to 
ftx  in  the  election  of  three  deputies  to  the  afTembly  of  the 
department,  chofen  on  the  exprefs  ground  of  a  repre- 
fentation  of  territory. 

This 
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This  inequality,  {Iriking  as  it  is,  will  be  yet  highly 
aggravated,  if  we  fuppofe,  as  we  fairly  may,  the  feveral 
other  cantons  of  the  commune  to  fall  proportionably  fhort 
of  the  average  population,  as  much  as  the  principal  canton 
exceeds  it.  Now,  as  to  the  bafts  of  contribution,  which 
alfo  is  a  principle  admitted  firft  to  operate  in  the  aflembly 
of  the  commune.  Let  us  again  take  one  canton,  fuch  as 
is  ftated  above.  If  the  whole  of  the  direct  contributions 
paid  by  a  great  trading  or  manufacturing  town  be  divided 
equally  among  the  inhabitants,  each  individual  will  be 
found  to  pay  much  more  than  an  individual  living  in 
the  country  according  to  the  fame  average.  The  whole 
paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  will  be  more  than 
the  whole  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter — we  may 
fairly  affume  one-third  more.  Then  the  12,700  inhabi- 
tants, or  2,193  voters  of  the  canton  will  pay  as  much 
as  19,050  inhabitants,  or  3,289  voters  of  the  other  can- 
tons, which  are  nearly  the  eftimated  proportion  of  inha- 
bitants and  voters  of  five  other  cantons.  Now  the  2,193 
voters  will,  as  I  before  faid,  fend  only  ten  deputies  to  the 
afTembly  ;  the  3,289  voters  will  fend  fixteen.  Thus, 
for  an  equal  fnare  in  the  contribution  of  the  whole  com- 
mune, there  will  be  a  difference  of  fixteen  voices  to  ten  in 
voting  for  deputies  to  be  chofem  on  the  principle  of  repre- 
fenting  the  general  contribution!  of  the  whole  commune. 

By  the  fame  mode  of  computation  we  mall  find  15,875 
inhabitants,  or  2,741  voters  of  the  other  cantons,  who 
pay  one-fixth  less  to  the  contribution  of  the  whole  com- 
mune, will  have  three  voices  more  than  the  12,700 
inhabitants,  or  2,193  voters  of  the  one  canton. 

Such  is  the  fantaftical  and  unjufl  inequality  between 
mafs  and  mafs,  in  this  curious  repartition  of  the  rights 
ofreprefentation  ariling  out  of  territory  and  contribution.. 
The  qualifications  which  thefe  confer  are  in  truth  nega- 
tive  qualifications,  that  give  a  right  in  an  inverfe  pro- 
portion to  the  pofTeflion  of  them. 

In  this  whole  contrivance  of  the  three  bafes,  confider 
it  in  any  light  you  pleafe,  I  do  not  fee  a  variety  of 
objects,  reconciled  in  one  confident  whole,  but  feveral 
contradictory  principles  reluctantly  and  irreconciieably 
brought   and  held  together  by  your  philofophers,    like 
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wild  beafts  Ihut  up  in  a  cage,  to  claw  and  bite  each  other 
to  their  mutual  deftm£r.ion. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  gone  too  far  into  their  way  of  con- 
sidering the  formation  of  a  conftitution.  They  have 
much,  but  bad,  metaphyfics;  much,  but  bad;  geometry; 
much,  but  falfe  proportionate  arithmetic  ;  but  if  it  were 
all  as  exact  as  metaphyfics,  geometry,  and  arithmetic 
ought  to  be,  and  if  their  fchemes  were  perfectly  confident  I 
in  all  their  parts,  it  would  make  only  a  more  fair  and 
fightly  virion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  a  great  arrange- 
ment  of  mankind,  not  one  reference  whatfoever  is  to  be 
found  to  any  thing  moral  or  any  thing  politic ;  nothing 
that  relates  to  the  concerns,  the  actions,  the  pafiions,  the 
jnterefts  of  men.      Hominem  nonjapiunt. 

You  fee  I  only  confider  this  confutation  as  ele6toral, 
and  leading  by  fteps  to  the  National  AiTembly.  I  do  not 
enter  into  the  internal  government  of  the  Departments, 
and  their  genealogy  through  the  Communes  and  Cantons. 
Thefe  local  governments  are,  in  the  original  plan,  to 
be  as  nearly  as  poflible  compofed  in  the  fame  manner 
and  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  elective  aflemblies. 
They  are  each  of  them  bodies  perfectly  compact  and 
rounded  in  themfelves. 

You  cannot  but  perceive  in  this  fcheme,  that  it  has  a 
direct:  and  immediate  tendency  to  lever  France  into  a 
variety  of  republics,  and  to  render  them  totally  indepen-  j 
dent  of  each  other,  without  any  direct  conititutional 
means  of  coherence,  connection,  or  fubordination, 
except  what  may  be  derived  from  their  acquiefcence  in 
the  determinations  of  the  general  congrefs  of  the  ambaf- 
fadors  from  each  independent  republic.  Such  in  reality 
is  the  National  AiTembly,  and  fuch  governments  I  admit 
do  exift  in  the  world,  though  in  forms  infinitely  more 
fuitable  to  the  local  and  habitual  circumftances  of  their 
people.  But  fuch  aiTociations,  rather  than  bodies  politic, 
have  generally  been  the  effect  of  neceffity,  not  choice  M 
and  I  believe  the  prefent  French  power  is  the  very  firft 
body  of  citizens,  who,  having  obtained  full  authority 
to  do  with  their  country  what  they  pleafed,  have  chofen 
to  diffever  it  in  this  barbarous  manner. 

It  is   impoflible   not   to  obferve,  that    in  the  fpirifc  of 
this  geometrical  distribution,   and  arithmetical  arrange- 
ment, 
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ment,  thefe  pretended ,  citizens  treat  France  exactly  like 
a  country  of  conqueft.  A&ing  as  conquerors,  they 
have  imitated  the  policy  of  the  harmed  of  that  harfh 
race.  The  policy  of  fuch  barbarous  victors,  who  cgh- 
temn  a  fubdued  people,  and  infult  their  feelings,  has 
ever  been,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  deilroy  all  vef- 
tiges  of  the  ancient  country,  in  religion,  in  polity,  in 
laws,  and  in  manners ;  to  confound  all  territorial  limits ; 
to  produce  a  general  poverty ;  to  put  up  their  properties 
to  auction;  to  crufh  their  princes,  nobles,  and  pontiffs; 
to  lay  low  every  thing  which  had  lifted  its  head  above 
the  level,  or  which  could  ferve  to  combine  or  rally,  in 
their  diftreffes,  the  difbanded  people,  under  the  ftandard 
of  old  opinion.  They  have,  made  France  free  in  the 
manner  in  which  thofe  linccre  friends  to  the  rights  of 
mankind,  the  Romans,  freed  Greece,  Macedon,  and 
other  nations.  They  deftroyed  the  bonds  of  their  union, 
under  colour  of  providing  for  the  independence  of  each 
of  their  cities. 

When  the  members  who  compofe  thefe  new  bodies  of 
cantons,  communes,  and  departments,  arrangements 
purpofely  produced  through  the  medium  of  confuiion, 
begin  to  acl,  they  will  find  themfelves,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  ftrangers  to, one  another.  The  electors  and  elected 
throughout,  efpecially  in  the  rural  cantons,  will  be  fre- 
quently without  any  civil  habitudes  or  connections,  or 
any  of  that  natural  diicipline  which  is  the  foul  of  a  true 
republic.  Magistrates  and  collectors  of  revenue  are  now 
no  longer  acquainted  with  their  districts,  bifhops  with 
their  diocefes,  or  curates  with  their  parifhes.  Thefe  new 
colonies  of  the  rights  of  men  bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  to 
that  fort  of  military  colonies  which  Tacitus  hasobferved 
upon  in  the  declining  policy  of  Rome.  In  better  and 
wifer  days  (whatever  courfe  they  took  with  foreign  nations) 
they  were  careful  to  make  the  elements  of  a  methodical 
fubordination  and  fettlement  to  be  coeval ;  and  even  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  civil  difcipline  in  the  military.* 

But, 

*  Non,  uc  olim,  univerfas  legiones  deducebantur  cum  tribunus,  et 
centurionibus,  et  fui  cujufque  ordinis  militibus,  ut  confenfu  et  caritate 
rempublicam  afficerent  ;  fed  ignoti  inter  fe,  diverfis  manipulis,  fine 
redtore,  fine  affedtibus  mutuis,  quafi  ex  alio  genere  mortaliurn,  repente 
in  unuai  ccjle&i,  numerus  magis  quam  colonia  Tac.  Annal.  1.  14.  fedt. 
*7»  All  this  will  be  ftill  more  applicable  to  the  unconnected;  rotatory, 
biennial  national  alfemblies,  in  this  abfurd  and  fenfeiefs  conftitution. 
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But,  when  all  the  good  arts  had  fallen  into  ruin ,  they 
proceeded,  as  your  afTembly  does,  upon  the  equality  of 
rnen,  and  with  as  little  judgment,  and  as  little  care  for 
thofe  things  which  make  a  republic  tolerable  or  durable. 
But  in  this,  as  well  as  almoft  every  instance,  your  new 
commonwealth  is  born,  and  bred,  and  fed,  in  thofe  cor- 
ruptions which  mark  degenerated  and  worn  out  republics. 
Your  child  comes  into  the  world  with  the  fymptoms  of 
death;  the  fades  Hippocr at ica  forms  the  character  of  its, 
phyfiognomy,  and  the  prognoftic  of  its  fate. 

The  leghiators  who  framed  the  ancient  republics  knew 
that  their  bufinefs  was  too  arduous  to  be  accompliihed 
with  no  better  apparatus  than  the  metaphyfics  of  an  under- 
graduate,   and    the  mathematics  and  arithmetic  of  an 
excifeman.     They   had  to  do  with  men,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  ftudy  human  nature.     They  had  to  do  with 
citizens,  and  they  were  obliged  to  ftudy  the  effects  of  thofe 
habits  which  are  communicated  by  the   circumftances  of 
civil  life.     They  were  fenflble  that  the  operation  of  this 
fecond  nature  on  the  firft  produced  a  new  combination  ; 
and  thence  arofe  many  diveriities  amongft  men,  accord^ 
ing  to  their  birth,  their  education,  their  profeffions,  the 
periods  of  their  lives,  their  refidenee  in  towns  or  in  the 
country,    their  feveral  ways  of  acquiring   and  of  fixing 
property,  and  according  to  the  quality  of  the  property  itfelf* 
all  which  rendered  them  as  it  were  fo  many  different  fpecies 
of  animals.  From  hence  they  thought  themfelves  obliged  to 
difpofe  their  citizens  into  fuch  claffes,  and  to  place  them  in 
fuch  fituations  in  the  ftate  as  their  peculiar  habits  might 
qualify  them  to  fill,  and  to  allot  to  them  fuch  appropriated 
privileges  as  might  fecure  to  them  what  their  fpecific  oc- 
casions required,  and  which  might  furnifh  to  each  descrip- 
tion fuch  force  as  might  protect   it  in  the  conflict  caufed 
by  the  diveriity  of  interefts,  that  muft  exift,  and  mull 
contend     in    all    complex    fociety  ;     for    the   legiflator 
would    have  been   afhamed,    that   the  coarfe    hufband- 
man  fhould  well  know  how  to  aflbrt  and  to  ufe  his  Iheep, 
horfes,   and  oxen,  and  fhould  have  enough  of  common 
fenfe  not  to  abftra£t  and  equalize  them  all  into  animals, 
without  providing  for  each  kind  an  appropriate  food,  care, 
and  employment  ;  whilft  he,    the  oeccnomiFt,    difpofer, 
and  ihepherd  of  his  own  kindred;,  fubllming  himfelf  into 
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an  airy  metaphyncian,  was  refolved  to  know  nothing  of 
his  flocks,  but  as  men  in   general.     It  is  for  this  reafon 
that  Montefquieu  obferved  very  juftly,  that  in  their   claf- 
iification  of  the  citizens,  the  great  legiflators  of  antiquity 
made  the  greateft  difplay  of  their  powers,  and  even  foared 
above  themfelves.     It  is  here  that  your  modern  legiflators 
have  gone  deep  into  the  negative  feries,  and  funk  even 
below   their  own  nothing.     As  the  firfl  fort  of  legislators' 
attended  to  the  different  kinds  of  citizens,  and  combined 
them  into  one  commonwealth,  the  others,  the  metaphy- 
seal and   alchemiftical  legiflators,  have  taken  the  direct 
contrary  courfe.     They  have  attempted  to  confound  all 
forts  of  citizens,  as  well  as  they  could,  into  one  homo- 
geneous mafs  ;  and  then  they  divided  this  their  amalgama 
into  a  number  of  incoherent  republics.     They  reduce 
men  to  loofe  counters  merely    for    the  fake  of    Ample 
telling,  and  not  to  figures  whofe  power  is  to  arife  from 
their  place  in  the  table.     The  elements  of  their  own  me- 
taphyncs  might  have  taught  them  better  leflbns.     The 
troll  of  their  categorical  table  might  have  informed  them 
that  there  was  fomething   elfe  in  the  intellectual  world 
befides  Jubftance  and  quantity.     They  might  learn  from  the 
catechifm  of  metaphyfics   that  there    were  eight  heads 
more,*  in  every  complex  deliberation,  which  they  have 
never  thought  of,  though  thefe,  of  all  the  ten,  are  the 
fubjeel:  on  which  the  (kill  of  man  can  operate  any  thing 
at  all. 

So  far  from  this  able  difpofltion  of  fome  of  the  old 
republican  legiflators,  which  follows  with  a  folicitous 
accuracy,  the  moral  conditions  and  propensities  of  men, 
they  have  levelled  and  crufhed  together  all  the  orders 
which  they  found,  even  under  the  coarfe  unartificiai 
arrangement  of  the  monarchy,  in  which  mode  of  govern- 
ment the  claffing  of  the  citizens  is  not  of  fo  much  import- 
ance as  in  a  republic.  It  is  true,  however,  that  every 
fuch  clarification,  if  properly  ordered,  is  good  in  all 
forms  of  government  ;  and  compofes  a  Strong  barrier 
againft  the  exceffes  of  defpotifm,  as  well  as  it  is  the  ne- 
cefiary  means  of  giving  effect  and  permanence  to  a  re- 
public.    For    want  of  fomething   of  this   kind,    if  the 
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prefent  project  of  a  republic  fhould  fail,  all  fecuf  ities  to  % 
moderated  freedom  fail  along  with  it  ;  all  the  indirect 
reftraints  which  mitigate  defpotifm  are  removed  ;  info- 
much  that  if  monarchy  mould  ever  again  obtain  an  entire 
afcendency  in  France,  under  this  or  under  any  other 
dynafty,  it  will  probably  be,  if  not  voluntarily  tempered 
at  fetting  out,  by  the  wife  and  virtuous  counfels  of  the 
prince,  the  mod  completely  arbitrary  power  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  earth.     This  is  to  play  a  mod  defperate  game. 

The  confufion,  which  attends  on  all  fuch  proceedings, 
they  even  declare  to  be  one  of  their  objects,  and  they  hope 
to  fecure  their  conftitution  by  a  terror  of  a  return  of  thofe 
evils  which  attended  their  making  it*  "  By  this,"  fay 
they,  "  its  deftruc~r.ion  will  become  difficult  to  authority, 
6  *  which  cannot  break  it  up  without  the  entire  diforgani- 
<c  zatiOn  of  the  whole  ftate."  They  prefume,  that  if 
this  authority  fhould  ever  come  to  the  fame  degree  of  pow- 
er that  they  have  acquired,  it  would  make  a  more  mode- 
rate and  chaftifed  ufe  of  it,  and  would  pioufly  tremble 
entirely  to  diforganife  the  ftate  in  the  favage  manner  that 
they  have  done.  They  expecl,  from  the  virtues  of  re- 
turning defpotifm,  the  fecurity  which  is  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  offspring  of  their  popular  vices. 

I  wifh,  Sir,  that  you  and  my  readers  would  give  an. 
attentive  perufal  to  the  work  of  M.  de  Calonne,  on  this 
fubje6t  It  is  indeed  not  only  an  eloquent  but  an  able  and 
inftrucVive  performance.  I  confine  myfelf  to  what  he  fays 
relative  to  the  conftitution  of  the  new  ftate,  and  to  the 
condition  of  the  revenue.  As  to  the  difputes  of  this  minifter 
with  his  rivals,  I  do  not  wifh  to  pronounce  upon  them. 
As  little  do  I  mean  to  hazard  any  opinion  concerning  his 
ways  and  means,  financial  or  political,  for  taking  his 
country  out  of  its  prefent  difgraceful  and  deplorable  fitua- 
tion  of  fervitade,  anarchy,  bankruptcy,  and  beggary.  I 
cannot  fpeculate  quite  fo  fanguinely  as  he  does :  but  he 
is  a  Frenchman,  and  has  a  clofer  duty  relative  to  thofe 
objects,  and  better  nfeans  of  judging  of  them,  than  I  can 
have.  I  wifh  that  the  formal  avowal  which  he  refers  to, 
made  by  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  aflembly,  con- 
cerning the  tendency  of  their  fcheme  to  bring  France  not 
only  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  but  from  a  republic 

to 
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to  a  mere  confederacy,  may  be  very  particularly  attended 
to.  It  adds  new  force  to  my  obfervations;  and  indeed  M. 
de  Calonne's  work  Supplies  my  deficiencies  by  many  new 
and  linking  arguments  on  moil  of  the  Subjects  of  this 
Letter.* 

It  is  this  resolution,  to  break  their  country  into  feparate 
republics,  which  has  driven  them  into  the  greateil  num- 
ber of  their  difficulties  and  contradictions.  If  it  were  not 
for  this,  all  the  queftions  of  exaQ:  equality,  and  thefe 
balances,  never  to  be  fettled,  of  individual  rights,  popu- 
lation, and  contribution,  would  be  wholly  ufelefs.  The 
reprefentation,  though  derived  from  parts,  would  be  a 
duty  which  equally  regarded  the  whole.  Each  deputy 
to  the  afTembly  would  be  the  representative  oi  France, 
and  of  all  its  deScriptionc,  of  the  many  and  of  the  few, 
of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  of  the  great  d.iftri&s  and 
of  the  fmall.  All  thefe  diflricls  would  themfeives  be  Sub- 
ordinate to  Some  {landing  authority,  exifting  indepen- 
dently of  them  ;  an  authority  in  which  their  reprefenta- 
tion, and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  it,  originated,  and 
to  which  it  was  pointed.  This  {landing,  unalterable, 
fundamental  government  would  make,  and  it  is  the  only 
thing  which  could  make,  that  territory  truly  and  properly 
an  whole.  With  us,  when  we  elecl  popular  reprefenta- 
tives,  we  fend  them  to  a  council,  in  which  each  man  in- 
dividually is  a  fubjccl,  and  fubmitted  to  a  government 
complete  in  all  its  ordinary  functions.  With  you  the 
elective  afTembly  is  the  Sovereign,  and  the  Sole  Sovereign  : 
all  the  members  are  therefore  integral  parts  of  this  Sole  So- 
vereignty. But  with  us  it  is  totally  different.  With  us 
the  representative,  Separated  from  the  other  parts,  can 
have  no  aclion  and  no  exiilence.  The  government  is  the 
point  of  reference  of  the  Several  members  and  diilrifis  of  cur 
reprefentation.  This  is  the  center  of  our  unity.  This  go- 
vernment of  reference  is  a  truftee  for  the  whole,  and  not  for 
the  parts.  So  is  the  other  branch  of  our  public  council,  I 
mean  the  houfe  of  lords.  With  us  the  king  and  the  lords  are 
Several  and  joint  fecurities  for  the  equality  of  each  cliilricl:, 
each  province,  each  city.  When  did  you  hear  in  Great- 
Britain  of  any  province  Suffering  from  the  inequality  of  its 

repre- 

*  -See  L'Etat  de  la  France,  p.  363. 
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feprefentation;  what  diftriffc  from  having  no  reprefentation 
at  all  ?  Not  only  our  monarchy  and  our  peerage  fecure  the 
equality  on  which  our  unity  depends,  but  it  is  the  fpirit 
of  the  boufe  of  commons  itfelf.  The  very  inequality  of 
reprefentation,  which  is  fo  foolifhly  complained  of,  is 
perhaps  the  very  thing  which  prevents  us  from  thinking 
or  acting  as  members  for  difinch.  Cornwall  elects  as 
many  members  as  all  Scotland.  But  is  Cornwall  better 
taken  care  of  than  Scotland  ?  Few  trouble  their  heads 
about  any  of  your  bales,  out  of  fome  giddy  clubs.  Mod 
of  thofe,  who  wiih  for  any  change,  upon  any  plaufible 
grounds,  defire  it  on  different  ideas. 

Your  new  conflitation  is  the  very  reverfe  of  ours  in 

its  principle ;  and  I  am  aftonifhed  how  any  perfons  could 

dream  of  holding  out  any  thing  done  in  it  as  an  example 

for  Great-Britain.     With  you  there  is  little,  or  rather 

no,  connection  between  the   laft  reprelentative  and  the 

firftconftituent.     The  member  who  goes  to  the  national 

afTembly   is  not  chofen  by  the  people,  nor  accountable 

to  them.     There  are  three  elections  before  he  is  chofen  : 

two  fets  of  magiftracy  intervene  between  him  and  the 

primary  .afTembly,  fo  as  to  render  him,  as  I  have  faid, 

an  ambaffador  of  a  flate,  and  not  the  reprefentative  of 

a  people  within  the  flate.     By  this  the  whole  fpirit  of 

the  election  is  changed;  nor  can  any  corrective  your 

conftitution-mongers  have  devifed  render  him  any  thing 

elfe  than  what  he  is.     The  very  attempt  to  do  it  would 

inevitably  introduce  a  confufion,  if  poflible,  more  horrid 

than  the  prefent.     There  is  no  way  to  make  a  connection 

between  the  original  conflituent  and  the  reprefentative, 

but   by  the  circuitous  means  which  may  lead  the  can- 

ditate  to  apply  in  the  firft  inflance  to  the  primary  electors, 

A  order  that   by   their    authoritative   instructions   (and 

iomething    more   perhaps)   thefe  primary    electors    may 

force  the  two   fucceeding  bodies  of  electors  to  make  a 

choice  agreeable  to  their  wifhes.     But  this  would  plainly 

fubvert  the  whole  fcheme.     It  would  be  to  plunge  them 

back  into  that  tumult  and  confufion  of  popular  election, 

which,     by    their   interpofed    gradation   elections,    they 

mean  to  avoid,  and  at  length  to  rifque  the  whole   fortune 

of  the  flate  with  thofe  who  have  the  Ieaft  knowledge  of 

it,. 
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it,  and  the  lead  interest  in  it.  This  is  a  perpetual 
dilemma,  into  which  they  are  thrown  by  the  vicious, 
weak,  and  contradictory  principles  they  have  chofen. 
Unlefs  the  people  break  up  and  level  this  gradation,  it  is 
plain  that  they  do  not  at  all  substantially  elect  to  the 
affembly  ;  indeed  they  elect  as  little  in  appearance  as 
reality. 

What  is  it  we  all  feek  for  in  an  election  ?  To  anfwer 
its  real  purpofes,  you  muft  firft  poftefs  the  means  of 
knowing  the  fitnefs  of  your  man ;  and  then  you  muft 
retain  fome  hold  upon  him  by  perfonal  obligation  or 
dependence.  For  what  end  are  thefe  primary  electors 
complimented,  or  rather  mocked,  with  a  choice  ?  They 
can  never  know  any  thing  of  the  qualities  of  him  that  is 
to  ferve  them,  nor  has  he  any  obligation  whatfoever  to 
them.  Of  all  the  powers  unfit  to  be  delegated  by  thofe 
who  have  any  real  means  of  judging,  that  mod  peculi- 
arly unfit  is  what  relates  to  a  perfonal  choice.  In  cafe 
of  abufe,  that  body  of  primary  electors  never  can  call 
the  representative  to  an  account  for  his  conduct.  He  is 
too  far  removed  from  them  in  the  chain  of  reprefentation. 
If  he  acts  improperly  at  the  end  of  his  two  years  leafe,  it 
does  not  concern  him  for  two  years  more.  By  the  new 
French  constitution,  the  beft  and  the  wifeft  representa- 
tives go  equally  with  the  worft  into  this  Limbus  Patrunu 
Their  bottoms  are  fuppofed  foul,  and  they  muft  go  into 
dock  to  be  refitted.  Every  man  who  has  ferved  in  an 
afTembly  is  ineligible  for  two  years  after.  Juft  as  thefe 
magistrates  begin  to  learn  their  trade,  like  chimney-fweep- 
ers,  they  are  difqualified  for  exerciflng  it.  Superficial, 
new,  petulant  acquisition,  and  interrupted,  droniln> 
broken,  ill  recollection,  is  to  be  the  deftined  character  of 
all  your  future  governors,  Your  constitution  has  too 
much  of  jealoufy  to  have  much  of  fenfe  in  it.  You  lj>n- 
fider  the  breach  of  truft  in  the  reprefentative  fo  principally, 
that  you  do  not  at  all  regard  the  queftion  of  his  fitnefs  to 
execute  it. 

This  purgatory  interval  is  not  unfavourable  to  afaith- 
lefs  reprefentative,  who  may  be  as  good  a  canvasTer  as  he 
was  a  bad  governor.  In  this  time  he  may  cabal  himfelf 
into  a  Superiority  over  the  wifeft  and  mod  virtuous.-    As, 

in 
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in  the  end,  all  the  members  of  this  -elective  conftitution- 
are  equally  fugitive,  and  exift  only  for  the  election,  they 
may  be  no  longer  the  fame  perfons  who  had  chofen  him, 
to  whom  he  is  to  be  refponfible  when  he  Solicits  for  a  re- 
newal of  his  trull.  To  call  all  the  Secondary  electors  of 
the  Commune  to  account ,  is  ridiculous,  impracticable,  and 
ttnjuft;  they  may  themfelves  have  been  deceived  in  their 
choice,  as  the  third  let  of  electors,-  thoie  of  the  Depart- 
ment, may  be  in  theirs.  In  your  elections  refponfibility 
Cannot  exift. 

^Finding  no  fort  of  principle  of  coherence  with  each 
Other  in  the  nature  and  confcitution  of  the  feveral  new 
republics  of  France,  I  considered  what  cement  the  legi- 
flators  had  provided  for  them  from  any  extraneous  mate- 
rials. Their  confederations,  their  jpe  clacks,  their  civic 
leads,  and  their  enthufiafm,  I  take  no  notice  of :  They 
are  nothing  but  mere  tricks;  but  tracing  their  policy 
through  their  actions,  I  think  I  can  diftinguifh  the 
arrangements  by  which  they  propofe  to  hold  thefe  repub- 
lics together.  The  firft,  is  the  confijeation,  with  the 
tompulfory  paper  currency  annexed  to  it  j  the  fecond,  is 
the  fupreme  power  of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  the  third,  is  the 
general  army  of  the  ftate.  Of  this  lad  I  ihall  referve  what 
I  have  to  lay,  until  I  come  to  coriftder  the  army  as  an 
"head  by  itfdf. 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  firft  (the  confiscation  and 
paper  currency)  merely  as  a  cement,  I  cannot  deny  that 
thefe,  the  one  depending  on  the  other,  may  for  fome  time 
compofe  fome  fort  of  cement,  if  their  madnefs  and  folly 
in  the  management,  and  in  the  tempering  of  the  parts 
together,  does  not  produce  a  repuliion  in  the  very  outfet. 
But  allowing  to  the  fcheme  fome  coherence  and  fome 
duration,  it  appears  to  rne,  that  if,  after  a  while,  the 
confiscation  Ihould  not  be  found  fufneient  to  fupport  the 
paper  coinage  (as  I  am  morally  certain  it  will  not)  then, 
mitead  of  cementing,  it  will  add  infinitely  to  the  diflb- 
ciation,  diffraction,  and  coniufion  of  thefe  confederate 
republics,  both  with  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
feveral  parts  within  themfelves.  But  if,  the  confiscation 
Should  io  rar  Succeed  as  to  fink  the  paper  currency,  the 
cement  is  gene  with  the  circulation.     In  the  mean  time 

its 
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its  binding  force  will  be  very  uncertain,  and  it  will 
ftraiten  or  relax  with  every  variation  in  the  credit  of  the 
paper. 

One  thing  only  is  certain  in  this  fcheme,  which  is  an 
effect  feemingly  collateral,  but  direct:,  I  have  no  doubt, 
in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  conduct  this  buhnefs ;  that  is, 
its  effect  in  producing  an  Oligarchy  in  every  one  of  the 
republics.  A  paper  circulation,  not  founded  on  any  real 
money  depofited  or  engaged  for,  amounting  already  to 
four-and-forty  millions  of  Englifh  money,  and  this  cur- 
rency hy  force  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  coin  of  the 
kingdom,  becoming  thereby  thefubftance  of  its  revenue, 
as  well  as  the  medium  of  all  its  commercial  and  civil 
intercourfe,  muff  put  the  whole  of  what  power,  authority, 
and  influence  is  left,  in  any  form  whatsoever  it  may 
afllime,  into  the  hands  of  the  managers  and  conductors  of 
this  circulation. 

In  England  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  bank,  though 
it  is  only  the  center  of  a  voluntary  dealing.  He  knows 
little  indeed  of  the  influence  of  money  upon  mankind, 
"who  does  not  fee  the  force  ofthe  management  of  a  monied 
concern,  which  is  fo  much  more  extenflve,  and  in  its. 
nature  fo  much  more  depending  on  the  managers  than. 
any  of  ours.  But  this  is  not  merely  a  money  concern. 
There  is  another  member  in  the  fyffem  infeparably  con- 
nected with  this  money  management.  It  coniifts  in  the 
means  of  drawing  out  at  difcretion  portions  of  the  con- 
fifcated  lands  for  fale  ;  and  carrying  on  a  procefs  of  con- 
tinual tranfmutation  of  paper  into  land,  and  land  into 
paper.  When  we  follow  this  procefs  in  its  effects,  we 
friay  conceive  fomethmg  ofthe  intenfity  ofthe  force  with 
which  this  fyilem  mull  operate.  By  this  means  the 
fpirit  of  money-jobbing  and  fpeculation  goes  into  the 
mafs'of  land  itfelf,  and  incorporates  with  it.  By  this 
kind  of  operation,  that  fpecies  of  property  becomes  (as 
it  were)  volatilized ;  it  affumes  an  unnatural  and  mon- 
flrous  activity,  and  thereby  throws  into  the  hands  ofthe 
feveral  managers,  principal  and  Subordinate,  Parifian 
and  provincial,  all  the  reprefentative  of  money,  and 
perhaps  a  full  tenth  part  of  all  the  land  in  France, 
which  has  now  acquired  the  word  and  mofl  pernicious 

part 
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part  of  the  evil  of  a  paper  circulation,  the  greatefl  pof- 
fible  uncertainty  in  its  value.     They  have  reverfed  the 
Latonian    kindnefs    to  the  landed    property   ol   Deios. 
They   have  fent  theirs  to  be  blown  about,  like  the  light 
fragments  of  a  wreck,  or  as  et  liftora  ctrcum. 
»    The  new  dealers  being  ail  habitually  adventurers,  and 
without  any  fixed  habits  or  locai  predile&ions,   will   pur- 
chafe  to  job  out  again,  as   the  market  of  paper,  or  of 
money,    or  of  land,    ihall  prefent   an  advan  age.     For 
though  an  holy   bifhop  thinks  that  agriculture  w  11  derive 
great  advantages  from  the  **  enlightened"  ufurjers  who  are 
to  purchafe  the  church  confifcaticns,  I  who  am  not  a  good, 
but  an  old  farmer,  with  great  humility  beg  leave  to  tell 
his  late  lordlhip,  that  ufury  is  not  a  tutor  of  agriculture  ; 
and  if  the  word  "  enlightened"  be  underftood  according 
to  the  new  dictionary,  as  it  always  is  in  your  new  fchools, 
I  cannot  conceive  how  a  man's  not  believing  in  God  can 
teach  him  to  cultivate  the  earth  with  the  leaft  of  a  iv 
additional  fkill  or  encouragement.     "  Diis  ikimort'altb.in 
fero,"  faid  an  old  Roman,  when  he  held  one  handle  of 
the   plough,  whilft  Death  held  the  other.     Though  you 
were  to  join  in  the  commiflion  all  the  directors  o  It  he  two 
academies  to  the  directors  of  the  Caijje  d'Efcompte,  one  old 
experienced  peafant  is  worth  them  all.     I  have  got  a 
information,  upon  a  curious  and  intereffcing  branch  ot  huf- 
bandry,  in  one  fhort  converfation  with  a  Garthufian  monk, 
than  I  have  derived  from  all  the  Bank  directors  that  I  haVe 
ever  converfed  with.     However,  there  is  no  caufe  for  ap- 
prehenlion  from  the  meddling  of  money-dealers  with  rural 
ceconomy.     Thefe  gentlemen  are  too  wife  in  their  gene- 
ration.    At  firft,    perhaps,    their  tender  and  fufceptible 
imaginations  may  be  captivated  with  the  innocent  and 
unprofitable  delights  of  a  pafloral  life  ;  but  in  a  little  time 
they  will  find  that  agriculture  is  a  trade  much  more  labo- 
rious, and  much  lefs  lucrative  than  that  which  they  had 
left.     After  making  its  panegyric,  they  will  turn  their 
backs  on  it  like  their  great  precurfor  and  prototype. — 
They  may,  like  him,  begin  by  finging  '*  Bsatus  /*//?"- 
but  what  will  be  the  end  ? 

Hac  nbi  f Generator  Alpbius, 
yam  j am  futurus  rujlicus 
Omnem  re  legit  i  dibits  pecuniamy 
^nesrit  cakndis  ponere*  They 
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They  will  cultivate  the  caijje  d'Eglife,  under  the  facred 
aufpices  of  this  prelate,  with  much  more  profit  than  its 
vineyards  or  its  corn-fields.  They  will  employ  their  ta- 
lents according  to  their  habits  and  their  interefts.  They 
will  not  follow  the  plough  whilft  they  can  direct  treafuries, 
and  govern  provinces. 

Your  legiiiators,   in  every  thing  new,  are  the  very  firfl 
who  have  founded  a   commonwealth  upon  gaming,  and 
infilled   this  fpirit  into  it  as  its  vital  breath.     The  great 
object  in  thefe  politics  is  to  metamorpbofe  France,  from  a 
great  kingdom  into  one  gre  *t  play-table  ;  to  turn  its  in- 
habitants into  a  nation  pf  gamefters  ;  to  make  fpeculation 
as  extenfive  as  life  ;  to  mix  it  with  all  its  concerns  ;  and 
to  divert  the  whole  of  the  hopes  and  fears   of  the  people 
from  their  ufuaj  channels,  into  the  impulfes,   paffions, 
and.fuperditions  of  thofe  who  live  on  chances.     They 
loudly   proclaim  their  opinion,    that  this  their   prefent 
fyftem  of  a  republic  cannot  poflibly  exift  without  this  kind 
of  gaming  fund  ;  and  that  the  very  thread  of  its  life  is  fpun 
out  of  the  flaple  of  thefe  fpeculations.     The  old  gaming 
in  funds  was  mifchievous  enough  undoubtedly  ;  but  it 
was  io  only  to  individuals.     Even  when  it  had  its  greate£fc 
extent,  in  the  Miffifippi  and  South  Sea,  it  affected  but 
few,    comparatively  ;    where  it  extends  further,    as  in 
lotteries,  the  fpirit  has  but  a  fingle  object.     But  where  the 
law,  which  in  moft  circumflances  forbids,  and  in  none 
countenances  gaming,  is  itfelf  debauched,  fo  as  to  re- 
verfe  its  nature  and  policy,  andexprefsly  to  force  the  fub- 
ject  to  this  destructive  table,  by  bringing  the  fpirit  and 
fymbols  of  gaming  into  the  minuted  matters,  and  engag- 
ing every  body  in  it,  and  in  every  thing,  a  more  dreadful 
epidemic  diftemper  of  that  kind  is  fpread  than  yet  ha* 
appeared  in  the  world.     With  ycu,  a  man  can  neither 
earn  nor  buy  his  dinner  without  a  fpeculation.     What  he 
receives  in  the  morning  will   not  have  the  fame  value  at 
night.     What  he   is  compelled  to  take  as  pay  for  an  old 
debt,  will  not  be  received  as  the  lame  when  he  is  to  contract 
a  new  one  ;  nor  will   it  be  the   fame  when,  by   prompt 
payment,  he  would   avoid  contracting  any  debt  at  all. 
Indullry   muft  wither  away.     Oeconomy  mud  be  driven 
from  your  country.     Careful  provifion  will  hare  no  exig- 
ence. 
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ence.  Who  will  labour  without  knowing  the  amount  of 
his  pay  ?  Who  will  ftudy  to  increafe  what  none  can  efti- 
mate  ?  Who  will  accumulate,  when  he  does  not  know 
the  value  of  what  he  faves  ?  If  you  abftracl:  it  from  its  ufes 
in  gaming,  to  accumulate  your  paper  wealth  would  be 
not  the  providence  of  a  man,  but  the  diftempered  inflincl: 
of  a  jackdaw. 

The  truly  melancholy  part  of  the  policy  of  fyffcematical- 
ly  making  a  nation  of  gamefters  is  this;  that  tho'  all  are 
forced  to  play,  few  can  underdand  the  game  ;  and  fewer 
{till  are  in  a  condition  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  knowledge. 
The  many  mult  be  the  dupes  of  the  few  who  conduct  the 
machine  of  thefe  fpeculations.  What  effecl:  it  mud  have 
on  the  country-people  is  vifible.  The  townfman  can  cal- 
culate from  day  to  day  :  not  fo  the  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try. When  the  peafant  firfl;  brings  his  corn  to  market,  the 
magiflrate  in  the  towns  obliges  him  to  take  the  aflignat  at 
par  ;  when  he  goes  to  the  mop  with  this  money,  he  finds 
it  feven  per  cent,  the  worfe  for  eroding  the  way.  This 
market  he  will  not  readily  refort  to  again.  The  townf- 
people  will  be  inflamed !  they  will  force  the  country-peo- 
ple to  bring  their  corn.  Reliftance  will  begin,  and  the 
murders  of  Paris  and  St.  Dennis  may  be  renewed  through 
all  France. 

What  fignifies  the  empty  compliment  paid  to  the 
country  by  giving  it  perhaps  more  than  its  fhare  in  the 
theory  of  your  reprefentation  ?  Where  have  you  placed 
the  real  power  over  monied  and  landed  circulation  ? 
Where  have  you  placed  the  means  of  railing  and  falling 
the  value  of  every  man's  freehold  ?  Thofe  whofe  opera- 
tions can  take  from,  or  add  ten  per  cent,  to,  the  poiTef- 
fions  of  every  man  in  France,  muft  be  the  matters  of 
every  man  in  France.  The  whole  of  the  power  obtained 
by  this  revolution  will  fettle  in  the  towns  among  the 
burghers,  and  the  monied  directors  who  lead  them. 
The  landed  gentleman,  the  yeoman,  and  the  peafant 
have,  none  of  them,  habits,  or  inclinations,  or  experi- 
ence, which  can  lead  them  to  any  fhare  in  this  the  fole 
fource  of  power  and  influence  now  left  in  France.  The 
very  nature  of  a  country  life ;  the  very  nature  of  landed 
property,  in  all  the  occupations,  and  all  the  pleafure3 
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they  afford,  render  combination  and  arrangement  (the 
fole  way  of  procuring  and  exerting  influence)  in  a  man- 
ner impoffibie  amongft  country-people.  Combine  them 
by  all  the  art  you  can,  and  all  the  induftry,  they  are  always 
diffolving  into  individuality.  Any  thing  in  the  nature 
of  incorporation  is  almoft  impracticable  amongft  them. 
Hope,  fear,  alarm,  jealoufy,  the  ephemerous  tale  that 
does  its  buhnefs  and  dies  in  a  day,  all  thefe  things, 
which  are  the  reins  and  fpurs  by  which  leaders  check  or 
urge  the  minds  of  followers,  are  not  eaiily  employed,  or 
hardly  at  all,  amongft  fcattered  people.  They  affemble, 
they  arm,  they  a£t  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  and  at 
the  greater!  charge.  Their  efforts,  if  ever  they  can  be 
commenced,  cannot  be  fuftained.  They  cannot  pro- 
ceed fyftematically.  If  the  country  gentlemen  attempt 
an  influence  through  the  mere  income  of  their  property, 
what  is  it  to  that  of  thofe  who  have  ten  times  their  income 
to  fell,  and  who  can  ruin  their  property  by  bringing 
their  plunder  to  meet  it  at  market.  If  the  landed  man 
wifhes  to  mortgage,  he  falls  the  value  of  his  land,  and 
raifes  the  value  of  aflignats.  He  augments  the  power 
of  his  enemy  by  the  very  means  he  muft  take  to  contend 
with  him.  The  country  gentleman,  therefore,  the  officer 
by  fea  and  land,  the  man  of  liberal  views  and  habits, 
attached  to  no  profeffion,  will  be  as  completely  excluded 
from  the  government  of  his  country  as  if  he  were  legifia- 
tively  profcribed.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  the  towns,  all  the 
things  which  confpire  againft  the  country  gentleman, 
combine  in  favour  of  the  money  manager  and  director. 
In  towns  combination  is  natural.  The  habits  of  burghers, 
their  occupations,  their  diverfion,  their  bufinefs,  their 
idlenefs,  continually  bring  them  into  mutual  contact. 
Their  virtues  and  their  vices  are  foci  able  ;  they  are  always 
in  garrifon  ;  and  they  come  embodied  and  half  difciplmed 
into  the  hands  of  thole  who  mean  to  form  them  for  civil, 
or  military  action. 

All  thefe  considerations  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind, 
that  if  this  monfter  of  a  conftitution  can  continue,  France 
will  be  wholly  governed  by  the  agitators  in  corporations, 
by  focieties  in  the  towns  formed  of  directors  of  aflignats, 
and  truftees  for  the  fale  of  church  lands,  attornies,  agents, 
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money-jobbers,  {peculators,  and  adventurers,  compofing 
an  ignoble  oligarchy  founded  on  the  deftru6t.ion  of  the 
crown,  the  church,  the  nobility,  and  the  people.  Here 
end  all  the  deceitful  dreams  and  virions  of  the  equality 
and  rights  of  men.  In  tf  the  Serbonian  bog7>  of  this 
bafe  oligarchy  they  are  all  abforbed,  funk,  and  lofb 
for  ever. 

Though  human  eyes  cannot  trace  them,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  think  fome  great  offences  in  France  muft  cry 
to  heaven,  which  has  thought  fit  to  punifh  it  with  a  fub- 
je&ion  to  a  vile  and  inglorious  domination,  in  which  no 
Comfort  or  compenfation  is  to  be  found  in  any,  even  of 
thofe  falfe  fplendours,  which,  playing  about  other  tyran- 
nies, prevent  mankind  from  feeling  themfelves  difhonour- 
cd  even  whilft  they  are  opprerTed.  I  muft  confefs  I  am 
touched  with  a  forrow,  mixed  with  fome  indignation,  at 
the  conduct  of  a  few  men,  once  of  great  rank,  and  ftill 
of  great  character,  who,  deluded  with  fpecious  names, 
nave  engaged  in  a  bunnefs  too  deep  for  the  line  of  their 
^nderftanding  to  fathom ;  who  have  lent  their  fair  repu- 
tation, and  the  authority  of  their  high-founding  names, 
to  the  defigns  of  men  with  whom  they  could  not  be  ac- 
quainted ;  and  have  thereby  made  their  very  virtues  ope- 
rate to  the  ruin  of  their  country. 

So  far  as  to  the  firft  cementing  principle. 

The  fecond  material  of  cement  for  their  new  republic 
is  the  fuperiority  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  and  this  I  admit 
is  ftrongly  connected  with  the  other  cementing  principle 
of  paper  circulation  and  confifcation.  It  is  in  this  part 
of  the  project  we  muft  look  for  the  caufe  of  the  deftruc- 
tionofallthe  old  bounds  of  provinces  and  jurifdi&ions, 
ecclefiaftical  and  fecular,  and  the  dilTolution  of  all  ancient 
combinations  of  things,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  fo 
many  fmall  unconnected  republics.  The  power  of  the 
city  of  Paris  is  evidently  one  great  fpring  of  all  their  poli- 
tics. It  is  through  the  power  of  Paris,  now  become  the 
centre  and  focus  of  jobbing,  that  the  leaders  of  this  fac- 
tion direel,  or  rather  command  the  whole  legiflative  and 
the  whole  executive  government.  Every  thing  therefore 
muft  be  done  which  can  confirm  the  authority  of  that 
city  over  the  other  republics.     Paris  is  compact  >  ihe  has 
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an  enormous  ftrength,  wholly  difproportioned  to  the 
force  of  any  of  the  fquare  republics  ;  and  this  ftrength  is 
collected  and  condenfed  within  a  narrow  compafs.  Paris 
has  a  natural  and  eafy  conne£tion  of  its  parts,  which  will 
not  be  affected  by  any  fcheme  of  a  geometrical  conftitu- 
tion,  nor  does  it  much  fignify  whether  its  proportion  of 
reprefentation  be  more  or  Jefs,  fince  it  has  the  whole 
draft  of  fifties  in  its  dras;-net.  The  other  divifions  of  the 
kingdom  being  hackled  and  torn  to  pieces,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  all  their  habitual  means,  and  even  principles 
of  union,  cannot,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  confederate 
againft  her.  Nothing  was  to  be  left  in  all  the  fubordinate 
members,  but  weaknefs,  difconne&ion,  and  confufion. 
To  confirm  this  part  of  the  plan,  the  affembly  has  lately 
come  to  a  refolution,  that  no  two  of  their  republics  fhall 
have  the  fame  commander  in  chief. 

To  a  perfon  who  takes  a  view  of  the  whole,  the  ftrength 
of  Paris  thus  formed,    will  appear   a  fyftem  of  general 
weaknefs.     It  is  boafted,  that  the  geometrical  policy  has 
been  adopted,  that  all  local  ideas  mould  be  funk,  and  that 
the  people  mould  no  longer  be  Gafcons,  Picards,  Bretons, 
Normans,  but  Frenchmen,  with  one  country,  one  heart, 
and  one   aflembly.     But  inftead  of  being  all  Frenchmen, 
the  greater  likelihood    is,    that  the  inhabitants  of   that 
region  will  fhortly   have  no  country.     No  man  ever  was 
attached  by  a  fenie  of  pride,  partiality,  or  real  affection, 
to  a  defcription  of  fquare  meafuremcnt.     He  never  will 
glory  in  belonging  to  the  Checquer,  No.  71,  or  to  any 
other  badge-ticket*     We  begin  our  public  affections   in 
our  families.     No  cold  relation  is  a  zealous  citizen.     We 
pafs  on  to  our  neighbourhoods,  and  our  habitual   provin- 
cial connections.     Thefe  are   inns    and    refting   places. 
Such  divifions  of  our  country  as  have  been  formed  by 
habit,  and  not    by   a  fudden  jirk  of  authority,  were  fo 
many  little  images  of  the  great  country  in  which  the  heart 
found  fomething  which  it  could  fill.     The  love  to  the 
whole   is  not  extinguifhed  by  this  fubordinate  partiality. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  fort  of  elemental  training  to  thofe  higher 
and  more  large  regards,  by  which  alone  men  come  to  be 
affected,  as  with  their  own  concern,  in  the  profperity  of  a 
kingdom  fo  extenfive  as  that  of  France.     In  that  general 
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territory  itfelf,  as  in  the  old  name  of  provinces,  the  citi- 
zens are  interefted  from  old  prejudices  and  unreasonable 
habits,  and  not  on  account  of  the  geometric  properties  of 
its  figure.  The  power  and  pre-eminence  of  Paris  does 
certainly  prefs  down  and  hold  thefe  republics  "ogether,  as 
long  as  it  laffcs.  But,  for  the  reafons  I  have  already  given 
you,  I  think  it  cannot  lad  very  long. 

Palling  from  the  civil  creating,  and  the  civil  cementing 
principles  of  this  constitution,, .to  the  national  affenibly, 
■which  is  to  appear  and  a£fc  as  fovereign,  we  fee  a  body  in 
its  conflitntion  with  every  poflible  power,  and  no  pofiibie 
external  controul.  We  fee  a  body  without  fundamental 
laws,  without  eftahlifhed  maxims,  without  refpected  rules 
of  proceeding,  which  nothing  can  keep  firm  to  any  fyf- 
tem  whatfoever.  Their  idea  of  their  powers  is  always  ta- 
ken at  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  legislative  competency,  and 
their  examples  for  common  cafes,  from  the  exceptions  of 
the  moil  urgent  neceffity.  The  future  is  to  be  in  mod 
refpe&s  like  the  prefent  affenibly ;  but,  by  the  mode  of 
the  new  elections  and  the  tendency  of  the  new  circulations, 
it  will  be  purged  of  the  fmail  degree  of  internal  controul 
exifting  in  a  minority  chofen  originally  from  various 
interefts,  and  preferving  fomething  of  their  fpirit.  If 
poiTible,  the  next  affenibly  muft  be  worfe  than  the  prefent. 
The  prefent,  by  deflroying  and  altering  everything,  will 
leave  to  their  fucceffors  apparently  nothing  popular  to  do. 
They  will  be  roufed  by  emulation  and  example  to  enter- 
prifes  the  bolder!  and  the  mod  abfurd.  To  fuppofe  fuch 
an  affenibly  fitting  in  perfedt  quietude  is  ridiculous. 

Your  all-fufficient  legiflators,  in  their  hurry  to  do  eve- 
ry thing  at  once,  have  forgot  one  thing  that  feems  effen- 
tial,  and  which,  I  believe,  never  has  been  before,  in  the 
theory  or  the  practice,  omitted  by  any  projector  of  a  re- 
public. They  have  forgot  toconftitute  a  Senate,  or  fome- 
thing of  that  nature"  and  character.  Never,  before  this 
time,  was  heard  of  a  body  politic  compofed  of  one  legifla- 
tive  and  active  affembly,  and  its  executive  officers,  with- 
out fuch  a  council ;  without  fomething  to  which  foreign 
ffates  might  connect  themfelves ;  fomething  to  which,  in 
the  ordinary  detail  of  government,  the  people  could 
look  up  »  fomething  which  might  give  a  bias  and  fieadi- 
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nefs,  and  preferve  fomething  like  confiftency  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  (late.  Such  a  body  kings  genera'ly  have  as  a 
council.  A  monarchy  may  exift  without  it ;  but  it  Teems 
to  be  in  the  very  efTence  of  a  republican  government.  It 
holds  a  fort  of  m-ddle  place  between  the  fupreme  power 
exercifed  by  the  people,  or  immediately  delegated  from 
them,  and  the  mere  executive.  Of  this  there  are  no 
traces  in  your  conftitution  ;  and  in  providing  nothing  of 
th;s  kmd,  your  Solons  and  Nutrias  have,  as  much  as  in 
any  thing  elfe,  difcovered  a  fovereign  incapacity. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  what  they  have  done  to- 
wards the  formation  of  an  executive  power.  For  this  they 
have  chofen  a  degraded  king.  This  their  firft  executive 
officer  is  to  be  a  machine,  without  any  fort  of  deliberative 
difcretion  in  any  one  a<5t  of  his  function.  At  beft  he  is 
but  a  channel  to  convey  to  the  national  affembly  fuch  mat- 
ter as  may  import  that  body  to  know.  If  he  had  been 
made  the  exclufive  channel,  the  power  would  not  have 
been  without  its  importance  ;  though  infinitely  perilous  to 
thofe  who  would  choofe  to  exercife  it.  But  public  intel- 
ligence and  ftatement  of  facls  may  pafs  to  the  aflembly, 
with  equal  authenticity,  through  any  other  conveyance. 
As  to  the  means,  therefore,  of  giving  a  direction  to  mea- 
fures  by  the  ftatement  of  an  authorized  reporter,  this  office 
of  intelligence  is  as  nothing. 

To  confider  the  French  fcheme  of  an  executive  officer 
in  its  two  natural  divifions  of  civil  and  political — In  the 
firft  it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  according  to  the  new 
conftitution,  the  higher  parts  of  judicature,  in  either  of 
its  lines,  are  not  in  the  king.  The  king  of  France  is  not 
the  fountain  of  juftice.  The  judges,  neither  the  original 
nor  the  appellate,  are  of  his  nomination.  He  neither 
propofes  the  candidates,  nor  has  a  negative  on  the  choice. 
He  is  not  even  the  public  profecutor.  He  ferves  only  as 
a  notary  to  authenticate  the  choice  made  of  the  judges 
in  the  feveral  diftrifits.  By  his  officers  he  is  to  execute 
their  fentence.  When  we  look  into  the  true  nature  of 
his  authority,  he  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
chief  of  bumbaihffs,  ferjeants  at  mace,  catchpoles,  jailers, 
and  hangmen.  It  is  impoffible  to  place  any  thing  called 
royalty  in  a  more  degrading  point  of  view.     A  thoufand 
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times  better  it  had  been  for  the  dignity  of  this  unhappy- 
prince,  that  he  bad  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  deprived  as  he  is  of  all  that  is  vener- 
able, and  all  that   is  condolatory  in  that  function,  with- 
out power  of  originating  any  procefs  ;  without  a  power 
of  fufpenfion,  mitigation    or  pardon.     Every    thing   in 
juftice  that  is  vile  and  odious  is  thrown  upon  him.     It 
was  not  for  nothing  that  the  affernbly  has  been  at  fuch 
pains  to  remove  the  fligma  from  certain  offices,  when 
they  were  refolved  to  place  the  perfen  who  lately  had 
been  their  king  in  a  ntuation  but  one  degree  above  the 
executioner,    and  in  an  office  nearly  of  the   fame  qua- 
lity.    It  is  not   in  nature,  that  fituated  as  the  king  of 
the   French  now  is,  he  can  refpe<5t  himfelf,  or  can  be 
refpefited  by  others. 

View  this  new  executive    officer  on  the  fide  of  his 
political  capacity,  as  he  a&s  under  the  orders  of  the  na- 
tional affembly.     To  execute  laws  is   a  royal  office  ;  to 
execute  orders  is  not  to  be  a  king.     However,  a  political 
executive   magiftracy,    though  merely  fuch,    is  a   great 
trufl.     It  is  atruft  indeed  that  has  much  depending  upon 
its  faithful  and  diligent  performance,  both  in  the  perfon 
prefiding  in    it  and  in  all  his  fubordinates.     Means  of 
performing  this  duty  ought  to  be  given  by  regulation  ; 
and  difpofitions   towards   it  ought  to    be  infufed  by  the 
circumftances  attendant  on   the  truft.     It   ought    to  be 
environed  with   dignity,    authority,    and  consideration, 
and  it  ought  to  lead  to  glory.     The  office  of  execution  is 
an  office  of  exertion.     It  is  not  from  impotence  we  are  to 
expect  the  tafks  of  power.     What  fort  of  perfon  is  a  king 
to  command  executory  fervice,  who  has  no  means  what- 
foever  to  reward  it  ?  Not  in  a  permanent  office  ;  not  in  a 
grant  of  land  ;  no,  not   in  a  pennon  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year ;  not  in  the  vaineft  and  moll;  trivial  title.     In  France 
the  king  is  no  more  the  fountain  of  honour  than  he  is  the 
fountain  of  juftice.     All  rewards,  all  diftinttions  are  in 
other  hands.     Thofe  who  ferve  the  king  can  be  actuated 
by  no  natural   motive  but  fear ;  by  a  fear  of  every  thing 
except  their  mafter.     His  functions  of  internal  coercion 
are  as  odious,  as  thofe  which  he  exercifes  in  the  depart- 
ment of  juftice.     If  relief  is  to  be  given  to  any  munici- 
pality, 
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pality,  the  afTembly  gives  it.  If  troops  are  to  be  fent  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience  to  the  affembly,  the  king  is  to 
execute  the  order  ;  and  upon  every  occalion  he  is  to  be 
fpattered  over  with  the  biood  of  his  people.  He  has  no 
negative  ;  yet  his  name  and  authority  is  ufed  to  enforce 
every  harfh  decree.  Nay,  he  muft  concur  in  the  butchery 
of  thofe  who  mall  attempt  to  free  him  from  his  impri- 
fonment,  or  fhew  the  flighteft  attachment  to  his  perfon  or 
to  his  ancient  authority. 

Executive  magiftracy  ought  to  be  conftituted  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  thofe  who  compofe  it  mould  be  difpofed  to 
love  and  to  venerate  thofe  whom  they  are  bound  to  obey. 
A  purpofed  neglect,  or,  what  is  worfe,  a  literal  but  per- 
verfe  and  malignant  obedience,  muft  be  the  ruin  of  the 
wifeft  counfels.  In  vain  will  the  law  attempt  to  antici- 
pate or  to  follow  fuch  ftudied  neglects  and  fraudulent 
attentions.  To  make  men  act  zeaioufly  is  not  in  the 
competence  of  law.  Kings,  even  fuch  as  are  truly  kings> 
may  and  ought  to  bear  the  freedom  of  fubjects  that  are 
obnoxious  to  them.  They  may  too,  without  derogating 
from  themfelves,  bear  even  the  authority  of  fuch  pcrfons 
if  it  promotes  their  fervice.  Louis  the  Xlllth  mortally 
hated  the  cardinal  de  Richlieu ;  but  his  fupport  of  that 
minifter  againft  his  rivals  was  the  fource  of  all  the  glory  of 
his  reign,  and  the  folid  foundation  of  his  throne  itfelf. 
Louis  the  XlVth,  when  come  to  the  throne,  did  not 
love  the  cardinal  Mazarin  ;  but  for  his  intcrefts  he  pre- 
served him  in  power.  When  old,  he  detefted  Louvois  ; 
but  for  years,  whilft  he  faithfully  ferved  his  greatnefs,  he 
endured  his  perfon.  When  George  the  lid  took  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  certainly  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  into  his 
councils,  he  did  nothing  which  could  humble  a  wife 
Sovereign.  But  thefe  minifters,  who  were  chofen  by 
affairs,  not  by  affections,  acted  in  the  name  of,  and  in 
trull  for,  kings;  and  not  as  their  avowed,  conftitutional, 
and  ofleniible  mailers.  I  think  it  impoflible  that  any 
king,  when  he  has  recovered  his  htft  terrors,  can  cor- 
dially infufe  vivacity  and  vigour  into  meafures  which  he 
knows  to  be  dictated  by  thofe  who  he  muft  be  perfuaded 
are  in  the  higheft  degree  ill  affected  to  his  perfon.  Will 
any  minifters,  who  jferve  fuch  a  king  (or  whatever  he 
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mdy  be  called)  with  but  a  decent  appearance  of  refpecl, 
cordially  obey  the  orders  of  thofe  whom  but  the  other  day 
in  his  name  they  had  committed  to  the  Baftile  ?  will  they 
obey  the  orders  of  thofe  whom,  whilft  they  were  exer- 
cifing  defpotic  juftice  upon  them,  they  conceived  they 
were  treating  with  lenity ;  and  for  whom,  m  a  pnfon, 
they  thought  they  had  provided  an  afylum  ?  If  you 
expect  fuch  obedience,  amongft  your  other  innovations 
and  regenerations,  you  ought  to  make  a  revolution 
in  nature,  and  provide  a  new  constitution  for  the  human 
mind.  Otherwife,  your  fupreme  government  cannot 
harmonize  with  its  executory  fyftem.  There  are  cafes 
in  which  we  cannot  take  up  with  names  and  abstractions. * 
You  may  call  half  a  dozen  leading  individuals,  whom  we 
have  reafon  to  fear  and  hate,  the  nation.  It  makes  no 
other  difference,  than  to  make  us  fear  and  hate  them 
the  more.  If  it  had  been  thought  juftifiable  and  expe- 
dient to  make  fuch  a  revolution  by  fuch  means,  and 
through  fuch  perfons,  as  you  have  made  yours,  it  would 
have  been  more  wife  to  have  completed  the  bufinefs  of 
the  fifth  and  Sixth  of  October.  The  new  executive  officer 
would  then  owe  his  Situation  to  thofe  who  are  his  creators 
as  well  as  his  matters ;  and  he  might  be  bound  in  intereft, 
in  the  fociety  of  crime,  and  (if  in  crimes  there  could  be 
virtues)  in  gratitude  to  ferve  thofe  who  had  promoted 
him  to  a  place  of  great  lucre  and  great  fenfual  indulgence; 
and  of  fomething  more  :  For  more  he  muft  have  received 
from  thofe  who  certainly  would  not  have  limited  an  ag- 
grandized creature,  as  they  have  done  a  fubmitting 
antagonist. 

A  king  circumflanced  as  the  prefent,  if  he  is  totally 
ftupified  by  his  misfortunes,  fo  as  to  think  it  not  the 
neceffity,  but. the  premium  and  privilege  of  life,  to  eat 
and  deep  without  any  regard  to  glory,  never  can  be  fit 
for  the  office.  If  he  feels  as  men  commonly  feel,  he  muft 
be  fenfible,  that  an  office  fo  circumflanced  is  one  in  which 
he  can  obtain  no  fame  or  reputation.  He  has  no  gene- 
rous intereft  that  can  excite  him  to  action.  At  beft,  his 
conduct  will  be  pamve  and  defenfive.  To  inferior  people 
fuch  an  office  might  be  matter  of  honour.  But  to  be  raifed 
to  it,  and  to  defcend  to  it,  are  different  things;  and  fug- 
ged 
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geft  different  fentiments.  Does  he  really  name  the  mmif- 
ters  ?  They  will  have  a  fympathy  with  him.  Are  they 
forced  upon  him  ?  The  whole  bunnefs  between  them  and 
the  nominal  king  will  be  mutual  counteraction.  In  all 
other  countries,  the  office  of  minifters  of  ftate  is  of  the 
higheft  dignity.  In  France  it  is  full  of  peril  and  inca- 
pable of  glory.  Rivals  however  they  will  have  in  their 
nothingnefs,  whilft  fliallow  ambition  exifts  in  the  world, 
or  the  defire  of  a  miferable  falary  is  an  incentive  to  fhort- 
fighted  avarice.  Thofe  Competitors  of  the  minifters  are 
enabled  by  your  cOnftitution  to  attack  them  in  their  vital 
parts,  whilft  they  have  not  the  means  of  repelling  their 
"charges  in  any  other  than  the  degrading  character  of  cul- 
prits. The  miniflers  of  ftate  in  France  are  the  only  per- 
sons in  that  country  who  are  incapable  of  a  fhare  in  the 
national  councils.  What  minifters  !  What  councils  1 
What  a  nation  !-— But  they  are  refponflble.  It  is  a  poor 
fervice  that  is  to  be  had  from  refpOnfibility.  The  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  to  be  derived  from  fear,  will  never  make 
a  nation  glorious.  Refpohfibility  prevents  crimes.  It 
makes  all  attempts  againft  the  laws  dangerous.  But  for 
a  principle  of  aclive  and  zealous  fervice,  none  but  idiots 
could  think  of  it.  Is  the  conducl  of  a  war  to  be  trufted 
to  a  man  who  may  abhor  its  principle  ;  who,  in  every 
Hep  he  may  take  to  render  it  fuccefsful,  confirms  the 
power  of  thofe  by  whom  he  is  oppreifed  ?  Will  foreign 
ftates  ferioufly  treat  with  him  who  has  no  prerogative  of 
peace  or  war  ;  no,  not  fo  much  as  in  a  fingle  vote  by 
hirnfelf  or  his  minifters,  or  by  any  one  whom  he  can. 
poffibly  influence.  A  (late  of  contempt  is  not  a  ftate  for 
a  prince  :   better  get  rid  of  him  at  once. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  thefe  humours  in  the  court 
and  executive  government  will  continue  only  through  thit 
generation  ;  and  that  the  king  has  been  brought  to  declare 
the  dauphin  fhall  be  educated  in  a  conformity  to  his  fttua- 
tion.  If  he  is  made  to  conform  to  his  fituation,  he  will 
have  no  education  at  all.  His  training  muft  be  worfe  even, 
than  that  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  If  he  reads,— whether 
he  reads  or  not,  fome  good  or  evil  genius  will  tell  him  hia 
anceftors  were  kings.  Thenceforward  his  objecl:  muft  be 
to  afFcrt  himfelf,  and  to  avenge  his  parents.    This  you  will 
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fay  Is  not  his  duty.     That  may  be  j  but  it  is  Nature }  and 
whilfr.  you  pique  Nature  againft  you,  you  do  unwifely  to 
trufr.  to  Duty.     In  this  futile  fcheme  of  polity,  the  ftate 
nurfes  in  its  bofom,  for  the  prefent,  a  fouree  of  weaknefs, 
perplexity,  Countera&ion,  inefficiency,  and  decay ;  and 
it  prepares  the  means  of  its  final  ruin.     In  flxort,  I  fee 
nothing  in  the  executive  force  (I  cannot  call  it  authority) 
that  has  even  an  appearance  of  vigour,  or  that  has  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  juft  correfpondence  Or  fymmetry,    or 
amicable  relation,  with  the  fupreme  power,  either  as  it 
now  exifta,  or  as  it  is  planned  for  the  future  government. 
You  have  fettled,  by  an  oeconomy  as  perverted  as  the 
policy,  two*  eftablifhments  of  government  *,    one  real* 
one  fictitious.     Both  maintained  at  a  vail  expence  ;  but 
the  fictitious  at,  I  think,  the  greater!:.     Such  a  machine 
as  the  latter  is  not  worth  the  greafe  of  its  wheels.     The 
expence   is  exorbitant;  and  neither  the  fhew  nor  the  ufe 
deferve  the  tenth  part  of  the  charge.     Oh  !   but  I  don't 
do  juftice  to  the  talents  of  the  legiflators.     I  don't  allow, 
as  I  ought  to  do,  for  neceflity.     Their  fcheme  of  execu~ 
tive  force  was  not  their  choice.     This  pageant  muft  be 
kept.     The  people  would  not  confent  to  part  with   it. 
Right  5  I   underftand  you.     You  do,    in   fpite  of  your 
grand  theories,  to  which  you  would   have  heaven  and 
earth  to  bend,  you  do  know  how  to  conform  yourfelves 
to  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  things.     But  when 
you  were  ohliged  to  conform  thus  far  to  circumftances, 
you  ought  to  have  carried   your  fubmiflion  farther,  and 
to  have  made  what  you  were  obliged  to  take,  a  proper 
instrument,  and  ufeful  to  its  end.     That  was  in  your 
power.     For  inftancc,    among  many  others,    it  was  in 
your  power  to  leave  to  your  king  the  right  of  peace  and 
war.     What  !  to  leave  to  the  executive  magiftrate  the 
mod  dangerous  of  all  prerogatives  ?  I  know  none  more 
dangerous ;  nor  any  one  more  necefTary  to  be  fo  truited. 
I  do  not  fay  that  this  prerogative  ought  to  be  trufted  to 
your  king,  unlefs  he  enjoyed  other  auxiliary  trulls  along 
with  it,  which  he  does  not   now   hold.     But,  if  he  did 
Beliefs  them,  hazardous  as  they  are   undoubtedly,  ad- 
vantages would  arife  from  fuch  conftitution,  more  than 
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compenfatin^;  the  rifque.  There  is  no  other  way  ©f 
keeping  the  feveral  potentates  of  Europe,  from  intriguing 
ditlmfirjy  and  perfonally  with  the  members  of  your 
aiTembly,  from  intermeddling  in  all  your  concerns,  and 
fomenting,  in  the  heart  of  your  country,  the  moil  per- 
nicious of  all  factions  ;  factions  in  the  intereft  and  under 
the  direction  of  foreign  powers.  From  that  word  of  evils* 
thank  God,  we  are  flill  free.  Your  fkill,  if  you  had 
any,  would  be  well  employed  to  find  out  indirect  cor- 
rectives and  controls  upon  this  perilous  truft.  If  you  did 
not  like  thofe  which  in  England  we  have  chofen,  your 
leaders  might  have  exerted  their  abilities  in  contriving 
better.  If  it  were  neceffary  to  exemplify  the  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  an  executive  government  as.  yours,  in 
the  management  of  great  affairs,  I  fhould  refer  you  to  the 
late  reports  of  M.  de  Montmorin  to  the  national  affembly, 
and  all  the  other  proceedings  relative  to  the  differences 
between  Great -Britain  and  Spain.  It  would  be  treating 
your  underftanding  with  difrefpe£t  to  point  them  out 
to  you. 

I  hear  that  the  perfons  who  are  called  miniflers  have- 
fignified   an   intention  of  reiigning  their  places.     I  am 
rather  aftonifhed  that  they  have  not  refigned  long   fince. 
For  the  univerfe  I  would  not   have   flood  in  the  ntuation 
in  which  they  have  been  for  this  lafl  twelvemonth.     They 
wifhed   well,  I  take  it  for  granted,  to  the  Revolution. 
Let  this  fa6fc  be  as  it  may,  they  could  not,  placed  as  they 
were  upon  an  eminence,  though  an  eminence  of  humili- 
ation, but  be  the  firft  to  fee  collectively,  and  to  feel  each 
in  his  own  department,  the   evils  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by   that   revolution.     In   every   flep  which    they 
took,  or  forbore  to  take,  they  mull  have  felt  the  degraded 
fituation  of  their  country,  and  their  utter  incapacity  of 
ferving  it.    They  are  in  a  fpecies  of  fubordinate  fervitude, 
in  which  no  men  before  them  were  ever  feen.     Without 
confidence  from  their  fovereign,    on  whom  they   were 
forced,  or  from  the  afTembly  who  forced  them  upon  him, 
all  the  noble  functions  of  their  office  are  executed  by 
committees  of  the  aiTembly,  without   any  regard  whatso- 
ever to  their  perfonal,  or  their  official  authority.     They 
are  to  execute,  without  power  j  they  axe  to  be  refponfible, 
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without     difcretion ;     they   are  to    deliberate,     without- 
choice.     In  their  puzzled  fituation,  under  two  fovereigns, 
over  neither  of  whom  they  have  any  influence,  they  muft 
36:  in  fuch  a  manner  as.  (in  effect,  whatever  they  may  in- 
tend) fometimes  to  betray  the   one,  fometimes  the  other, 
and  always  to  betray  themfelves.     Such  has  been  their  fi- 
tuation ;  fuch  mult  be  the  fituation  of  thole  who  fucceed 
them.     I  have  much  refpect,  and  many  good  winies,  for 
Mr.   Necker.     I   am  obliged  to   him  for  attentions.     I 
thought  when  his  enemies  had  driven  him  from  Veriailles, 
that  his  exile  was  a  fubject  of  mod  ferious  congratulation 
—-fed  multce  urbcs  et  publico,  vota   vicsrunt.     He  is  now 
fitting  on  the  ruins  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  monarchy 
of  France. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  obferved  on  the  ftrange  con- 
fritution  of  the  executory  part  of  the  new  government ;  but 
fatigue  mud  give   bounds  to   the  difcuffion  of  fubjects, 
"which  in  themfelves  have  hardly  any  limits. 
%  As  little  genius  and  talent  am  I  able  to  perceive  in  the 
plan  of  judicature  formed  by  the  national  afifembly..    Ac- 
cording to   their  invariable  courfe,  the  framers  of  your 
conftitution  have  begun  with  the  utter   abolition  of  the 
parliaments.     Thefe  venerable  bodies,  like  the  reft  of  the 
old  government,  flood  in  need  of  reform,  even  though 
there  mould  be  no  change  made  in  the  monarchy.     They 
required  feveral  more  alterations  to  adapt  them  to  the  fyi-* 
tern  of  a  free  con  ft  it  ut  ion.     But  they  had  particulars   in 
their  conftitution,  and  thofe  not  a   few,  which  deferved 
approbation  from  the  wife.     They  poneffed  one  funda- 
mental  excellence  ;  they  were  independent.     The  moft 
doubtful  circumftance  attendant  on  their  office,  that  of  its 
being  vendible,  contributed  however  to  this  independency 
of  character.     They  held  for  life.     Indeed  they  may  be 
faid  to  have  held  by  inheritance.     Appointed  by  the  mo- 
narch, they  were  confidered  as  nearly  out  of  his  power. 
The  moft   determined  exertions  of  that  authority  againft 
them  only  fhewed  their  radical  independence.  They  com- 
po'ed  permanent  bodies  politic,  conftituted  to  refill  arbi-y 
trary   innovation  ;  and  from  that  corporate  conftitution, 
and  from  moft  of  their  forms,  they  were  well  calculated  to 
jSFord  both  certainty  and  liability  to  the  laws.  t   They  had 
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been  a  fafe  afylum  to  fecure  thefe  laws  in  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  humour  and  opinion.  They  had  faved  that  facred 
depofit  of  the  country  during  the  reigns  of  arbitrary  princes, 
and  the  druggies  of  arbitrary  factions.  They  kept  alive 
the  memory  and  record  of  the  conftitut ion.  They  were 
the  great  fecurity  to  private  property  ;  which  might  be 
faid  (when  perfonal  liberty  had  no  exiftence)  to  be,  in. 
fact,  as  well  guarded  in  France  as  in  any  other  country. 
Whatever  is  fupreme  in  a  Hate,  ought  to  have,  as  much 
as  pomble,  its  judicial  authority  fo  conftituted  as  not  only 
not  to  depend  upon  it,  but  in  Tome  fort  to  balance  it.  It 
ought  to  give  a  fecurity  to  its  juftice  againft  its  power.  It 
ought  to  make  its  judicature,  as  it  were,  foniethmg  ex- 
terior totheftate, 

Thefe  parliaments  had  furnifhed,  not  the  bcft  cer- 
tainly, but  fome  confiderable  corrective  to  the  exceffes 
and  vices  of  the  monarchy.  Such  an  independent  judi- 
cature was  ten  times  more  neceffary  when  a  democracy 
became  the  abfolute  power  of  the  country.  In  that 
conftitution,  elective,  temporary,  local  judges,  fuch  as 
you  have  contrived,  exercifing  their  dependent  functions 
in  a  narrow  fociety,  muft  be  the  worft  of  all  tribunals. 
Jn  them  it  will  be  vain  to  look  for  any  appearance  of  juftice 
towards  ftrangers,  towards  the  obnoxious  rich,  towards 
the  minority  of  routed  parties,  towards  all  thofe  who  in 
the  election  have  fupported  uniuccefsful  candidates.  It 
will  be  impoiTible  to  keep  the  new  tribunals  clear  of  the 
worft  fpint  of  faction.  All  contrivances  by  ballot,  we 
know  experimentally,  to  be  vain  and  childifh,  to  prevent 
a  difcovery  of  inclinations.  Where  they  may  the  beft 
anfwer  the  purpoies  of  concealment,  they  anfwer  to  pro- 
duce fufpicion,  and  this  is  a  flill  more  mifchievous  caufe 
of  partiality. 

If  the  parliaments  had  been  preferved,  inftead  of  being 
diftblved  at  fo  ruinous  a  change  to  the  nation,  they 
might  have  ferved  in  this  new  commonwealth,  perhaps 
not  precifely  the  Tame  (I  do  not  mean  an  exa6f.  parallel) 
but  near  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  court  and  fenate  of 
Areopagus  did  in  Athens  ;  that  is,  as  one  of  the  balances 
and  correctives  to  the  evils  ofalighr  and  unjuft  demo- 
cracy.    Every   one  knows,   that  this  tribunal  was  the 
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great  ftay  of  that  (late  ;  every  one  knows  with  what  care 
it  was  upheld,  and  with  what  a  religious  awe  it  was  con- 
fecrated.  The  parliaments  were  not  wholly  free  from 
faction,  I  admit ;  but  this  evil  was  exterior  and  accidental, 
and  not  fo  much  the  vice  of  their  conftitution  itfelf,  as  it 
muft  be  in  your  new  contrivance  of  fexennial  elective 
judicatories.  Several  Englifli  commend  the  abolition  of 
the  old  tribunals,  as  fuppofing  that  they  determined  every 
thing  by  bribery  and  corruption.  But  they  have  flood  the 
teft  of  monarchic  and  republican  fcrutiny.  The  court  was 
well  difpofed  to  prove  corruption  on  thole  bodies  when  they 
were  diflblved  in  1 7  7 1  .**~Thofe  who  have  again  dnTolved 
them  would  have  done  the  fame  if  they  could- — but  both, 
inquifitions  having  failed,  I  conclude,  that  grofs  pecuni- 
ary corruption  muft  have  been  rather  rare  amongft  them. 

It  would  have  been  prudent,  along  with  the  parliaments, 
to  preferve  their  ancient  power  of  registering,  and  of  re- 
monftrating  at  leaft^  upon  all  the  decrees  of  the  national 
affembly,  as  they  did  upon  thofe  which  paned  in  the  time 
of  the  monarchy.  It  would  be  a  means  of  fquaring  the 
occaiional  decrees  of  a  democracy  to  fome  principles  of  ge- 
neral jurifprudence.  The  ruin  of  the  ancient  democracies 
was,  that  they  ruled,  as  you  do,  by  occafional  decrees, 
pfephifmata.  This  practice  foon  broke  in  upon  the  tenour 
and  connftency  of  the  laws  ;  they  abated  the  refpecl  of 
the  people  towards  them ;  and  totally  deftroyed  them  in 
the  end. 

Your  vefting  the  power  of  remonflrance,  which,  in  the 
time  of  the  monarchy,  exifted  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
in  your  principal  executive  officer,  whom,  in  fpite  of  com- 
mon  fenfe,  you  perfevere  in  calling  king,  is  the  height 
of  abfurdity.  You  ought  never  to  fuffer  remonftrance- 
from  him  who  is  to  execute.  This  is  to  underftand  neither 
council  nor  execution ;  neither  authority  nor  obedience. 
The  perfon  whom  you  call  king,  ought  not  to  have  this 
power,  or  he  ought  to  have  more. 

Your  prefent  arrangement  is  ftri&ly  judicial.  Inftead 
of  imitating  your  monarchy,  and  feat ing  your  judges  on 
a  bench  of  independence,  your  object  is  to  reduce  them 
to  the  rnofl  blind  obedience.  As  you  have  changed  all 
things,  you  have  invented  new  principles  of  order.     You. 
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firft  appoint  judges,  who,  I  fuppofe,  are  to  determine 
according  to  law,  and  then  you  let  them  know,  that,  at 
feme  time  or  other,  you  intend  to  give  them  fome  law 
by  which  they  are  to  determine,     Any  ftudies  which 
they  have  made  (if  any  they  have  made)  are  to  be  ufelefs 
to  them.     But   to  fupply   thefe  ftudies,  they  are   to  be 
fworn  to  obey   all  the  rules,    orders,   and   inftru&ions, 
which  from  time  to  time  they  are  to  receive  from  the 
national   affembly.     Thefe  if  they  fubmit  to,  they  leave 
no  ground  of  law  to  the  fubjecl:.     They  become  complete* 
and  moft  dangerous  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
verning power,  which,  in  the  midft  of  a  caufe,  or  on  the 
profpeel:  of  it,  may  wholly  change  the  rule  of  decifion.     If 
thefe  orders  of  the  National  Aflembly  come  to  be  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people  who  locally   choofe  thofe  judges, 
fuch  confufion  muft  happen  as  is  terrible  to  think  of. 
For  the  judges  owe  their  place  to  the  local  authority  £ 
and  the  commands  they  are  fworn  to  obey  come  from 
thofe  who  have  no  mare  in  their  appointment.     In  the 
mean  time  they  have  the  example  of  the  court  of  Chatelet 
to  encourage  and  guide  them  in  the  exercife  of  their  func- 
tions.    That  court  is  to  try  criminals  fent  to  it  by  the 
National  AfTembly,  or  brought  before  it  by  other  courfes 
of  delation.     They  fit  under  a  guard,  to  fave  their  own 
lives.     They   know  not  by  what  law  they  judge,  nor 
under  what  authority  they  a6r.,  nor  by  what  tenure  they 
hold.     It  is  thought  that  they  are  fometimes  obliged  to 
condemn  at  peril  of  their  lives.     This  is  not  perhaps  cer- 
tain, nor  can  it  be  ascertained ;  but  when  they  acquit, 
we  know,  they  have  feen  the  perfons  whom  they  difcharge, 
with  perfect  impunity  to  the  aelors,  hanged  at  the  door  of 
their  court. 

The  affembly  indeed  promifes  that  they  will  form  a 
body  of  law,  which  mail  be  fhort,  fimple,  clear,  and  {o 
forth-  That  is,  by  their  fhort  laws*  they  will  leave 
much  to  the  difcretion  of  the  judge  ;  whilft  they  have  ex- 
ploded the  authority  of  all  the  learning  which  could  make 
judicial  difcretion,  (a  thing  perilous  at  beft)  deferving  the 
-appellation  of  zfaund  difcretion. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  the  adminiftrative  bodies 
are  carefully  exempted  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of  thefe  new 

tribunals* 
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tribunals.  That  is,  thofe  perfons  are  exempted  from  the 
power  of  the  laws,  who  ought  to  be  the  mod:  entirely  fuh- 
mitted  to  them.  Thofe  who  execute  public  pecuniary 
trufts,  ought  of  all  men  to  be  the  moll:  ftricUy  held  to 
their  duty.  One  would  have  thought,  that  it  mud  have 
been  among  your  earlieft  cares,  if  you  did  not  mean  that 
thofe  adminiftrative  bodies  mould  be  real  fovereign  inde- 
pendent flates,  to  form  an  awful  tribunal,  like  your  late 
parliaments,  or  like  our  king's-bench,  where  all  cor- 
porate officers  might  obtain  protection  in  the  legal  exercife 
of  their  functions,  and  would  find  coercion  if  they 
trefpaiTed  againft  their  legal  duty.  But  the  caufe  of  the 
exemption  is  plain*  Thefe  adminiftrative  bodies  are  the 
great  inftruments  of  the  prefent  leaders  in  their  progrefs 
through  democracy  to  oligarchy.  They  mull  therefore 
be  put  above  the  law.  It  will  be  faid,  that  the 
legal  tribunals  which  you  have  made  are  unfit  to  coerce 
them.  They  are  undoubtedly.  They  are  unfit  for  any 
rational  purpofe.  It  will  be  faid  too,  that  the  admini- 
ftrative bodies  will  be  accountable  to  the  general  affembly. 
This  I  fear  is  talking,  without  much  confideration,  of 
the  nature  of  that  afTembly  or  of  thefe  corporations. 
However,  to  be  fubje£t  to  the  pleafure  of  that  affembly, 
is  not  to  be  fubject  to  law,  either  for  protection  or  for 
conftraint. 

This  eftabliftiment  of  judges  as-  yet  wants  fomething 
to  its  Completion.  It  is  to  be  crowned  by  a  new  tribur.al. 
This  is  to  be  a  grand  ftate  judicature  ;  and  it  is  to  judge 
of  crimes  committed  againft  the  nation,  that  is,  againft 
the  power  of  the  afTembly.  It  feems  as  if  they  had  fome- 
thing in  their  view  of  the  nature  of  the  high  court  ofjuftice 
erected  in  England  during  the  time  of  the  great  ufurpation. 
As  theyhave  not  yet  finifhedthis  part  of  the  fcheme,  it  is 
impolfible  to  form  a  direct  judgment  upon  it.  However,  if 
great  care  is  not  taken  to  form  it  in  a  fpirit  very  different 
from  that  which  has  guided  them  in  their  proceedings  re- 
lative to  ftate  offences,  this  tribunal,  fubfervient  to  their 
inquifition,  the  committee  of  refearch,  will  extinguifh  the 
laft  fparks  of  liberty  in  France,  and  fettle  the  moft  dread- 
ful and  arbitrary  tyranny  ever  known  in  any  nation.  If 
they  wifh  to  give  to  this  tribunal  any  appearance  of  liberty 

and 
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andjuftice,  they  muft  not  evoke  from,  or  fend  to  it,  tnfc 
caufes  relative  to  their  own  members,  at  their  pleafure. 
They  muft  alfo  remove  the  feat  of  that  tribunal  out  of  the 
republic  of  Paris.* 

Has  more  wifdom  been  difplayed  in  the  conflitution  of 
your  army  than  what  is  difcoverable  in  your  plan  of  judi- 
cature ?  The  able  arrangement  of  this  part  is  the  more 
difficult,  and  requires  the  greater  fkill  and  attention, 
not  only  as  a  great  concern  in  itfelf,  but  as  it  is  the  third 
cementing  principle  in  the  new  body  of  republics,  which 
you  Call  the  French  nation.  Truly  it  is  not  eafy  to 
divine  what  that  army  may  become  at  lad.  You  have 
voted  a  very  large  one,  and  on  good  appointments,  afc 
lead  fully  equal  to  your  apparent  means  of  payment. 
But  what  is  the  principle  of  its  difcipline  ?  or  whom  is  it 
to  obey  ?  You  have  got  the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  I  wifli 
you  joy  of  the  happy  portion  in  which  you  have  chofen 
to  place  yourfelves,  and  in  which  you  are  well  circurnftan- 
ced  for  a  free  deliberation^  relatively  to  that  army,  or  to 
anything  elfe, 

The  minifter  and  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  war  depart- 
ment, is  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  This  gentleman,  like 
his  colleagues  in  adminiftration,  is  a  moft  zealous  afler- 
tor  of  the  revolution,  and  a  fanguine  admirer  of  the 
newconftitutibn,  which  originated  in  that  event.  His 
ftatement  of  fa&s,  relative  to  the  military  of  France,  i$ 
important,  not  only  from  his  official  and  perfonal  au- 
thority, but  becaufe  it  difplays  very  clearly  the  adtual 
condition  of  the  army  in  France,  and  becaufe  it  throws 
light  on  the  principles  upon  which  the  aflembly  proceeds 
in  the  adminiftration  of  this  critical  object.  It  may  ena- 
ble us  to  form  fome  judgment  how  far  it  may  be  expe- 
dient in  this  country  to  imitate  the  martial  policy  of* 
France. 

M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  on  the  4th  of  Iaft  June,  comes 
to  give  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  his  department,  as  it 
exifts  under  the  aufpices  of  the  National  Aflembly.  No 
man  knows  it  fo  well  ;  no  man  can  exprefs  it  better. 
Addreflmg  himfelf  to  the  National   Aflembly,  he   fays, 


"  His 


*  For    farther  elucidations  upon  trie   fubje&  of  all  thefe  judicatures, 
sod  of  the  committee  of reiearch,  fee  M.  de  Caloane's  work. 
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**  His  Majefty  has  this  day  fent  me  to  apprize  you  of 
<e  the  multiplied  diforders  of  which  every  day  he  receives 
((  the  moft  diftrefling  intelligence.  The  army  (le  corps 
"  militaire)  threatens  to  fall  into  the  mod  turbulent 
<c  anarchy.  Entire  regiments  have  darecl  to  violate  at 
(t  once  the  refpect  due  to  the  laws,  to  the  King,  to  the 
fe  order  eftablifhed  by  your  decrees,  and  to  the  oaths 
<e  which  they  have  taken  with  the  moft  awful  folemnity. 
€(  Compelled  by  my  duty  to  give  you  information  of 
6C  thefe  excefTes,  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  connder  who 
M  they  are  that  have  committed  them.  Thofe,  againft 
*c  whom  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  withhold  the  moft 
*e  grievous  complaints,  are  a  part  of  that  very  foldiery 
€c  which  to  this  day  have  been  fo  full  of  honour  and  loy- 
ie  alty,  and  with  whom,  for  fifty  years,  I  have  lived  the 
"  comrade  and  the  friend. 

(C  What  incomprehennble  fpirit  of  delirium  and  delufi- 
sc  on  has  all  at  once  led  them  aftray  ?  Whilft  you  are  in- 
fe  defatigable  in  eftablilhing  uniformity  in  the  empire, 
fc  and  moulding  the  whole  into  one  coherent  and  con- 
H  fiftentbody;  whilft  the  French  are  taught  by  you,  at 
*<  once  the  refpecl;  which  the  laws  owe  to  the  rights  of 
66  man,  and  that  which  the  citizens  owe  to  the  laws,  the 
*<  adminiftration  of  the  army  prefents  nothing  but  diftur- 
"  bance  and  confulion.  I  fee  in  more  than  one  corps  the 
$*  bonds  of  difcipline  relaxed  or  broken  j  the  moft  un- 
*<  heard-of  pretenlions  avowed  dire6tly  and  without  any 
*<  difguife  ;  the  ordinances  without  force ;  the  chiefs  with- 
<c  out  authority;  the  military  cheft  and  the  colours  car- 
"  ried  off;  the  authority  of  the  King  himfelf  [r  if  urn  tene* 
iC  at  is]  proudly  defied;"  the  officers  defpifed,  degraded, 
"  threatened,  driven  away,  and  fome  of  them  prifoners 
46  in  the  midft  of  their  corps,  dragging  on  a  precarious 
<c  life  in  the  bofom  of  difguft  and  humiliation.  To  fill 
<e  up  the  rneafure  of  all  thefe  horrors,  the  commandants 
S{  of  places  have  had  their  throats  cut,  under  the  eyes, 
€e  and  almoft  in  the  arms  of  their  own  foldiers. 

"  Thefe  evils  are  great;  but  they  are  not  the  worft 
"  confequences  which  may  be  produced  by  fuch  military 
cc  infurrecT:ions.  Sooner  or  later  they  may  menace  the 
e(  nation  itfelf.      The  nature  of  things  requires,  that  the 
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*'  army  fhould  never  acr.  bat  as  an  inflrument.  The  mo*- 
*c  ment  that,  erecting  itfelf  into  a  deliberative  body,  it 
"  fhall  a£t  according  to  its  own  refolutions,  the  govern- 
iC  ment ,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  immediately  degenerate 
*<  into  a  military  democracy;  a  fpecies  of  political  mon- 
**  fter,  which  has  always  ended  by  devouring  thofe  who 
6 e  have  produced  it. 

<f  After  all  this,  who  muft  not  be  alarmed  at  the  irre- 
f  c  gular  con  full  at  ions,  and  turbulent  committees,  formed 
(e  in  fome  regiments  by  the  common  foldiers  and  non- 
<c  commiffioned  officers,  without  the  knowledge,  or  even 

in   contempt  of  the   authority  of  their  fuperiors ;  ak 

though  the  prefence  and  concurrence  of  thofe  fuperiors 

could  give  no  authority  to  fuch  monftrous   democratic 

afTemblies  [cornices.]" 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  add  much  to  this  finimed  picture  : 
finifhed  as  far  as  its  canvas  admits ;  but,  as  I  apprehend, 
not  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  nature  and  complexity  of 
the  disorder's  of  this  military  democracy,  which,  the  mi- 
nifter  at  war  truly  and  wifely  obferves,  wherever  it  exifb, 
muft  be  the  true  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  by  whatever 
formal  appellation  it  may  pafs.  For,  though  he  informs 
the  affembly,  that  the  more  considerable  part  of  the  army 
have  not  caft  off  their  obedience,  but  are  fnll  attached  to 
their  duty,-  yet  thofe  travellers  who  have  feen  the  corps 
whofe  conduct  is  the  heft,  rather  obferve  in  them  the  ab- 
fence  of  mutiny  than  the  exiftence  of  difcipline. 

I  cannot  help  paufing  here  for  a  moment,  to  reflect 
upon  the  expreflions  of  furpnze  which  this  minifter  has 
let  fall  relative  to  the  exceffes  he  relates.  To  him  the 
departure  of  the  troops  from  their  ancient  principles  of 
loyalty  and  honour  feems  quite  inconceivable.  Surely 
thofe  to  whom  he  addreiTes  himfelf  know  the  caufes  of  it 
but  too  well.  They  know  the  doctrines  which  they  have 
preached,  the  decrees  which  they  have  pafTed,  the  prac- 
tices which  they  have  countenanced.  The  foldiers  re- 
member the  6th  of  O&oher.  They  recoiie£r.  the  French 
guards.  They  have  not  forgot  the  taking  of  the  King's 
caftles  in  Paris,  and  at  Marseilles.  That  the  governors 
in  both  places  were  murdered  with  impunity,  is  a  fact 
thaj:  h:s  net  palled  out  of  their  minds.     They   do  not 
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abandon  the  principles  laid  down  fo  oftentatioufly  and 
iaboriouily  of  the  equality  of  men.  They  cannot  fhut 
their  eyes  to  the  degradation  of  the  whole  nobleflc  of 
France  ;  and  the  fuppreffion  of  the  very  idea  of  a  gen- 
tleman. The  total  abolition  of  titles  and  diftincYions  is 
not  loft  upon  them.  But  Mr.  du  Pin  is  aftonifhed  at 
their  difloyalty,  when  the  doctors  of  the  affembly  have 
taught  them  at  the  fame  time  the  refpecl:  due  to  laws.  It 
is  eafy  to  judge  which  of  the  two  forts  of  leffons  men 
with  arms  in  their  hands  are  likely  to  learn.  As  to  the 
authority  of  the  King,  we  may  collecl  from  the  minifler 
himfelf  (if  any  argument  on  that  head  were  not  quite 
fuperfluous)  that  it  is  not  of  more  condderation  with 
thefe  troops,  than  it  is  with  every  body  elfe.  iC  The 
King,"  fays  he,  (C  has  over  and  over  again  repeated  his 
orders  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  exceffes  :  but  in  fo  terrible  a 
crifisj-wr  [the  affembly's]  concurrence  is  become  indif- 
penfably  neceflary  to  prevent  the  evils  which  menace  the 
ilate.  Tou  unite  to  the  force  of  the  legislative  power,  that 
qf  opinion  ftill  more  important."  To  be  fure  the  army  can 
have  no  ODinion  of  the  power  or  authority  of  the  king. 
Perhaps  the  foldier  has  by  this  time  learned,  that  the  af- 
fembly itfelf  does  not  enjoy  a  much  greater  degree  of  hberT 
ty  than  that  royal  figure. 

It  is  now  to  be  feen  what  has  been  propofed  in  this 
exigency,  one  of  the  greateft  that  can  happen  in  a  flate. 
The  minifler  requefls  the  afTembly  to  array  itfelf  in  all  its 
terrors,  and  to  call  forth  ail  its  majefly.  He  defires  that 
the  grave  and  fevere  principles  announced  by  them  may 
give  vigour  to  the  King's  proclamation.  After  this  we 
fhould  have  looked  for  courts  civil  and  martial  ;  breaking 
of  fonie  corps,  decimating  others,  and  all  the  terrible 
means  which  neceffity  has  employed  in  fuch  cafes  to 
arreft  the  progrefs  of  the  moft  terrible  of  all  evils  ;  par- 
ticularly, one  might  expect,  that  a  ferious  enquiry  would 
be  made  into  the  murder  of  commandants  in  the  view 
of  their  foldiers.  Not  one  word  of  all  this,  or  of  any 
thing  like  it.  After  they  had  been  told  that  the  foldiery 
trampled  upon  the  decrees  of  the  afTembly  promulgated 
by  the  King,  the  afTembly  pafs  new  decrees  ;  and  they 
authorife  the  Kins  to  make  nev/  prQclamauqn^.     &fer 
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the  Secretary  at  War  had  dated  that  the  regiments  had 
paid  no  regard  to  oaths  pretes  avec  la  plus  impofante 
jglemnite- — they  propofo — what  ?  More  oaths.  They 
renew  decrees  and  proclamations  as  they  experience  their 
infufficieacy,  and  they  multiply  oaths  in  proportion  as 
they  weaken,  in  the  mnds  of  men,  the  fanchons  of 
religion.  I  hope  that  handy  abridgments  of  the  exceU 
lent  fermons  of  Voltaire,  d'AIembert,  Diderot,  and 
Helvetius,  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  on  a  particular 
fupenntending  Providence,  and  on  a  Future  State  of 
Rewards  and  Punifhments,  are  fent  down  to  the  foldiers 
along  with  their  cmc  oaths.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt  5 
as  I  underftand,  that  a  certain  description  of  reading 
makes  no  mconflderable  part  of  their  military  exercifes, 
and  that  they  are  full  as  well  fupplied  with  the  ammuni-- 
tion  of  pamphlets  as  of  cartridges. 

To  prevent  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from  conspiracies, 
irregular  confultations,  (editions  committees,  and  mon- 
flrous  democratic  aflemblies  [ie  comitia,  cornices"]  of 
the  foldiers,  and  all  the  diforders  arifing  from  idlenefs, 
luxury,  diffipation,  and  infuhordination,  I  believe  the 
moil  aftonifhing  means  have  been  ufed,  that  ever  occurred, 
to  men,  even  in  all  the  inventions  of  this  prolific  age. 
It  is  no  lefs  than  this  :— The  King  has  promulgated  in 
circular  letters  to  all  the  regiments  his  direct  authority 
#nd  encouragement,  that  the  feveral  corps  Ihould  join 
themfelves  with  the  clubs  and  confederations  in  the  feveral 
municipalities,  and  mix  with  them  in  their  feafts  and 
civic  entertainments  !  This  jolly  difcipline,  it  feems,  is 
to  foften  the  ferocity  of  their  minds  ;  to  reconcile  them 
to  their  bottle  companions  of  other  defcriptions  ;  and  to 
merge  particular  confpiracies  in  more  general  affbcia- 
tions.*  That  this  remedy  would  be  pleaiing  to  the 
foldiers,  as  they  are  defcribed  by  Mr.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin, 
I  can  readily  believe  ;  and  that  however  mutinous  other- 
wife,  they  will  dutifully  fubmit  themfelves  to  thefe  royal 

proclamations. 

^  *  Comme  fa  Majefte  y  a  reconnu,  non  une  fyfteme  d'aflfociations  par- 
ticulieres,  raais  une  reunion  de  volontes  de  tous  les  Francois  pour  la 
liberte  et  Ja  profperite  communes,  ainfi  pour  ie  maintien  de  l'ordre 
publique  ;  51  a  penfe  qu'il  convenoit  que  chaque  regiment  prit  part  a  ces 
feces  civiques  pour  multiplier  ies  rapports,  et  referrer  les  liens  d'union 
entie  les  citoyens  et  les  troupes. — Lell  I  fhould  not  be  credited,  I  iniert 
the  vyo^ds,  authorifing  the  troops  to  feaft  vyich  the  popular  cofifederacies., 
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proclamations.  But  I  mould  queftion  whether  all  this 
civic  fwearing,  clubbing,  and  feafting  would  difpofe 
them  more  than  at  prefent  they  are  difpofed,  to  an  obe- 
dience to  their  officers ;  or  teach  them  better  to  fubmit 
to  the  auftere  rules  of  military  difcipline.  It  will  make 
them  admirable  citizens  after  the  French  mode,  but  not 
quite  fo  good  foldiers  after  any  mode.  A  doubt  might 
well  arife,  whether  the  converfations  at  thefe  good  tables, 
would  fit  them  a  great  deal  the  better  for  the  character  of 
mere  injlrument  s ,  which  this  veteran  officer  and  ftatefman 
juftly  obferves,  the  nature  of  things  always  requires  an 
army  to  be. 

Concerning  the  likelihood  of  this  improvement  in  dif- 
cipline, by  the  free  converfation  of  the  foldiers  with  the 
municipal  feftive  focieties,  which  is  thus  officially  encou- 
raged by  royal  authority  and  fan£tion,  we  may  judge  by 
the  ftate  of  the  municipalities  themfelves,  furnifhed  to  us 
by  the  war  minifter  in  this  very  fpeech.  He  conceives 
good  hopes  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  endeavours  towards 
refloring  order  for  the  prefent  from  the  good  difpoiition 
of  certain  regiments  j  but  he  finds  fomething  cloudy 
with  regard  to  the  future.  As  to  preventing  the  return  of 
confufion  *'.  for  this,  the  adminiftration  (fays  he)  cannot 
<(  be  anfwerable  to  you,  as  long  as  they  fee  the  munici- 
*c  palities  arrogate  to  themfelves  an  authority  over  the 
<c  troops,  which  your  inftitutions  have  relerved  wholly 
tc  to  the  monarch.  You  have  fixed  the  limits  of  the 
"  military  authority  and  the  municipal  authority.  You 
have  bounded  the  action,  which  you  have  permitted 
to  the  latter  over  the  former,  to  the  risrht  of  reauiii- 
*6  tion  ;  but  never  did  the  letter  or  the  fpirit  of  your 
"  decrees  authorife  the  commons  in  thefe  municipalities 
"  to  break  the  officers,  to  try  them,  to  give  orders  to 
"  the  foldiers,  to  drive  them  from  the  pofts  committed 
te  to  their  guard,  to  flop  them  in  their  marches  ordered 
*e  by  the  King,  or,  in  a  word,  to  enflave  the  troops  to 
*(  the  caprice  of  each  of  the  cities  or  even  market  towns 
"  through  which  they  are  to  pafs." 

Such  is  the  character  and  difpoiition  of  municipal  focie- 
ty  which  is  to  reclaim  the  foldiery,  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  true  principles  of  military  fubordination,  and  to  ren- 
der 
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"der  them  machines  in  the  hands  of  the  fupreme  power  of 
the  country  !  Such  are  the  diftempers  of  the  French  troops ! 
Such  is  their  cure  !  As  the  army  is,  fo  is  the  navy.  The 
municipalities  fuperfede  the  orders  of  the  aflembly,  and 
the  feamen  in  their  turn  fuperfede  the  orders  of  the  muni- 
cipalities. From  my  heart  I  pity  the  condition  of  a  re- 
fpe&able  fervant  of  the  public,  like  this  war  minifter, 
obliged  in  his  old  age  to  pledge  the  aflembly  in  their  civic 
caps,  and  to  enter  with  an  hoary  head  into  all  the  fantaf-^ 
tickjvagaries  of  thefe  juvenile  politicians.  Such  fchemes 
are  not  like  proportions  coming  from  a  man  of  fifty  years 
■  wear  and  tear  amongft  mankind.  They  feem  rather  fuch 
as  ought  to  be  expected  from  thofe  grand  compounders  in 
politics,  who  ihorten  the  road  to  their  degrees  in  the  ftate ; 
and  have  a  certain  inward  fanatical  afTurance  and  illumi- 
nation upon  all fubj eels;  upon  the  credit  ofwhichoneof 
their  doctors  has  thought  fit,  with  great  applaufe,  and 
greater  fuccefs,  to  caution  the  aflembly  not  to  attend  to 
old  men,  or  to  any  perfons  who  valued  themfelves  upon 
their  experience.  I  fuppofe  all  the  minifters  of  ftate  muft 
qualify,  and  take  this  teft ;  wholly  abjuring  the  errors  and 
herefies  of  experience  and  obfervation.  Every  man  has 
his  own  relifh.  But  I  think,  if  I  could  not  attain  to  the 
wifdom,  I  would  at  leaft  preferve  fomethingof  the  ftiflfand 
preremptory  dignity  of  age.  Thefe  gentlemen  deal  in  re- 
generation; but  at  any  price  I  fhould  hardly  yield  my 
rigid  fibres  to  be  regenerated  by  them;  nor  begin,  in  my 
grand  clima&eric,  to  fquall  in  their  new  accents,  or  to 
ftammer,  in  my  fecond  cradle,  the  elemental  founds  of 
their  barbarous  metaphyfics.*  Si  ijii  mihi  largiantur  up 
repuerijeam,  et  in  eorum  cunis  vagi  am,  valde  recufem! 

The  imbecility  of  any  part  of  the  puerile  and  pedantic 
fyftem,  which  they  call  a  conftitution,  cannot  be  laid! 
open  without  discovering  the  utter  infufneiency  and  mif- 
chief  of  every  other  part  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  or 
that  bears  any  the  remoteft  relation  to  it.  You  cannot 
propofe  a  remedy  for  the  incompetence  of  the  crown* 
without  difplaying  the  debility  of  the  aflembly.  You 
cannot  deliberate  on  the  confufion  of  the  army  of  the 
ftate,  without  dilclofing  the  worfe  diforders  of  the  armed 
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municipalities.  The  military  lays  open  the  civil,  and 
the  civil  betrays  the  military  anarchy.  I  wifh  every  body 
carefully  to  perufe  the  eloquent  fpeech  (fuch  it  is)  of 
Monf.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin;  He  attributes  the  falvation  of 
the  municipalities  to  the  good  behaviour  offome  of  the 
troops  Thefe  troops  are  to  preferve  the  well-difpofed 
part  of  thofe  municipalities,  which  is  confeffed  to  be  the 
weakeft,  from  the  pillage  of  the  word  difpofed,  which 
is  the  ftrongeft.  But  the  municipalities  afFeSt  a  Sovereign- 
ty, and  will  command  thofe  troops  which  are  neceflary 
for  their  pr  teclion  Indeed  they  muft  command  them  or 
court  them.  The  municipalities,  by  the  neceffity  of  their 
fituation,  and  by  the  republican  powers  they  have  obtain- 
ed, muft,  with  relation  to  the  military,  be  the  mailers, 
or  the  fervants,  or  the  confederates,  or  each  fucceffively  ; 
or  they  muft  make  a  jumble  of  all  together,  according  to 
circumftances.  What  government  is  there  to  coerce  the 
army  but  the  municipality,  or  the  municipality  but  the 
army  ?  To  preferve  concord  where  authority  is  extin- 
guilhed,  at  the  hazard  of  all  confequences,  the  afTembly 
attempts  to  Cure  the  diftempers  by  the  diftempers  them- 
felves ;  and  they  hope  to  preferve  themfelves  from  a  pure- 
ly military  democracy  >  by  giving  it  a  debauched  intereft 
in  the  municipal. 

If  the  foldiers  once  come  to  mix  for  any  time  in  the 
municipal  clubs,  cabals,  and  confederacies,  an  elective 
attraction  will  draw  them  to  the  loweft  and  moft  defperate 
part.  With  them  will  be  their  habits,  affections,  and 
fympathies.  The  military  confpiracies,  which  are  to  be 
remedied  by  civic  confederacies ;  the  rebellious  municipa- 
lities, which  are  to  be  rendered  obedient  by  furnifhing 
them  with  the  means  of  feducing  the  very  armies  of  the 
ftate  that  are  to  keep  them  in  order ;  all  thefe  chimeras 
of  a  monftrous  and  portentous  policy,  muft  aggravate  the 
confuiions  from  which  they  have  arifen.  There  muft  be 
blood.  The  want  of  common  judgment  manifefted  in 
the  conftruction  of  all  their  descriptions  of  forces,  and 
in  all  their  kinds  of  civil  and  judicial  authorities  will  make 
it  flow.  Diforders  may  be  quieted  in  one  time  and  in 
one  part.  They  will  break  out  in  others  ;  becaufe  the 
evil  is  radical  and  intrinfic.     Ail  thefe  fchemes  or  mixing 
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mutinous  fcidiers  with  feditious  citizens,  mud  weaken 
ftill  more  and  more  the  military  connection  of  foidiers 
with  their  officers,  as  well  as  add  military  arid  mutinous 
audacity  to  turbulent  artificers  and  peafants.  To  fecure 
a  real  army,  the  officers  fhould  be  firft  and  laft  in  the 
eye  of  the  foldier  ;  firft  and  laft  in  his  attention,  obferv- 
ance,  and  efteem.  Officers  it  feems  there  are  to  be,, 
whofe  chief  qualification  mull:  be  temper  and  patience. 
They  are  to  manage  their  troops  by  electioneering  arts. 
They  muft  bear  thernfelves  as  candidates  not  as  com- 
manders. But  as  by  fuch  means  power  may  be  occa- 
fionally  in  their  hands,  the  authority  by  which  they 
are  to  be   nominated   becomes  of  high  importance. 

What  you  may  do  finally,  does  not  appear  ;  nor  is 
it  of  much  moment,  whilft  the  ftrang?  and  contradictory 
relation  between  your  army  and  all  the  parts  of  your 
republic,  as  well  as  the  puzzled  relation  of  thofe  parts  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole,  remain  as  they  are.  You 
feem  to  have  given  the  provilional  nomination  of  the 
officers,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  the  king,  with  a  referve 
of  approbation  by  the  National  AfTembly.  Men  who 
have  an  intereft  to  purfue  are  extremely  fagacious  in 
dj  *  covering  the  true  feat  of  power.  They  muft  foon 
perceive  that  thofe  who  can  negative  indefinitely,  in 
reality  appoint.  The  officers  muft  therefore  look  to 
their  intrigues  in  that  afTembly,  as  the  fole  certain  road 
to  promotion.  Still,  however,  by  your  new  conftitu- 
tion  they  muft  begin  their  felicitation  at  court.  This 
double  negotiation  for  military  rank  feems  to  me  a  con- 
trivance as  well  adapted,  as  if  it  were  ftudted  for  no 
other  end,  to  promote  faction  in  the  afTembly  itfelf, 
relative  to  this  vaft  military  patronage ;  and  then  to 
poifon  the  corps  of  officers  with  factions  of  a  nature 
ftill  more  dangerous  to  the  fafety  of  government,  upon 
any  bottom  on  which  it  can  be  placed,  and  deftructive 
in  the  end  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  itfelf.  Thofe 
officers,  who  lofe  the  promotions  intended  for  them  by 
the  crown,  muft  become  of  a  faction  oppofite  to  that  oi 
the  afTembly  which  has  rejected  their  claims,  and  muft 
nourifh  difcontents  in  the  heart  of  the  army  agamft  the 
ruling    powers.     Thofe    officers,    on   the  other    hand, 
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-who,  by  carrying  their  point  through  an  intere{l  in  the 
affembly,  Feel  themfelves  to  be   at   beft  only   fecond   in 
the  good-will  of  the  crown,  though  firft  in  that  of  the 
affembly,    muft  flight   an  authority    which    would    not 
advance,  and  could  not  retard  their  promotion.     If  to 
avoid  thefe  evils   you  will   have  no  other  rule  for  com- 
mand or   promotion  than   feniority,    you  will   have  an 
army  of  formality  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  will  become  more 
independent,    and   more   of  a    military    republic.     Not 
they   but  the  king  is  the  machine.     A  king  is  not  to  be 
depofed  by  halves.      If   he  is  not   every  thing   in   the 
command   of  an   army,  he  is    nothings     What  is    the 
effe6\  of  a  power   placed  nominally   at  the  head  of  the 
army,  who  to  that  army   is  no  object  of  gratitude,  or 
of  fear  ?  Such  a  cypher  is  not  fit  for  the  admin, ftration 
of  an  object,  of  all  things  the  moil  delicate,  the  fupreme 
command  of  military    men.     They  mull  be  conftramed 
(and  their  inclinations  lead  them  to  what   their  necefli- 
ties  require)   by  a   real,    vigorous,    effective,    decided, 
perfonal    authority.       The    authority    of  the    affembly 
itlelf  fuffers  by  pafling  through  fuch  a  debilitating  chan- 
nel  as   they   have    chofen.      The   army  will   not  long 
look  to  an  affembly   acting  through   the  organ  of  falfe 
fhew,  and  palpable  impofition.     They  will  not  ferioufly 
yield  obedience  to  a  prifoner.     They  will  either  defpife 
a  pageant,  or  they  will   pity  a  captive  king.     This  re- 
lation of  your  army   to  the  crown  will,    if  I   am   not 
greatly    miftaken,    become  a   ferious   dilemma  in   your 
politics. 

It  is  betides  to  be  confidered,  whether  an  affembly 
like  yours,  even  fuppofing  that  it  was  in  poffeflion  of 
another  fort  of  organ  through  which  its  orders  were  to 
pafs,  is  fit  for  promoting  the  obedience  and  discipline  of 
an  army.  It  is  known,  that  armies  have  hitherto  yielded 
a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  obedience  to  any  fenate, 
or  popular  authority;  and  they  will  lead  of  all  yield  it 
to  an  affembly  which  is  to  have  only  a  Continuance  of 
two  years.  The  officers  muft  totally  lofe  the  charac- 
teriftic  difpofition  of  military  men,  if  they  fee  with 
perfect  fubmimon  and  due  admiration,  the  dominion  of 
"pleaders;  efpecially  when  they  find,  that  they  have  , a 
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new  court  to  pay  to  an  endlefs  fuccemon  of  thofe  plead- 
ers, whofe  military  policy,  and  the  genius  of  whofe 
command  (if  they  mould  have  any)  mull  be  as  uncertain 
as  their  duration  is  traniient.  In  the  weaknefs  of  one 
kind  of  authority,  and  in  the  fluctuation  of  all,  the  offi- 
cers of  an  army  wiil  remain  for  fome  time  mutinous  and 
full  of  fa£tion,  until  fome  popular  general,  who  under- 
{lands  the  art  of  conciliating  the  foldiery,  and  who 
poffeffes  the  true  fpirit  of  command,  fhall  draw  the  eyes 
of  all  men  upon  himfelf.  Armies  will  obey  him  on  his 
perfonal  account.  There  is  no  other  way  of  fecuring 
military  obedience  in  this  ftate  of  things.  But  the 
moment  in  which  that  event  mail  happen,  the  perfon 
who  really  commands  the  army  is  your  matter  ;  the  maf- 
ter (that  is  little)  of  your  king,  the  mafter  of  your  afTem- 
bly,  the  mafter  of  your  whole  republic. 

How   came  the  affembly  by  their  prefent  power  over 
the  army  ?  Chiefly,  to  be  fure,  by  debauching  the  fol- 
dicrs  from  their  officers.     They  have  begun  by  a  moft 
terrible   operation.       They    have    touched    the    central 
pomt,    about   which   the  particles   that   compofe  armies 
are   at   repofe.     They   have   deftroyed  the  principle   of 
obedience  in  the  great   effentia'   critical  link  between  the 
officer  and  the  fold;er,  juft  where  the  chain  of  military 
fubordination    commences,  and  on  which  the  whole  of 
that  fyftem  depends.    The  foldier  is  told,  he  is  a  citizen, 
and  has  the  rights  of  man  and  citizen.     The  right  of  a 
man,  he  is  told,  is  to  be  his  own  governor,  and  to  be 
ruled  only  by  thofe  to  whom  he  delegates  that   felf-go- 
vernment.     It  is   very  natural  he  mould  think,  that  he 
ought  moft  of  all  to   have  his  choice  where  he  is  to  yield 
the   greateft  degree  of  obedience.     He  will  therefore,  in 
all  probability,  fyftematically  do,  what  he  does  at  pre- 
fent   occafionally  ;    that  is,    he  will  exercife  at   leaft   a 
negative  in  the   choice  of  his   officers.     At  prefent  the 
officers  are  known  at  beft  to  be  only  permimve,  and  011 
their  good  behaviour.     In  fa£r.,  there  have  been  many 
inftances   in  which   they   have  been  caftiiered  by   their 
corps.     Here  is  a  fecond  negative  on  the  choice  of  the 
king  ;  a  negative  as  effectual  at  leaft  as  the  other  of  the 
affembly.     The  foldiers  know  already  that   it  has  been 
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a  queftion,  not  ill  received  in  the  national  affembly, 
whether  they  ought  not  to  have  the  direct  choice  of 
their  officers,  or  forae  proportion  of  them  ?  When  fuch 
matters  are  in  deliberation,  it  is  no  extravagant  fuppoii- 
tion  that  they  will  incline  to  the  opinion  moil  favour- 
able to  their  pretentions.  They  will  not  hear  to  be 
deemed  the  army  of  an  imprifoned  king,  whilil  another 
army  in  the  fame  country,  with  whom  too  they  are  to 
feafl  and  confederate,  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  free 
army  of  a  free  confhtution.  They  will  cad  their  eyes 
on  the  other  and  more  permanent  army  ;  I  mean  the 
municipal.  That  corps,  they  well  know,  does  actu- 
ally elect  its  own  officers.  They  may  not  be  able  to  dif- 
cern  the  grounds  of  diftincl:  on  on  which  they  are  not 
to  elecl:  a  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  (or  what  is  his  new  name) 
of  their  own  ?  If  this  election  of  a  commander  in  chief  be 
a  part  of  the  rights  of  men,  why  not  of  theirs  ?  They  fee 
elective  jufbces  of  peace,  elective  judges,  elective  curates, 
elective  bifhops,  elective  municipalities,  and  elective 
commanders  of  the  Panfian  army  — Why  fhould  they 
alone  be  excluded  ?  Are  the  brave  troops  of  France  the 
only  men  in  that  nation  who  are  not  the  fit  judges  of  mi- 
litary merit,  and  of  the  qualifications  neeeflary  for  a 
commander  in  chief?  Are  they  paid  by  the  ftate,  and 
do  they  therefore  loie  the  rights  of  men  ?  They  are  a 
part  of  that  nation  themfelves,  and  contribute  to  that 
pay.  And  is  not  the  king,  is  not  the  national  aiTembly, 
and  are  not  all  who  elect  the  national  aflembly,  like- 
wife  paid  ?  Inftead  of  feeing  all  thefe  forfeit  their  rights 
by  their  receiving  a  falary,  they  perceive  that  in  all 
thefe  cafes  a  falary  is  given  for  the  exercife  of  thofe 
rights.  All  your  refolutions,  all  your  proceedings,  ail 
your  debates,  all  the  works  of  your  doctors  m  religion 
and  politics,  have  induftriouily  been  p.t  into  their 
hands ;  and  you  expe£t  that  they  will  apply  to  their  own 
cafe  juft  as  much  of  your  doctrines  and  examples  as  fuits 
your  pleafure. 

Every  thing  depends  upon  the  army  in  fuch  a  govern- 
ment as  yours ;  for  you  have  induftnouily  deurcyed  all 
the  opinions,  and  prejudices,  and.  as  far  as  in  you  lay, 
all  the  initmcis  which  fupport  government.     Therefore 
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the  moment  any  difference  arifes  between  your  national 
affembly  and  any  part  of  the  nation,  you  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  force.     Nothing  elfe  is  left  to  you  ;  or  rather  you 
have  left  nothing  elfe  to  yourfelves.     You  iee  by  the  re- 
port of  your  war  minifter,  that  the  diftribution  of  the  army 
is  in  a  great  meafure  made  with  a  view  of  internal  coer- 
cion.*    You  muft  rule  by  an  army  ;  and  you  have  in- 
fufed  into  that  army  by  which  you  rule,  as  well   as  into 
the  whole  body  of  "the  nation,  principles  which  after  a 
time  muft  dilable  you  in  the  ufe  you  relolve  to  make  of  it. 
The  king  is  to  call  out  troops  to  a£t  agamft  his  people, 
when  the  world  has  been  toid,  and  the  alfert.on  is  full 
ringing  in  our  ears,  that  troops  ought  not  to  fire  on  citi- 
zens.    The  colonies  afTert  to  themfelves  an    independent 
conftitution  and  a  free  trade.     They  muft  be  conftra.ned 
by  troops.     In  what  chapter  of  your  code  of  the  rights  of 
men,  are  they  able  to  read,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  rights 
of  men   to  have  their   commerce  monopolized  and  re- 
ftrained  for  the  benefit  of  others.     As  the  colomfts  rife  on 
you,  the  negroes  rife  on  them.    Troops  again- — Maftacre, 
torture,  hanging!   Thefe  are  your  rights  of  men!   Thefe 
are  the  fruits  of  metaphyiic   declarations  wantonly   made, 
and  fhamefuily  retracted !   It  was  but  the  other  day  that 
the  farmers  or  land  in  one  of  your  provinces  refuied  to  pay 
feme  forts  of  rents  to  the  lord  of  the  foil.     In  confequence 
of  this  you  decree,  that  the  country  people  fhalt  pay    all 
rents  and  dues,  except  thole  which  as  grievances  you  have 
abolifhed;  and  if  they  refufe,  then  yo^  order  the  king  to 
march  troops  againft  them.     You  lay  down  metaphyiic 
proportions  which  infer  univerfal  confequences,  and  then 
you  attempt  to  limit  logic  by  defpotifm.     The  leaders  of 
the  prefent   fyftem  tell  them  of  their   rights,  as   men,  to 
take  fortreffes,  to  murder  guards,  to  feize  on  kings  with- 
out  the  leaft  appearance  of  authority  even  from  the  affem- 
bly, whilft,  as  the  fovereign  legiilative  body,  that  affem- 
bly was  fitting  in  the  name  of  the  nation — ;nd  yet  thefe 
leaders  prefume  to  order  out  the  troops,  which  have  a£ted 
in  thefe  very  diforders,  to  coerce  thoie  who  mail  judge  on 
the  principles,  and  follow  the  examples,  which  have  been 
guarantied  by  their  own  aporobation. 

The 
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The  leaders  teach  the  people  to  abhor  and  rejecl  all 
feodality  as  the  barbarifm  of  tyranny,  and  they  tell  them 
afterwards  how  much  of  that  barbarous  tyraniy  they  are 
to  bear  with  patience.  As  they  are  prodigal  of  light  with 
regard  togrievances,  fo  the  people  find  them  f  paring  in  the 
extreme  with  regard  to  redrefs.  They  know  that  not  only 
certain  quit-rents  and  personal  duties,  which  you  have  per- 
mitted them  to  redeem  (but  have  furnifhed  no  money  for 
the  redemption)  are  as  nothing  to  thofe  burthens  for  which 
you  have  made  no  provilion  at  all.  They  know,  that 
almoft.  the  whole  fyflem  of  landed  property  in  its  origin  is 
feudal;  that  it  is  the  diftribution  of  the  pofleffions  of  the 
original  proprietors,  made  by  a  barbarous  conqueror  to  his 
barbarous  innruments ;  and  that  the  mod  grievous  effecls 
of  theconqueftarethe  land  rents  of  every  kind,  as  without 
queftion  they  are. 

The  peafants,  in  all  probability,  are  the  defcendants  of 
thefe  ancient  proprietors,  Romans  or  Gauls.  But  if  they 
fail,  in  any  degree,  in  the  titles  which  they  make  on  the 
principles  of  antiquaries  and  lawyers,  they  retreat  into  the 
citadel  of  the  rights  of  men.  There  they  find  that  men 
are  equal ;  and  the  earth,  the  kind  and  equal  mother  of 
all,  ought  not  to  be  monopolized  to  fofter  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  any  men,  who  by  nature  are  no  better  than 
themielves,  and  who,  if  they  do  not  labour  for  their 
bread,  are  worfe.  They  find,  that  by  the  laws  of  nature 
the  occupant  and  fubduer  of  the  foil  is  the  true  proprietor  ; 
that  there  is  no  prefcription  againit.  nature  ;  and  that  the 
agreements  (where  any  there  are)  which  have  been  made 
with  their  landlords,  during  the  time  of  flavery,  are  only 
the  effect  of  djurefle  and  force  ;  and  that  when  the  people 
re-entered  into  the  rights  of  men,  thofe  agreements  were 
made  as  void  as  every  thing  elfe  which  had  been  fett'ed 
\mder  the  prevalence  of  the  old  feudal  and  ariftocratic 
tyranny.  They  will  tell  you  that  they  fee  no  difference 
between  an  idler  with  a  hat  and  a  national  cockade,  and 
an  idler  in  a  cowl  or  in  a  rochet.  If  you.  ground  the  title 
to  rents  on  fucceffion  and  prefcription,  they  tell  you, 
from  the  fpeech  of  Mr.  Camus,  publifhed  by  the  national 
afTembly  for  their  information,  that  things  ill  begun  can- 
not avail  themfelves  of  prefcription  ;  that  the  title  of  thefe 
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lords  was  vicious  in  its  origin  ;  and  that  force  is  at  leaft  as- 
bad  as  fraud.  As  to  the  title  by  fuccefiion,  they  will  tell 
you,  that  the  fucceilion  of  thofe  who  have  cultivated  the 
foil  is  the  true  pedigree  of  property,  and  not  rotten  parch- 
ments and  filly  fubft-ttutions ;  that  the  lords  have  enjoyed 
their  ufurpation  too  long ;  and  that  if  they  allow  to  thefe 
lay  mon-s  any  charitable  peniion,  they  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful to  the  bounty  of  the  true  proprietor,  who  is  fo  generous 
towards  afa!fe  cla'mant  to  his  goods. 

When  the  peafants  give  you  back  that  coin  offophiftie 
reafon,  on  which  you  have  fet  your  image  and  fuper- 
cription,  you  cry  it  down  as  bafe  money,  and  tell 
them  you  will  pay  for  the  future  with  French  guards, 
and  dragoons,  and  huffars.  You  hold  up,  to  ch..ftife 
them,  the  fecond-hand  authority  of  a  king,  who  is 
only  the  inflrument  of  deflroying,  without  atiy  power 
of  protecting  either  the  people  or  his  own  perlon. 
Through  him  it  feems  you  will  make  yoUrfelves  obeyed. 
They  anfwer,  You  have  taught  us  that  there  are  no 
gentlemen;  and  which  of  your  principles  teach  us  to 
bow  to  kings  whom  we  have  not  elected  ?  We  know, 
without  your  teaching,  that  lands  were  given  for  the 
fupport  of  feudal  dignities,  feudal  titles,  and  feudal 
offices.  When  you  took  down  the  caufe  as  a  grievance, 
why  mould  the  more  grievous  effe<5t  remain?  As  there 
are  now  no  hereditary  honours,  and  no  diflinguimed 
families,  why  are  we  taxed  to  maintain  what  you  tell 
us  ought  not  to  exift  ?  You  have  fent  down  our  old 
ariftccratic  landlords  in  no  other  character,  and  with 
no  other  title,  but  that  of  exaclors  under  your  au- 
thority. Have  you  endeavoured  to  make  thefe  your 
rent-gatherers  refpeclable  to  us  ?  No.  You  have  lent 
them  to  us  with  their  arms  reverfed,  their  iiiicMs 
broken,  their  impreffes  defaced;  and  fo  '  difplumed, 
degraded,  and  metamorphofed,  fuch  unfeathered  two- 
legged  things,  that  we  no  longer  know  them.  They 
are  Grangers  to  us.  They  do' not  even  go  by  the  names 
of  our  ancient  lords.  Phyncally  they  may  be  the  fame 
men;  though  we  are  not  quite  fare  of  that,  on  your 
new  philofophic  doctrines  of  perfonal  identity.  In  all 
Other  refpeda   they  are   totally  changed.     Vve  do  not 
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fee  why  we  have  not  as  good  a  right  to  refufe  them  their 
rents,  as  you  have  to  abrogate  all  their  honours,  titles, 
and  d.ftin&ions.  This  we  have  never  commifiloned 
yoa  to  do  ;  and  it  is  one  infiance,  among  many  indeed, 
of  your  afTumption  of  undelegated  power.  We  fee  the 
burghers  of  Paris,  through  their  clubs,  their  mobs,  and 
their  national  guards,  directing  you  at  their  pleafure, 
and  giving  that  as  law  to  you,  which,  under  your  au- 
thority, is  tranfmitted  as  law  to  us  Through  you, 
thefe  burghers  drfpofe  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  us  all. 
Why  mould  not  you  attend  as  much  to  the  deiires  of 
the  laborious  hufbandman  with  regard  to  our  rent,  by 
which  we  are  affected  in  the  mod  ferious  manner,  as  you 
do  to  the  demands  of  thefe  mfolent  burghers,  relative 
to  diftmchons  and  titles  of  honour,  by  which  neither 
they  nor  we  are  affected  at  all  ?  But  Ave  find  you  pay 
more  regard  to  their  fancies  than  to  our  necemt-es.  Is 
it  among  the  rights  of  man  to  pay  tribute  to  his  equals  ? 
Before  this  meafure  of  yours,  we  might  have  thought 
we  were  not  perfectly  equal.  We  might  have  enter- 
tained fome  old,  habitual,  unmeaning  prepoffeflion  in 
favour  of  thole  landlords  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive 
with  what  other  view  than  that  ofdeftroying  all  refpect 
to  them,  you  could  have  made  the  law  that  degrades 
them.  You  have  forbidden  us  to  treat  them  with  any 
of  the  old  formalities  of  refpect,  and  now  you  fend  troops 
to  fabre  and  to  bayonet  us  into  a  fubmiffion  to  fear  and 
force,  which  you  did  not  fuffer  us  to  yield  to  the  mild 
authority  of  opinion. 

The  ground  of  fome  of  thefe  arguments  is  horrid  and 
ridiculous  to  all  rational  ears  ;  but  to  the  politicians 
of  metaphyfics  who  have  opened  fchools  for  fophiftry, 
and  made  eitablifhments  for  anarchy,  it  is  folid  and 
conclufive.  It  is  obvious,  that  on  a  mere  confederation 
of  the  right,  the  leaders  in  the  affembly  would  not  in  the 
lead  have  fcrupled  to  abrogate  the  rents  along  with  the 
titles  and  family  enfigns.  It  would  be  only  to  follow  up 
the  principle  of  their  reafonings,  and  to  complete  the 
analogy  of  their  conduct.  But  they  had  newly  pofTeffed 
themxlves  of  a  great  body  of  landed  property  by  connT- 
cation.     They  had  this  commodity  at  market  -9  and  the 
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Market  would  have  been  wholly  deftroyed,  if  they  were1 
to  permit  the  hufbandmen    to  riot  in   the  fpeculations 
with  which  they  fo  freely  intoxicated  themfelves.     The 
only  fecurity  which   property  enjoys   in  any  one   of  its 
defcriptions^   is  from  the  interefts  of  their  rapacity  with 
regard  to  fome  other.     They  have  left  nothing  but  their 
own  arbitrary  pleafure  to  determine  what  property  is  to 
be  protected  and    what   fubverted.     Neither    have  they 
left  any   principle  by  which  any  of  their  municipalities 
can   be  bound    to  obedience ;    or  even    confcientioufly 
obliged  not  to  feparate  from  the  whole,  to  become  inde- 
pendent, or  to  connecl:  itfelf  with  fdme  Other  ftate.     The 
people  of  Lyons,   it  feems,    have   refufed  lately  to  pay 
taxes.     Why  mould  they  not  ?  What  lawful  authority 
is  there  left  to  exa<St  them  ?  The  king  impOied  fome  of 
them.     The  old   ftates,    methodifed  by    orders,    fettled 
the  more  ancient.     They  may  fay  to  the  afTembly,  Who 
are  you,  that  are  not  our  kings,  nor  the  ftates  we  have 
elected,    nor  fit    on  the   principles   on  which  we  have 
elected   you  ?  And  who  are  we,  that  when  we  fee  the 
gabelles  which  you    have    ordered  to  be  paid,    wholly 
ihaken  off,  when  we  fee  the  act  of   difobedience  after- 
wards  ratified  by   yourfelves,  who  are  we,  that  we  are 
not  to  judge  what  taxes  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  pay, 
and  who  are  not  to  avail  Ourfelves  of  the  fame  powers, 
the  validity   of  which  you    have  approved   in    others  ? 
To  this  the  anfwer  is,  We  will  fend  troops.     The  laft 
reafon  of  kings,  is  always  the  firft  with  your  afTembly. 
This  military  aid  may  ferve  for  a  time,  whilft  the  im- 
preffion  of  the  increafe  of  pay  remains,  and  the  vanity 
of  being  umpires   in  all  difputes  is  flattered.     But   this 
weapon  will   map  fhortj    Unfaithful  to  the   hand    that 
employs  it.     The  afTembly  keep  a  fchool   where,  fyfte- 
matically,    and   with    unremitting   perfeverance,     they 
teach  principles*  and  form  regulations  deftruclive  to  all 
fpirit   of  fubordination,    civil   and    military — and   then 
they  expect  that  they  fhall  hold  in  obedience  an  anarchic 
people  by  an  anarchic  army. 

The  municipal  army,  which,  according  to  their  new 
policy,  is  to  balance  this  national  army,  if  confidered  in  it- 
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felf  only,  is  of  a  conflitution  much  more  fimple*  and  in 
every  refpect  lefs  exceptionable.  It  is  a  mere  democratic 
body,  unconnected  with  the  crown  or  the  kingdom; 
armed,  and  trained,  and  officered  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
diftricts  to  which  the  corps  feverally  belong  ;  and  the  per- 
fonal  fervice  of  the  individuals,  who  compofe,  or  the  fine  in 
lieu  of  perfonal  fervice,  are  directed  by  the  fame  authority.* 
Nothing  is  more  uniform.  If,  however,  conudered  in 
any  relation  to  the  crown,  to  the  national  aiTembly,  to 
the  public  tribunals,  or  to  the  other  army,  or  eonfidered 
in  a  view  to  any  coherence  or  connection  between  its  parts, 
it  feems  a  monfler,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  terminate  its 
perplexed  movements  in  fome  great  national  calamity.  It 
is  a  worfe  preservative  of  a  general  conflitution,  than  the 
fyflafis  of  Crete>  or  the  confederation  of  Poland,  or  any 
pther  ill-devifed  corrective  which  has  yet  been  imagined, 
in  the  neceflities  produced  by  an  ill-conflructed  fyftem  of 
government. 

Having  concluded  my  few  remarks  on  the  conflitution 
ofthefupreme  power,  the  executive,  the  judicature,  the 
military,  and  on  the  reciprocal  relation  of  all  thefe  efta- 
blifhments,  I  mail  fay  fomething  of  the  ability  fhewed  by 
your  legiilators  with  regard  to  the  revenue. 

In  their  proceedings  relative  to  this  object,  if  poffible, 
flill  fewer  traces  appear  of  political  judgment  or  finan- 
cial refource.  When  the  ftates  met,  it  feemed  to  be 
the  great  object  to  improve  the  fyftem  of  revenue,  to 
enlarge  its  collection,  to  cleanfe  it  of  oppreflion  and 
vexation,  and  to  eftablifti  it  On  the  moft  folid  footing. 
Great  were  the  expectations  entertained  on  that  head 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  by  this  grand  arrangement 
that  France  was  to  ftand  or  fall ;  and  this  became,  in 
my  opinion,  very  properly,  the  teft  by  which  the  fkili 
and  patriotifm  of  thofe  who  ruled  in  that  affembly  would 
be  tried.     The  revenue  of  the  ftate  is  the  ftate.     In  effect 
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*  I  fee  by  Mr.  Necker'9  account,  that  the  national  guards  of  Paris  have 
received,  over  and  above  the  money  levied  within  their  own  city,  about 
145,000/.  fterlirg  out  cf  the  public  treafure.  Whether  this  be  an  adlua! 
payment  for  the  nine  months  of  their  exirtence,  or  an  ertimate  of  their 
yearly  charge,  I  do  not  clearly  perceive.  It  is  of  no  great  importance,  as 
'  certainly  they  may  take  whatever  they  pleafe. 
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all  depends  upon  it,  whether  for  fupport  or  for  reforma- 
tion.    The  dignity  of  every  occupation  wholly  depends 
upon  the  quantity  and  the  kind  of  virtue  that  may  be 
exerted  in  it.     As  all  great  qualities  of  the  mind  wh  ch 
operate    in    public,  and   are    not   merely   fuffermg    and 
pafftVe,    require  force   for  their   difplay,    I   had    almofh 
faid  for  their  unequivocal  exigence,  the  revenue,  which 
is  the  fpringofall  power,  becomes  in  its  admimftration 
the   fphere  of  every  active  virtue.     Public  virtue,  being 
of    a  nature    magnificent   and  fplendid,    inftituted    for 
great    things,    and    converfant   about     great    concerns, 
requires   abundant  fcope  and   room,  and   cannot  fpread 
and   grow   under    confinement,    and    in    circumftances 
ftraitened,    narrow,   and  fordid.     Through  the  revenue 
alone  the   body  politic   can   a£t   in  its  true   genius  and 
character,  and   therefore   it  will  difplay  juft  as  much   of 
its  collective  virtue,  and  as  much  of  that  virtue  which 
may  chara6terife  thofe  who  move  it,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
its  life  and  guiding  principle,  as  it   is  pofTefled   of  a  juft 
revenue.     For    from    hence,    not    only    magnanimity, 
and     liberality,    and    beneficence,    and    fortitude,    and 
providence,  and  the  tutelary  protection  of  all  good  arts, 
derive  their   food,  and  the   growth  of  their  organs,  but 
continence,  and  felf- denial,  and  labour,   and  vigilance, 
and   frugality,    and  whatever  elfe  there  is  in  which  the 
mind  fhews  itfelf  above  the  appetite,  are  no  where  more 
in  their  proper   element  than   m  the    provifion   and  dif- 
tribution    of  the    public    wealth.     It    is    therefore    not 
without    reafon    that    the    icienCe     of    fpeculative     and 
practical  finance,  which  muft  take  to  its  aid  fo  many 
auxiliary    branches   of  knowledge,    {lands  high   in   the 
eftimation  not   only  of  the   ordinary    fort,    but   of    the 
wifeft  and  beft   men  ;    and   as   this  fcienCe   has    grown 
with   the  progrefs   of  its  obje£t,  the  profperity  and  im- 
provement of  nations  has   generally   encreafed  with  the 
encreafe  of  their  revenues;  and  they  will  both  continue 
to  grow  and  flouriih,    as  long  as  the  balance  between- 
what  is  left  to  ftrenghten  the  efforts  of  indviduals,  and 
what   is  collected  for  the   common   efforts  of  the   ftate, 
bear  to  each  other  a  due  reciprocal  proportion,  and  are 
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kept  in  a  clofe  correfpondence  and  communication, 
And  perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  the  greatnefs  of 
Revenues,  and  to  the  urgency  of  ftate  neceflities, 
that  old  abufes  t  in  the  conftitution  of  finances  are  dis- 
covered, and  their  true  nature  and  rational  theory 
comes  to  be  more  perfectly  underftood  ;  infomuch,  that 
a  fmaller  revenue  might  have  been  more  diurernng  in 
one  period  than  a  far  greater  is  found  to  be  in  another  ; 
the  proportionate  wealth  even  remaining  the  fame. 
In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  French  aflembly  found 
fomething  in  their  revenues  to  preferve,  to  fecure,  and 
"wifely  to  adminifter,  as  well  as  to  abrograte  and  alter. 
Though  their  proud  aflumption  might  juilify'the  fevered 
tefts,  yet  in  trying  their  abilities  on  their  financial 
proceedings,  I  would  only  eonfider  what  is  the  plain 
obvious  duty  of  a  common  finance  minifter,  and  try 
them  upon  that,  and  not  upon  models  of  ideal  perfection. 

The  objects  of  a  financier  are,  then,  to  fecure  an 
ample  revenue ;  to  impofe  it  with  judgment  and  equa- 
lity ;  to  employ  it  oeconomically  ;  3nd  when  necefllty 
obliges  him  to  make  ufe  of  credit,  to  fecure  its  foun- 
dations in  that  inftance,  and  for  ever,  by  the  clearnefs 
and  candour  of  his  proceedings,  the  exacfriefs  of  his 
calculations,  and  the  foltdity  of  his  funds.  On  thefe 
heads  we  may  take  a  fhort  and  dj{lin6f.  view  of  the  merits 
and  abilities  of  thofe  in  the  national  affembly,  who 
have  taken  to  themfelves  the  management  of  this  arduous 
concern.  Far  from  any  encreafe  of  revenue  m  their 
hands,  I  find,  by  a  report  of  M.  Vernier,  from  the 
committee  of  finances,  of  the  fecond  of  Auguft  laft, 
that  the  amount  of  the  national  revenue,  as  compared 
with  its  produce  before  the  revolution,  was  dimmifhed 
by  the  fum  of  two  hundred  millions,  or  eight  milliont 
Jierling  of  the  annual  income,  confiderably  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  ! 

If  this  be  the  refult  of  great  ability,  never  furely  was 
ability  difplayed  in  a  more  diftinguifaed  manner,  or 
with  fo  powerful  an  effe6t.  No  common  folly,  no  vulgar 
incapacity,  no  ordinary  official  negligence,  even  no 
official  crime,  no  corruption,  no  peculation,  hardly  any 
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dire61  hofHlity  which  we  have  feen  in  the  modern  world, 
could  in  fo  fhort  a  time  have  made  fo  complete  an  over- 
throw of  the  finances,  and  with  them,  of  the  ftrengfch 
of  a  great  kingdom.- — Cedd  qui  vcjiram  rempublicam  tan- 
%am  amiftflis  tarn  cito  ? 

The  fophifters  and  declaimers,  as  foon  as  the  afTerrrMy 
met,  began  with  decrying  the  ancient  confutation  .of 
the  revenue  in  many  of  its  moft  effentiai  branches,  iuch 
as  the  public  monopoly  of  fait.  They  changed  it,  as 
truly  as  unwifely,  with  being  ill-contrived,  oppreifi /e, 
and  partial.  This  representation  they  were  not  fatistied 
to  make  ufe  of  in  fpeeches  preliminary  to  fome  plan  of 
reform ;  they  declared  it  in  a  folemn  refolution  or  public 
fentence,  as  it  were  judicially,  paffed  upon  it  ;  and 
this  they  difperfed  throughout  the  nation.  At  the  time 
they  paifed  the  decree,  with  the  fame  gravity  they 
ordered  this  fame  abfurd,  oppreffive,  and  partial  tax  to 
be  paid,  until  they  could  find  a  revenue  to  replace  it. 
The  confequence  was  inevitable.  The  provinces  which 
had  been  always  exempted  from  this  fait  monopoly, 
fome  of  whom  were  charged  w.th  other  contributions, 
perhaps  equivalent,  were  totally  difinclined  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  burthen,  which,  by  an  equal  diit.nbut.on, 
was  to  redeem  the  others.  As  to  the  affembly,  occupied 
as  it  was  with  the  declaration  and  violation  of  the  rights 
of  men,  and  with  their  arrangements  for  general  confu- 
fion,  it  had  neither  leifure  nor  capacity  to  contrive,  nor 
authority  to  enforce  any  plan  of  any  kind  relative  to 
the  replacing  the  tax  or  equalizing  it,  or  compenfating 
the  provinces,  or  for  conducting  their  minds  to  any 
fcherne  of  accommodation  with  the  other  diftri&s  which 
were  to  be  relieved. 

The  people  of  the  fait  provinces,  impatient  under 
taxes  damned  by  the  authority  which  had  directed  their 
payment,  very  foon  found  their  patience  exhaufted. 
They  thought  thernfelves  as  fkilful N  in  demolifhing  as 
the  affembly  could  be.  They  relieved  thernfelves  by  * 
throwing  off  the  whole  burthen.  Animated  by  this 
example,  each  diftricl,  or  part  of  a  diftricl:,  judging 
of  its  own   grievance  by   its    own  feeling,    and  of  its 
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remedy  by  its  own  opinion,  did  as  it  pleafed  with  other 
taxes. 

We  are  next  to  fee  how  they  have  conducted  them- 
felves  in  contriving  equal  impofitions,  proportioned  to 
the  means  of  the  citizens,  and  the  leaft  likely  to  lean 
heavy  on  the  active  capital  employed  in  the  generation 
of  that  private  wealth,  from  whence  the  public  fortune 
muft  be  derived.  By  fuffering  the  feveral  diftricts,  and 
feveral  of  the  individuals  in  each  diftricl:,  to  judge  of 
what  part  of  the  old  revenue  they  might  withhold, 
inftead  of  better  principles  of  equality,  a  new  inequality 
was  introduced  of  the  moll:  oppreffive  kind.  Payments 
were  regulated  by  difpofitions.  The  parts  of  the  king- 
dom which  were  the  moft  fubmiffive,,  the  molt  orderly, 
or  the  moft  affectionate  to  the  commonwealth,  bore  the 
whole  burthen  of  the  ftate.  Nothing  turns  out  to  be 
fo  oppreffive  and  unjuft  as  a  feeble  government.  To 
fill  up  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  old  impositions,  and 
the  new  deficiencies  of  every  kind  which  were  to  be 
expected,  what  remained  to  a  ftate  without  authority  ? 
The  national  affembly  called  for  a  voluntary  benevo- 
lence ;  for  a  fourth  part  of  the  income  of  all  the  citizens, 
to  be  eftimated  on  the  honour  of  thofe  who  were  to  pay. 
They  obtained  fomething  more  than  could  be  rationally 
calculated,  but  what  was,  far  indeed,  from  anfwerable 
to  their  real  necefiities,  and  much  leis  to  their  fond 
expectations.  Rational  people  could  have  hoped  for 
little  from  this  their  tax  in  the  difguife  of  a  benevolence  ; 
a  tax,  weak,  ineffective,  and  unequal ;  a  tax,  by  which 
luxury,  avarice,  and  felfifhnefs,  were  fcreened,  and  the 
load  thrown  upon  productive  capital,  upon  integrity, 
generofity  and  public  fpirit — a  tax  of  regulation  upon 
virtue.  At  length  the  maik  is  thrown  off,  and  they  are 
now  trying  means  (with  little  fuccefs)  of  exacting  their 
benevolence  by  force. 

This  benevolence,  the  ricketty  offspring  of  weaknefs, 
was  to  be  fupported  by  another  refource,  the  twin  bro- 
ther of  the  fame  prolific  imbecility.  The  patriotic  dona- 
tions were  to  make  good  the  failure  of  the  patriotic  con- 
tribution.    John  Doe  was  to  become  fecurity  for  Richard 
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Roe.     By  this  fcheme  they  took  things  of  much  price 
from    the    giver,    comparatively   of  fmall   value   to  the 
receiver  ;  they  ruined  feveral  trades ;  they  pillaged  the 
crown  of  its  ornaments,  the  churches  of  their  plate,  and 
the  people  of  their  perfonal  decorations.     The  invention. 
of  thefe  juvenile  pretenders   to  liberty,    was  in   reality 
nothing  more  than   a    fervile   imitation   of  one    of  the 
pooreft  refources  of  doting    defpotifm.     They   took   an 
old  huge  full-bottomed  perriwig  out  of  the  wardrobe  of 
the  antiquated  frippery  of  Louis  XIV.  to  cover  the  pre- 
mature  baldnefs  of  the  national  aifembly.     They   pro- 
duced this   old-fafhioned    formal    folly,    though  it   had 
been  fo  abundantly  expofed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke 
de  St.  Simon,  if  to  reafonable  men  it  had  wanted  any 
arguments  to  difplay  its  mifchief  and  infufficiency.     A 
device   of  the  fame   kind  was  tried   in  my  memory  by 
Louis  XV.  but   it  anfwered  at  no  time.     However,  the 
neceffities  of  ruinous  wars  were  fome  excufe  for  defperate 
projects.     The  deliberations  of  calamity  are  rarely  wife. 
But  here  was  a  feafon  for  difpofition  and  providence-     It 
was  in  a  time  of  profound   peace,  then  enjoyed  for  five 
years,    and  promising  a  much  longer  continuance,  that 
they  had  recourfe  to  this  defperate  trifling.     They  were 
fure  to  lofe  more  reputation  by  fporting,  in  their  ferious 
fituation,    with    thefe  toys  and  playthings   of  finance, 
which  have  filled  half  their  journals,  than  could  poffibly 
be    compenfated  by  the  poor   temporary    fupply  which 
they   afforded.     It   feemed  as  if  thofe  who  adopted  fuch 
projects  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  circumftances,  or 
Wholly  unequal   to  their  neceffities.      Whatever   virtue 
may   be  in  thefe  devices,  it  is  obvious  that  neither  the 
patriotic   gifts,  nor  the   patriotic  contribution,  can  ever 
be  reforted  to  again.     The  refources  of  public  folly  are 
foon  exhaufled.     The  whole   indeed  of  their  fcheme  of 
revenue  is  to  make,  by  an  artifice,  an  appearance  of  a 
full  refervoir  for  the  hour,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  they 
cut  off  the  fprings  and  living  fountains  of  perennial  fup- 
ply.    The  account  not  long  mice  furniihed  by  Mr.  Nee- 
ker,  was  meant,  without  queftion,  to  be  favourable.     He 
gives   a  flattering  view  of  the  means  of  getting  through 
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the  year;  but  he  expreflfes,  as  it  is  natural  he  flidulcy 
fome  apprehenfion  for  that  which  was  to  fucceed.  On 
this  laft  prognoftic,  inftead  of  entering  into  the  grounds 
of  this  apprehenfion-,  in  order*  by  a  proper  forefight,  to 
prevent  the  prognofticated  evil*  Mr.  Necker  receives  a 
fort  of  friendly  reprimand  from  the  prefident  of  the 
afTembly* 

;  As  to  their  other  fchemes  of  taxation,  it  is  impoflible  to 
fay  any  thing  of  them  with  certainty  ;  becaufe  rhey  have 
not  yet  had  their  operation;  but  nobody  is  fo  fanguine  as  to 
imagine  they  will  fill  up  any  perceptible  part  of  the  wide 
gaping  breach  which   their  incapacity  has  made  in  their 
revenues.     At   prefent   the  ftate  of  their  treafury  finks 
every  day  more   and  more  in  cafh,  and  fwells  more  and 
more  in  fictitious  reprefentation.     When  fo  little  within 
or  without  is  now  found  but  paper,  the  reprefentative  not 
of  opulence  but  of  want,  the  creature  not  of  credit  but  of 
power,  they  imagine  that  our  flourifhing  ftate  in  England 
is  owing  to  that  bank-paper,  and  not  the  bank-paper  to 
the  flourifhing  condition  of  our  commerce,  to  the  folidity 
of  our  credit,  and  to  the  total   exclufion  of  all   idea  of 
power  from  any  part  of  the  tranfaciion.     They  forget  that, 
in    England,  not  one  milling  of  paper-money  of  any  de- 
scription is  received  but  of  choice  ;  that  the  whole  has  had 
its  origin  in  cam  actually  depofited ;  and  that    it  is  con- 
vertible,   at   pleafure,    in  an   inftant,    and  without   the 
fmailefi  lofs   into  cafh  again.     Our  paper  is  of  value  in 
commerce,  becaufe  in  law  it  is  of  none.     It  is  powerful 
on  Change,  becaufe  in  Weftminfter-hall  it   is  impotent. 
In  payment  of  a  debt  of  twenty  fhillings,  a  creditor  may 
refufe  all  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  England.     Nor  is  there 
amongft  us  a  fingle  public  fecurity,  of  any  quality  or  na- 
ture  whatfoever,  that  is  enforced  by  authority.     In  fa€b> 
it  might  be  eafily  fhewn,  that  our  paper  wealth,  inftead 
of  leflening  the  real  coin,  has  a  tendency  to  increafe  it ; 
inftead  of  being  a  fubftitute  for  money,  it  only  facilitates 
its  entry,  its  exit,  and  its  circulation;  that  it  is  the  fym- 
bol   of  profperity,  and  not  the  badge  of  diftrefs.     Never 
was  a  fcarcity  of  cafh,  and  an   exuberance  of  paper,  a 
fubject  of  complaint  in  this  nation. 
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Well !  but  a  lefTening  of  prodigal  expences,  ana  the 
SeeonOmy  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  virtuous  and 
fapient  alTembly,  makes  amends  for  the  loffes  fuftained  in 
the  receipt  of  revenue.  In  this  at  lead  they  have  fulfilled 
the  duty  of  a  financier.  Have  thofe,  who  fay  fo,  looked 
at  the  expences  of  the  national  ufTembly  itfelf  ?  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities, of  the  city  of  Paris  ?  of  the  inCreafed  pay  of 
the  two  armies  ?  of  the  new  police?  of  the  new  judica- 
tures ?  Have  they  even  carefully  compared  the  prefent 
penfidn-lift  with  the  former  ?  Thefe  politicians  have  been 
cruel,  not  ceconomical.  Comparing  the  expences  of  the 
former  prodigal  government  and  its  relation  to  the  then 
revenues  with  the  expences  of  this  new  fyftem  as  oppofed 
to  the  ftate  of  its  new  treafury,  I  believe  the  prefent  will 
be  found  beyond  all  companion  more  chargeable.* 

It  remains  only  to  confider  the  proofs  of  financial  abili- 
ty, furmfhvd  by  the  prefent  French  managers  when  they 
arc  to  raife  [applies  on  credit.  Here  I  am  a  little  at  a  (land; 
for  credit,  properly  fpeaking,  they  have  none.  The  cre- 
dit of  the  ancient  government  was  not  indeed  the  bed  i 
but  they  could  always,  on  fome  terms,  command  money, 
not  only  at  home,  but  from  moil:  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
where  a  furplus  capital  was  accumulated  ;  and  the  credit 
of  that  government  improving  daily.  The  eftablifhment 
of  a  fyftem  of  liberty  would  of  courfe  be  fuppofed  to  give  it 
hew  ftrerigth ;  and  fo  it  would  actually  have  done,  if  a 
fyftem  of  liberty  had  been  eftablifhed.  What  offers  has 
their  government  of  pretended  liberty  had  from  Holland, 
from  Hamburgh,  from  Switzerland,  from  Genoa,  from 
England,  for  a  dealing  in  their  paper  ?  Why  (hould  thefe 

H  h  nations, 

*  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  I  have  but  lightly  touched  (my  plan 
demanded  nothing  more)  on  the  condition  of  the  French  finances,  as 
connected  with  the  demands  upon  them.  If  I  had  intended  to  do  other- 
wife,  the  materials  in  my  hands  for  fuch  a  tafk  are  not  altogether  perfect; 
On  this  fubjedr.  I  refer  the  reader  to  M.  de  Calcnne's  work  ;  and  the  tre- 
mendous dilplay  that  he  has  made  of  the  havock  and  devaluation  in  the 
public  ell  ate,  and  in  al!  the  affairs  of  France,  cauied  by  the  prefumptuoua 
good  intentions  bf  ignorance  and  incapacity.  Such  effects,  thofe  caules 
will  always  produce.  Looking  over  that  account  with  a  pretty  ftrict  eye, 
and,  with  perhaps  too  much  rigour  deducting  every  thing  which  may  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  a  financier  out  of  place,  who  might  be  fuppoled 
by  his  enemies  defirous  of  making  the  moft  of  his  caufe,  1  believe  it  will 
be  found,  that  a  more  falutary  leffon  of  caution  againrl  the  daring  fpirit  ot 
innovators  than  what  has  been  fupplied  at  the  expence  of  France,  geven 
was  at  any  time  furnifhed  to  mankind. 
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nations  of  commerce  and  ceconomy  enter  into  any  pecuni* 
ary  dealings  with  a  people  who  attempt  to  reverfe  the  very 
nature  of  things;  amongfl  whom  they  fee  the  debtor  pre- 
{bribing,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  medium  of  his 
Colvency  to  the  creditor;  discharging  one  of  his  engage- 
ments with  another ;  turning  his  very  penury  into  his 
refource ;  and  paying  his  interefl  with  his  rags  ? 

Their  fanatical   confidence    in    the    omnipotence    of 
church  plunder,  has  induced  thefe  philosophers  to  over- 
look all  care  of  the  public   eflate,  jufl  as  the  dream  of 
the   philofopher's   {lone  induces  dupes,  under  the  more 
plaunble    delufion  of  the    hermetic  art,    to    neglect  all 
rational    means    of    improving    their    fortunes.     With 
thefe    philofophic    financiers,    this    univerfal    medicine 
made   of  church  mummy  is  to  cure  all  the  evils  of  the 
flate.     Thefe  gentlemen  perhaps  do  not  believe  a  great 
deal  in   the   miracles   of  piety  ;  but   it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, that  they    have    an     undoubted    faith    in    the 
prodigies    of    facrilege.     Is  there   a   debt   which   prefTes 
them — hTue  affignats. — Are   compenfations  to  be  made, 
or   a   maintenance    decreed  to   thofe    whom    they  have 
robbed  of  their  freehold  in  their  office,  or  expelled  from 
their  profeflion — Affignats. — Is   a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out — 
Affi 'gnats. — If  fixteen  millions  flerling  of  thefe  afjignats, 
forced  on  the  people,    leave   the  wants  of  the  flate   as 
urgent  as  ever — ifTue,  fays  one,  thirty  millions  flerling 
of  aOtgnats — fays  another,  iflue  fourefcore  millions  more 
of  afh 'gnats.      The  only   difference  among  their  financial 
Factons  is  on  the  greater  or  the  letter  quantity  of  affignats 
to    be    impofed  on  the  public  fufferance.     They   are  all 
profefTors  of  afjignats.     Even  thofe,  whofe  natural  good 
fenfe  and  knowledge  of  commerce,    net    obliterated  by 
philosophy,  furnifh    decifive  arguments  againfl  this  de- 
luiion,    conclude    their   arguments,    by    proponng    the 
emiuion     of    affignats.       I    fuppofe   they     mud   talk    of 
a/ft  gnats,    as   no  other   language    would  be  underflood. 
AH    experience   of  their  inefficacy  does  not  in  the   lead 
difcourage   them.     Are  the  old   afjignats    depreciated  at 
market  ?    What  is    the  remedy  ?    IfTue  new   afjignats. — 
fi/kais    ft   mala.lia,    opini  atria,     non   vu/t  Je  gar  ire,    quid- 
illi  facer?  f  affignare — tofita  affignare  ;   enfuita   affignare. 
The  word  is  a  trifle  altered.     The  Latin  of  your  prefenl 
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doctors  may  be  better  than  that  of  your  old  comedy ; 
their  wifdom,  and  the  variety  of  their  resources,  are 
the  fame.  They  have  not  more  notes  in  their  long  than 
the  cuekow  ;  though,  far  from  the  foftnefs  of  that 
harbinger  of  fummer  and  plenty,  their  voice  is  as  harm 
and  as  ominous  as  that  of  the  raven. 

Who  but  the  mod  defperate  adventurers  in  philofophy 
and  finance  could  at  all  have  thought  of  deftroymg 
the  fettled  revenue  of  the  ftate,  the  fole  fecurity  for  the 
public  credit,  in  the  hope  of  rebuilding  it  with  the  ma- 
terials of  confiscated  property  !  If,  however,  an  exceiftve 
zeal  for  the  ftate  mould  have  led  a  pious  and  venerable 
prelate  (by  anticipation  a  father  of  the  church*)  to  pil- 
lage his  own  order,  and  for  the  good  of  the  church  and 
people,  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  place  of  grand  financier 
of  confifcation,  and  comptroller-general  of  faenlege, 
he  and  his  coadjutors  were,  in  my  opinion,  bound  to 
mew,  by  their  fubfequent  conduct,  that  they  knew 
fomething  of  the  office  they  aflumed.  When  they 
had  refolved  to  appropriate  to  the  Fife,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  landed  property  of  their  conquered  country, 
it  was  their  bufinefs  to  render  their  bank  a  real  fund  of 
credit,  as  far  as  fuch  a  bank  was  capable  of  becoming  fo. 

To  eftabhm  a  current  circulating  credit  upon  any 
Land-bank ,  under  any  circumftances  whatfoever,  has 
hitherto  proved  difficult  at  the  very  lead.  The  attempt 
has  commonly  ended  in  bankruptcy.  But  when  the 
affembly  were  led,  through  a  contempt  of  moral,  to  a 
defiance  of  ceconomical  principles,  it  might  at  leaft 
have  been  expected,  that  nothing  would  be  omitted  on 
their  part  to  leffen  this  difficulty,  to  prevent  any  ag- 
gravation of  this  bankruptcy.  It  might  be  expected, 
that  to  render  your  Land-bank,  tolerable,  every  means 
would  be  adopted  that  could  difplay  opennefs  and  can- 
dour in  the  ftatement  of  the  fecurity  ;  every  thing  which 
could  aid  the  recovery  of  the  demand.  To  take  things 
in  their  moil  favourable  point  of  view,  your  condition 
was  that  of  a  man  of  a  large  landed  eftate,  which  he 
wifhed  to  difpofe  of  for  the  difcharge  of  a  debt,  and  the 
fupply  of  certain  fervices.  Not  being  able  inftantly  to 
feilj  you   wifned  to  mortgage.     What  would   a  man  of 
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fair  intentions,  and  a  commonly  clear  underflanding* 
do  in  fuch  circumftances  ?  Ought  he  not  firfl  to  afcertam 
the  grofs  value  of  the  eftate ;  the  charges  of  its  ma- 
nagement and  difpolitton ;  the  incumbrances,  perpetual 
and  temporary,  of  all  kinds  that  affect  it ;  then,  (Ink- 
ing a  net  furplus,  to  calculate  the  juft  value  of  the 
fecurity?  When  that  furplus  (the  only  fecurity  to  the 
creditor)  had  been  clearly  afcertained,  and  properly 
vefced  m  the  hands  of  truflees  ;  then  he  would  indicate 
the  parcels  to  be  fold,  and  the  time,  and  conditions  of 
fale  ;  after  this,  he  would  admit  the  public  creditor, 
if  he  chofe  it,  to  fubferibe  his  ftock  into  this  new 
fund  ;  or  he  might  receive  propofals  for  an  afjlgnat  from 
thofe  who  would  advance  money  to  purchafe  this  fpeciea 
of  fecurity. 

This  would  be  to  proceed  like  men  of  bufinefs,  me- 
thodically and  rationally  ;  and  on  the  only  principles  of 
public  and  private  credit  that  have  an  exiftence.  The 
dealer  would  then  know  exaclly  what  he  purchafed  \ 
and  the  only  doubt  which  could  hang  upon  his  mind 
would  be,  the  dread  of  the  refumption  of  the  fpoil, 
which  one  day  might  be  made  (perhaps  with  an  addi- 
tion of  punifhment)  from  the  facnlegicus  gripe  of  thofe 
execrable  wretches  who  could  become  purchafers  at  the 
auction  of  their  innocent  feilow-citizens,. 

An  open  and  exa£t  ftatement  of  the  clear  value  of 
the  property,  and  of  the  time,  the  circumftances,  and 
the  place  of  fale,  were  all  neceffary  to  efface,  as  much 
as  pofrlble,  the  ftigma  that  has  hitherto  been  branded 
on  every  kind  of  j^and-bank.  It  became  neceffary  on 
another  principle,  that  is,  on  account  of  a  pledge  of 
faith  previoully  given  on  that  fubject,  that  their  future 
fidelity  in  a  ilippery  concern  might  be  eftablifhed  by 
their  adherence  to  their  firft  engagement.  When  they 
had  finally  determined  on  a  ftate  refource  from  church 
Booty,  they  came,  on  the  the  14th  of  April,  1790?  to 
a  fol  mn  resolution  on  the  fubjecl: ;  and  pledged  them- 
felves  to  their  country,  <e  that  in  the  flatement  of  the 
**  public  charges  for  each  year  there  fhould  be  brought 
<e  to  account  a  mm  fufficient  for  defraying  the  expences 
i(  of  the  R.  C.  A.  religion,  the '  fupport  of  the  minifters 
*;<  at  the  altars,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  pennons  to 
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iC  the  ecclenaillcs,  fecular  as  well  as  regular,  of  the 
6C  -one  and  of  the  other  fex,  in  order  that  the  rjlates  and 
(e  goals  which  are  at  the  difpojal  of  the  nation  may  be 
"  dij engaged  of  all  charges,  and  employed  by  the  reprc- 
<f  fentatives,  or  the  legijlative  body,  to  the .  great  and 
(C  mofl  pr effing  exigencies  of  the  jlate"  They  further 
engaged,  on  the  fame  day,  that  the  fum  necefTary  for 
the  year  179 1  fhould  be  forthwith  determined. 

In  this  reiblution  they  admit  it  their  duty  to  fnow 
diftinotly  the  expence  of  the  above  objects,  which,  by 
other  relolutions,  they  had  before  engaged  Ihould  be 
firft  iti  the  order  of  proviflon.  They  admit  that  they 
ougb1-  to  fhew  the  eftate  clear  and  difengaged  of  all 
charges,  and  that  they  ihould  fhew  it  immediately. 
Have  they  done  this  immediately,  or  at  any  time  ? 
Have  they  ever  furnifhed  a  rent-roll  of  the  immoveable 
eftates,  or  given  in  an  inventory  of  the  moveable  effech 
which  they  confiscate  to  their  aflignats  ?  In  what  man- 
ner they  can  fulfil  their  engagements  of  holding  out  to 
public  fervice  "  an  eftate  difengaged  of  all  charges," 
without  authenticating  the  value  of  the  eftate,  or  the 
quantum  of  the  charges,  I  leave  it  to  their  Englifh 
admirers  to  explain.  Inftantly  upon  this  afturance,  and 
previously  to  any  one  ftep  towards  making  it  good,  they 
iffue,  on  the  credit  of  fo  handfome  a  declaration,  fixteen 
millions  fterling  of  their  paper.  This  was  manly.  Who, 
after  this  mafterly  ftroke,  can  doubt  of  their  abilities 
in  finance  ?  But  then,  before  any  other  emiffion  of  thefe 
financial  indulgences,  they  took  care  at  leaft  to  make 
good  their  original  promife.  If  fuch  eftimate,  either  of 
the  value  of  the  eftate  or  the  amount  of  the  incum- 
brances, has  been  made,  it  has  efcaped  me-  I  never 
heard  of  it- 

At  length  they  have  fpoken  out,  and  they  have  made 
a  full  difcovery  of  their  abominable  fraud,  in  holding 
out  the  church  lands  as  a  fecurity  for  any  debts  or  anys 
fervice  whatfoever.  They  rob  only  to  enable  them  to"' 
cheat  ;  but  in  a  very  Ihort  time  they  defeat  the  ends 
both  of  the  robbery  and  the  fraud,  by  making  out  ac- 
counts for  other  purpofes,  which  blow  up  their  whole 
apparatus  of  force  and  of  deception.  I  am  obliged  to 
M-  de  Calonne  for  his  reference  to  the  document  which 
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proves  this  extraordinary  fact  :  it  had,  by  fome  means, 
efcaped  me.  Indeed  it  was  not  necefTary  to  make  out 
my  afTertion  as  to  the  breach  of  faith  on  the  declaration 
of  the  14th  of  April  1790.  By  a  report  of  their  Com- 
mittee it  now  appears,  that  the  charge  of  keeping  up 
the  reduced  ecclenaflical  efiablifhments;  and  other  expen- 
ces  attendant  on  religion,  and  maintaining  the  religious 
of  both  fexes,  retained  or  penfioned,  and  the  other  con- 
comitant expences  of  the  fame  nature,  which  they  have 
brought  upon  themfelves  by  this  convuifion  in  property, 
exceeds  the  income  of  the  eftates  acquired  by  it  in  the 
enormous  fum  of  two  millions  fterling  annually  ;  beiides 
a  debt  of  feven  millions  and  upwards.  Thefe  are  the 
calculating  powers  of  impofture  !  This  is  the  finance  of 
philofophy  I  This  is  the  refult  of  all  the  delufions  held 
out  to  engage  a  miferable  people  in  rebellion,  murder, 
and  facnlege,  and  to  make  them  prompt  and  zealous 
inftruments  in  the  ruin  of  their  country  \  Never  did  a 
flate,  in  any  cafe,  enrich  itfelf  by  the  conhfeations  of 
the  citizens.  This  new  experiment  has  fucceeded  like  all 
the  reft.  Every  honeft  mind,  every  true  lover  of  liberty 
and  humanity  muft  rejoice  to  find  that  injuftice  is  not 
always  good  policy,  nor  rapine  the  high  road  to  riches. 
I  fubjoin  with  pleafure,  in  a  note,  the  able  and  fpirited 
obfervations  of  M.  de  Calonne  on  this  fubjeel:.* 

In  order  to  perfuadethe  world  of  the  bottomlefs  refource 
of  ecclenaftical  confifcation,  the  aflembly  have  proceeded 
to  other  confifcat ions  of  eftates  in  offices,  which  could  not 
be  done  with  any  Common  colour  without  being  com- 
penfated  out  of  this  grand  confifcation  of  landed  property. 
They  have  thrown  upon  this  fund,  which  was  to  fhew  a 
furplus,  difengaged  of  all  charges,  a  new  charge;  namely, 
the  compenfation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  difbanded  judi- 
cature ; 

*  "  Ce  n'eft  point  a  l'afiemblee  entiere  queje  m'addreffe  ici  ;  je  ne 
parle  qu'a  ceux  qui  Fegarent,  en  lui  cachant  fous  des  gazes  feduifantes  le 
but  ou  ils  l'eutrianent.  C'eft  a  eux  que  je  dis :  votre  objet,  vous  n'en 
difconviendrez  pas,  c'eft  d'oter  tout  efpoir  au  clerge,  &  deconfommer  ia 
ruine  ;  c'eft-la,  en  ne  vous  foupconnant  d'aucune  combinaifon  de  cupidite, 
iJ'aucun  regard  fur  le  jeu  des  eitets  publics,  c'eft-la  ce  qu'on  doit  croire 
que  vous  avez  en  vue  dans  la  terrible  operation  que  vous  propolez  ;  c'elt 
ce  qui  doit  en  etre  le  fruit.  Mais  le  peuple  que  vous  y  interefiez,  quel 
avantagepeut-ii  y  trouvef?  En  vousfervaot  fansceffede  lui,  que  Bites  vous. 
pouriui?  Rien,'  abfolument  rien;  &,  au  contr?.rie,  vous  fakes  ce :  qui  ne 
conduit  qua  1'accabkr  de  jiauvelks  charges.    Yeus  avez  rejete,  a  ion 
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cature;  and  of  all  fuppreiTed  offices  and  eflates;  a  charge 
which  I  cannot  afcertain,  but  which  unqueftionably 
amounts  to  many  French  millions.  Another  of  the  new 
charges,  is  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thou^ 
fand  pounds  fterling,  to  be  paid  (if  they  choofe  to  keep 
faith)  by  daily  payments,  for  the  intereft  of  the  firft  aflig- 
nats.  Have  they  ever  given  themfelves  the  trouble  to 
ftate  fairly  the  expence  of  the  management  of  the  church 
lands  in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities,  to  whofe  care, 
{kill,  and  diligence,  and  that  of  their  legion  of  unknown 
under  agents,  they  have  chofen  to  commit  the  charge  of 
the  forfeited  eflates,  and  the  confequence  of  which  had 
been  fo  ably  pointed  out  by  the  bifhop  of  Nancy. 

But  it  is  unneceiTary  to  dwell  on  thefe  obvious  heads 
of  incumbrance.  Have  they  made  out  any  clear  ftate 
of  the  grand  incumbrance  of  all,  I  mean  the  whole  of 
the  general  and  municipal  eftablifhments  of  all  forts, 
and  compared  it  with  the  regular  income  by  revenue  ? 
Every  deficiency  in  thefe  becomes  a  charge  on  the 
confilcated  eftate,  before  the  ci  editor  can  plant  his 
cabbages  on  an  acre  of  church  property.  There  is  no 
other  prop  than  this  confifcation  to  keep  the  whole 
ftate  from  tumbling  to  the  ground.  In  this  fitaation 
they  have  purpofely  covered  all  that  they  ought  induf- 
trioufly  to  have  cleared,  with  a  thick  fog ;  and  then, 
blindfold  themfelves,  like  bulls  that  fhut  their  eyes 
when  they  pufh,  they  drive,  by  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onets, their  flaves,  blindfolded  indeed  no  worfe  than 
their  lords,  to  take  their  fictions  for  currencies,  and 
to  fwallow  down  paper  pills  by  thirty-four  millions  fter- 
ling  at  a  dofe.  Then  they  proudly  lay  in  their  claim 
to  a  future  credit,  on  failure  of  all  their  paft  engage- 
ments, and  at  a  time  when  (if  in  fuch  a  matter  any 

thing 

prejudice,  une  offre  de  400  millions,  dont  l'acceptation  pouvoit  devenir 
un  moyen  de  foulagement  en  fa  faveur  ;  &  a  cette  refiource,  aun*i  profita- 
ble que  legitime,  vous  avez  fubftitue  une  injustice  ruineufe,  qui,  de  votre 
pro,  re  aveu,  charge  le  trei'or  public,  &  par  confequent  le  peuple,  d'ua 
furcroit  de  depenfe  annuelie  de  50  millions  au  moins,  &  d'un  rembourfe* 
roent  de  15©  millions. 

**  Maiheureux  peuple,  voila  ce  que  vous  vaut  en  dernier  refultat  l'ex» 
propriation  de  I'Eglile,  &  la  durete  des  decrets  taxateurs  du  traitement 
des  miniibes  d'une  religion  bienfaifante  ;  &  deformais  ils  feront  a  votre 
charge  leurs  charges  foulageoient  les  pauvresi  &  vous  allez  etre  impofes 

pour   fubvenir  a  leur  entretien  !" De  FEtat  de  k  France,  p.  Si.  See 

alf'o  p.  94,  and  the  following  pages. 
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tiling  can  be  clear)  it  is  clear  that  the  furplus  eftateS 
will  never  anfwer  even  the  firft  of  their  mortgages,    I 
mean  that  of  the  four  hundred  million  (or  fixteen  mil- 
lions fieri ing)  of  affi gnats.     In  all   this  procedure  I   can 
dacern  neither  the  folid  fenfe  of  plain-dealing,  nor  the 
fubtle    dexterity    of   ingenious    fraud.      The    objection 
within  the    affembly  to  pulling   up   the    flood-gates   for 
this   inundation    of  fraud,    are  unanfwered  ;    but  they 
are   thoroughly  refuted   by  an  hundred  thoufand  finan- 
ciers in   the  ftreet-     Thefe  are  the  numbers   by    which 
the     metaphyfic    arithmeticians     compute.      Thefe   are 
the  grand  calculations  on  which   a  philosophical  public 
credit    is  founded   in  France      They  cannot   raife  fup^ 
plies;  but  they  can   raife  mobs;      Let   them  rejoice  m 
the   applaufes   of  the   club  at  Dundee,  for  their  wifdom 
and    patnotifm   in    having  thus  applied  the  plunder  of 
the  citizens   to   the   fervice  of  the  itate.     I   hear  of  no 
addrefs  upon  this  fubjecl:  from  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  ;  though  their  approbation  would  be  of  a  little 
more  weight  in  the  fcale  of  credit  than  that  of  the  club  at 
Dundee.     But,  to  do  juftSce  to  the  club>  I  believe   the 
gentlemen  who  compofe  it  to  be  wifer  than  they  appear ; 
that  they  will  be  lefs   liberal   of  their  money  than  of  their 
addreffes ;  and  that   they  would  not   give  a  dog's-ear  of 
their  raoft  rumpled  and  ragged  Scotch  paper  for  twenty  of 
your  faired  affignats. 

Early  in  this  year  the  afTembly  iffued  paper  to  the 
amount  of  fixteen  millions  fterling :  What  muft  have 
been  the  ftate  into  which  the  affembly  has  brought  youf 
affairs,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  fo  vaft  a  fupply  has 
been  hardly  perceptible  ?  This  paper  alfo  felt  an  almoft 
immediate  depreciation  of  five  per  cent,  which  in  little 
time  came  to  about  feven.  The  effecl:  of  thefe  affignats 
on  the  receipt  of  the  revenue  is  remarkable.  Mr-  Necker 
found  that  the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  who  received 
in  coin,  paid  the  treafury  in  affignats.  The  collectors 
made  feven  per  cent,  by  thus  receiving  in  money,  and 
accounting  in  depreciated  paper.  It  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  forefee,  that  this  muft  be  inevitable.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  the  lefs  embarramng.  Mr.  Necker  was  obliged 
(I  believe,  for  a  considerable  part,  in  the  market  of 
London)  to  buy   gold  and  filver   for  the  mint,   which 
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*tm6unted  to  about  twelve  thoufand  pounds  above  the  valtl© 
of  the  commodity  gained.     That  minifter  was  of  opinion, 
that  whatever  their  fecret  nutritive  virtue  might  be;  the  ftate 
could  not  live  upon  affignats  alone;  that  fome  real  filver  was 
neceflary^particulariy  for  the  fat isf action  of  thofe,  who  hav- 
ing iron  in  their  hands,   were  not  likely  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  for  patience,  when  they  Ihould  perceive  that  whilft  art 
inCreafe  of  pay  was  held  out.  to  them  in  real  money,  it  was 
again  to  be  fraudulently   drawn. back  by  depreciated  paper- 
The  minifter,  in  this  very  natural  diftrefs,  applied  to  the 
affembly,  that  they  fhould  order  the  collectors  to  pay  in  fpe- 
cie  what  in  fpecie  they  had  received.     It  could  not   efcape 
him,  that  if  the  treafury  paid  3  per  cent,  for  the  ufe  of  a  cur- 
rency, which  fhould  be  returned  feven  per  cent,  worfe  than 
the  minifter  iflued  it,  fuch  a  dealing  could  not  very  greatly 
tend  to  enrich  the  public.     The  affembly  took  no  notice  of 
his  recommendation.     They  were  in  this  dilemma- — If  they 
continued  to  receive  the  affignats,  cafh  muft  become  an  alien 
to  their  treafury :  If  the  treafury  Ihould  refufe  thofe  paper 
amulets,  or  Ihould  difcouritenance  them  in  any  degree,  they 
muft  deftroy  the  credit  of  their  fole   refouree.     They  feerti 
then  to  have  made  their  option  ;  and  to  have  given  fome 
fort  of  credit  to  their  paper  by  taking  it  themfelves  ;  at  the 
fame  time  in  their  fpeeches  they  made  a  fort  of  fwaggering 
declaration,    fomething,   I   rather  think,    above  legiflative 
competence;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  difference  in  value  be- 
tween metallic  money  and  their  affignats.     This  was  a  good, 
flout  proof  article  of  faith,  pronounced  under  an  anathema, 
by  the  venerable  fathers  of  this  philofophic  fynod.      Gredat 
who  wil!^— certainly  not  'Judaus  Apella. 

A  noble  indignation  nfes  in  the  minds  of  your  popular  lead- 
ers, on  hearing  the  magic  lanthorn  in  their  fhew  of  finance 
compared  to  the  fraudulent  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Law.  They 
cannot  bear  to  hear  the  fands  of  his  Miffifippi  compared  with 
the  rock  of  the  church,  on  which  they  build  their  fyftem. 
Pray  let  them  fupprefs  this  glorious  fpint,  until  they  {hew  to 
the  world  what  piece  of  folid  ground  there  is  for  their  affignats, 
which  they  have  not  pre-occupied  by  Other  charges.  They 
do  injuftice  to  that  great,  mother  fraud,  to  compare  it  with 
their  degenerate  imitation.  It  is  not  true,  that  'Law  built 
folely  on  a  fpeculition  concerning  theMiffifippi.  He  added 
the  Eaft -India  trade  ;  he  added  the  African  trade ;  he  added 
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the  farms  of  aH  the  farmed  revenue  of  France.     All  thefe  to- 
gether unqueflionably  could  not  fupport  the  ftriiciure  which 
the  public  enthufiafm,  not  he,  chore  to  build  upm  thefe  hafes. 
But  thefe  were,  however,  in  comparison,  generous  delufions. 
They  fuppofed,   and  they  aimed  at  an  mcreafe  of  the  com- 
merce of  France.  They  opened  to  it  the  whole  range  ofthe  two 
hemifpheres.     They  did  not  think  of  feeding  France  from  its 
pwn  fubftance.     A  grand  imagination  found  in  this  flight  of 
commerce  fometh.ng  to  captivate.     It   was  wherewithal  to 
dazzle  the  eye  of  an  eagle.     It  was  not  made  to  entice  the 
fmeil  of  a  mole,  nuzzling  and  burying  himfelf  m  his  mother 
•earth,  as  yours  is.     Men  were  not  then  quite  fhrunk  from 
their  natural  dimensions  by  a  degrading  and  fordid  philofo- 
iphy,  and  fitted  for  low  and  vulgar  deceptions.   Above  all  re- 
member, that  in  impofingon  the  imagination,  the  then  ma- 
nagers ofthe  fyftem  made  a  compliment  to  the  freedom  of  men. 
In  their  fraud  there  was  no  mixture  of  force.  This  was  reierved 
to  our  time,  to  quench  the  little  glimmerings  of  reaion  which 
might  break  in  upon  the  folid  darknefsof  this  enlightened  age. 
On  recollection,  I  have  faid  nothing  of  a  fcheirie  of  finance 
which  may  be  urged  in  favour  ofthe  abilities  of  thefe  gentle- 
men, and  which  has  been  introduced  with  great  pomp,  though 
mot  yet  finally  adopted  in  the  national  aflembly.  It  comes  with 
fomething  folid  in  aid  of  the  credit  of  the  paper  circulation  ; 
and  much  has  been  faid  of  its  utility  and  its  elegance.  I  mean 
the  project  for  coining  into  money  the  bells  ofthe  fuppreffed 
churches.     This  is  their  alchymy.     There   are   fome  follies 
which  baffle  argument;  which  go  beyond  ridicule;  and  which 
excite  no  feeling  in  us  but  difguft;  and  therefore  I  fay  no 
more  upon  it. 

It  is  as  little  worth  remarking  any  farther  upon  all  their 
drawing  and  re-drawing,  on  their  circulation  for  putting  off 
the  evil  day,  on  the  play  between  the  treafury  and  the  Caijfe 
d'Efcompte,  and  on  all  thefe  old  exploded  contrivances  of 
mercantile  fraud,  now  exalted  into  policy  of  ftate.  The  reve- 
nue will  not  be  trifled  With.  The  prattling  about  the  rights 
of  men  will  not  be  accepted  in  payment  for  a  bifcmt  or  a 
pound  of  gunpowder.  Here  then  the  metaphylicians  deicend 
from  their  airy  peculations,  and  faithfully  follow  examples. 
What  examples?  the  examples  of  bankrupts.  But,  defeated, 
baffled,  difgraced,  when  their  breath,  their  ftrength,  their  in- 
ventions, their  fancies  defert  them,  their  confidence  ftill 
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maintains  its  ground.  In  the  manifest  failure  of  their  abilities 
they  take  credit  for  their  benevolence.  When  the  revenue 
difappears  in  their  hands,  they  have  the  prefumption,  in 
fooie  of  their  late  proceedings,  to  value  themfelves  on  the  re- 
lief given  to  the  people.  They  did  not  relieve  the  people.  If 
they  entertained  fuch  intentions,  why  did  they  order  the  ob- 
noxious taxes  to  be  paid  ?  The  people  relieved  themfelves  in 
fpite  of  the  asTembly. 

But  waving  all  difcuffion  on  the  parties,  who  may  claim 
the  merit  of  this  fallacious  relief,  has  there  been,  in  effect, 
any  relief  to  the  people  in  any  form  ?  Mr.  Bailiy,  one  of  the 
grand  agents  of  paper  circulation,  lets  you  into  the  nature  of 
this  relief.  His  fpeechto  the  national  aflembly  contained  an 
high  and  laboured  panegyric  on  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  for 
the  constancy  and  unbroken  refolution  with  which  they  have 
borne  their  diflrefs  and  mifery.  A  fine  piclure  of  public  feli- 
city !  What  !  great  courage  and  unconquerable  firmnefs  of 
mind  to  endure  benefits,  and  fuftain  redrefs !.  One  would 
think  from  the  fpeech  of  this  learned  Lord  Mayor,  that  the 
Paniians,  for  this  twelvemonth  pad,,  had  been  fuffenng  the 
straits  of  i'ome  dreadful  blockade  ;  that  Henry  the  Fourth  had 
been  {topping  up  the  avenues  to  their  fupply,  and  Sully 
thundering  with  his  ordnance  at  the  gates  of  Paris ;  when 
in  reality  they  are  besieged  by  no  other  enemies  than  their 
own  madnefs  and  folly,  their  own  credulity  and  perverfenefs. 
But  Mr.  Bailiy  will  fooner  thaw  the  eternal  ice  of  his  atlantic 
regions,  than  restore  the  central  heat  to  Paris, whilst  it  remains 
"  fmitten  with  the  cold,  dry,  petrifick  mace"  of  a  falfe  and 
unfeeling  philofophy.  Some  time  after  this  fpeech,  that  is  on 
the  thirteenth  of  lait  August,  the  fame  magistrate,  giving  an 
account  of  his  government  at  the  bar  of  the  fame  aflembly, 
exprefles  himfelf  as  follows  :  "  In  the  month  of  July  1789," 
[the  period  of  everlasting  commemoration]  "•  the  finances 
of  the  city  of  Paris  were  yet  in  good  order ;  the  expendi- 
ture was.  counterbalanced  by  the  receipt,  and  file  had  at 
that  time  a  million  [forty  thoufand  pounds  fterling]  in 
bank.  The  expences  which  fhe  has  been  constrained  to  in- 
cur, fubfequent  to  the  revolution,  amount  to  2,500,000 
livres.  From  thefe  expences,  and  the  great  falling  off  in 
the  product  of  the  free  gifts,  not  only  a  momentary  but  a 
total  want  of  money  has  taken  place."  This  is  the  Paris 
upon  whole  nourifrirnenta  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  year,  fucii 
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jmmenfe  funis,  drawn  from  the  vitals  of  all  France,  has  beea 
expended.     As  long  as  Paris  (lands  in  the  place  of  ancient 
Rome,  fo  long  Ihe  will  be  maintained  by  thefubjecl:  provinces. 
Jt  is  an  evil  inevitably  attendant  on  the  dominion  of  fovereign 
democratic  republics.     As  it  happened  in  Rome,  it  may  fur- 
vive  that  republican  domination  which  gave  rife  to  it.  In  that 
cafe  defpotifm.  itfelf  muft  fubmit  to  the  vices  of  popularity. 
Rome,  under  her  emperors,  united  the  evils  of  both  fyftems; 
and  this  unnatural  combination  was  one  great  caufeof  her  ruin. 
To  tell  the  people  that  they  are  relieved  by  the  dilapidation 
of  their   public  eftate,  is  a  cruel  and  infolent  impofition. 
Statefmen,  before  they  valued  themfelves  on  the  relief  given 
to  the  people,  by  the  deftruclion  of  their  revenue,  ought  firft 
to  have  carefully  attended  to  the  folution  of  this  problem  :«*»-< 
Whether  it  be  more  advantageous  to  the  people  to  pay  confi- 
derably,  and  to  gain  in  proportion;  or  to  gam  little  or  no- 
thing, and  to  bedilburthenedofall  contribution  ?  My  mind 
is  made  up  to  decide  in  favour  of  the   firft   propohton. 
Experience  is  with  me,  and,  I  believe,  the  befl  opinions 
alfo.     To  keep  a  balance  between  the  power  of  acquilition 
on  the  part  of  the  fubjecl,  and  the  demands  he  is  to  anfwer 
on  the  part  of  the  date,  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  fkili  of 
a  true  politician.     The  means  of  acquifiticn  are  prior  in  time 
and  in  arrangement,     Good   order  is  the  foundation  of  all 
good  things.     To  be  enabled  to  acquire,  the  people,  with-^ 
out  being  iervile,  m:  ft  be  traclable  and  obedient-     The  ma- 
giftrate  muft  have  his  reverence,  the  laws  their  authority. 
The  body  of  the  people  muft  not  find  the  principles  of  na- 
tural lubordination  by  art  rooted  out  of  their  minds.     They 
muft   refpecl:   that    property  of  which  they  cannot  partake. 
They  muft  labour  to  obtain  what  by  labour  can  be  obtained  ; 
and  when  they  §nd,  as  they  commonly  do,  the  fucceis  dif- 
proportioned  to  the  endeavour,  they  muft  be  taught  their 
confolation   in  the  final  proportions  of  eternal  juftice.     Of 
this  confolation,  whoever  deprives  them,  deadens  their  in- 
duftry,  and  ftnkes  at  the  root  of  all  acquilition  as  of  all  con- 
fervation.     He  that   does  this  is  the  cruel   oppreflbr,    the 
mercilefs  enemy  of  the  poor  and  wretched;  at  the  fame  time 
that  by  his  wicked,  fpeculations  he  expofes  the  fruits  of  fuc- 
cefsful  induftry,  and  the  accumulations  of  fortune,  to  the 
plunder   of  the   negligent,  the   difappointed,  and  the  un- 
profperous,.  .   . 
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^Too  many  of  the  financiers  by  profeffion  are  apt  to  fee  no- 
thing in  revenue,  but  banks,  and  circulations,  and  annuities 
on  lives,  and  tontines,  and  perpetual  rents,  and  all  the  fmall 
wares  of  the  (hop.   In  a  fettled  order  of  the  ftate,  thefe  things 
are  not  to  be  flighted,  nor  is  the  fkill  in  them  to  be  held  of 
trivial  eftimation.   They  are  good,  but  then  only  good,  when 
they  affume  the  effects  of  that  fettled  order,  and  are   built 
•upon  it.     But  when  men  think  that  thefe  beggarly  contriv- 
ances may  fupply  a  refource  for  the  evils  which   remit  from 
breaking  up  the  foundations  of  public  order,  and  from  cauf- 
ing  or  fuffering  the  principles  of  property  to  be  fubverted, 
they  will,  in  the  ruin  of  their  country,  leave  a  melancholy 
and  lading  monument  of  the  effect  of  prepofterous  politics, 
and  prefumptuous,  Ihort -fight ed,  narrow-minded  wifdom. 
^^The  effects  of  the  incapacity  (hewn  by  the  popular  leaders  in 
all  the  great  members  of  the  commonwealth  are  to  be  covered 
with  the  *•'  all-atoning  name1'  of  liberty.     In  fome  people  I 
fee  great  liberty  indeed  ;  in  many,  if  not  in  the  mod,  an 
oppreffive  degrading  fervitude.     But  what  is  liberty  without 
wifdom,  and  without  virtue  ?  It  is  the  greateft  of  all  poffible 
evils  ;  for  it  is  folly,  vice,  and  madnefs,  without  tuition  or 
reftraint.     Thofe  who  know  what  virtuous  liberty  is,  cannot 
bear  to  fee  it  difgraced  by  incapable  heads,  on  account  of 
their  having  high-founding  words  in  their  mouths.     Grand, 
fwellmg  fentiments  of  liberty,  I  am  fure  I  do  not  defpife. 
•  They  warm  the  heart ;  they  enlarge  and  liberalife  our  minds; 
they  animate  our  courage  m  a  time  of  conflict.     Old  as  I 
am,  I  read  the  fine  raptures  of  Lucan  and  Corneille  with 
pleafure.     Neither  do  I  wholly  condemn  the  little  arts  and 
devices  of  popularity.    They  facilitate  the  carrying  of  many 
points  of  moment  ;  they  keep  the  people  together ;    they 
refrefh  the  mind  in  its  exertions ;  and  they  diffufe  occafional 
gaiety  over  the  fevere  brow  of  moral  freedom.     Every  politi- 
cian ought  to  facrifice  to  the  graces;  and  to  join  compliance 
with  reafon.     But  m  fuch  an  undertaking  as  that  in  France, 
all  thefe  fubdiary  fentiments  and  artifices  are  of  little  avail. 
To  make  a  government  requires  no  great  prudence.     Settle 
the  feat  of  power  ;  teach  obedience  ;  and  the  work  is  done. 
To  give  freedom  is  ftill  more  eafy.     It  is  not  neccefTary  to 
guide ;  it  only  requires  to  let  go  the  rein.     But  to  form  a 
free  government  ;  that  is,  to  temper  together  thefe  oppofite 
elements  of  liberty  and  reflraint  in  one  confident,  work, 
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requires  much  thought,  deep  reflection ,  a  fagacious,  pow- 
erful, and  combining  mind.  This  I  do  not  find  in  thofe 
who  take  the  lead  in  the  national  afTembly.  Perhaps  they 
are  Hot  lb  miferably  deficient  as  they  appear.  I  rather  be- 
lieve it.  It  would  put  them  below  the  common  level  of 
human  understanding.  But  when  the  leaders  choofe  to 
make  themfelves  bidders  at  an  auclion  of  popularity,  their 
talents,  in  the  conftrucYion  of  the  ftate,  will  be  of  no  fervice. 
They  will  become  flatterers  inftead  of  legiilators  ;  the  intern- 
ments, not  the  guides  of  the  people.  If  any  of  them  mould 
happen  to  propofe  a  fcherne  of  liberty,  foberly  limited,  and 
defined  with  proper  qualifications,  he  will  be  immediately 
outbid  by  his  competitors,  who  will  produce  fomething  more 
fplendidly  popular.  Sufpicions  will  be  raifed  of  his  fidelity 
to  his  caufe.  Moderation  will  be  ftigmatized  as  the  virtue 
of  cowards ;  and  compromife  as  the  prudence  of  traitors  ; 
until,  in  hopes  of  preferring  the  credit  which  may  enable 
him  to  temper  and  moderate  on  fome  occalions,  the  popular 
leader  is  obliged  to  become  active  in  propagating  doctrines, 
and  eftabhfhing  powers,  that  will  afterwards  defeat  any 
fober  purpofe  at  which  he  ultimately  might  have  aimed. 

But  am  I  fo  unreafonable  as  to  fee  nothing  at  all  that  de- 
fences commendation  in  the  indefatigable  labours  of  this  af- 
fembly  r  I  do  not  deny  that  among  an  infinite  number  of  acts 
of  violence  and  folly,  forne  good  may  have  been  done.  They 
■who  deftroy  every  thing  certainly  will  remove  fome  grievance. 
They  who  make  every  thing  new,  have  a  chance  that  they 
may  eftablifh  fomething  beneficial.  To  give  them  credit  for 
what  they  have  done  in  virtue  of  the  authority  they  have 
ufurped,  or  which  can  excufe  them  in  the  crimes  by  which 
that  authority  has  been  acquired,  it  mull  appear,  that  the 
fame  things  could  not  have  been  accomplifhed  without  pro- 
ducing fuch  a  revolution.  Mod  afluredly  they  might ;  be- 
caufe  almoft  every  one  of  the  regulations  made  by  them, 
which  is  not  very  equivocal,  was  either  in  the  ceflion  of  the 
king,  voluntarily  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  ftates,  or  in  the 
concurrent  inftruclions  to  the  orders.  Some  ufages  have 
been  abolifhed  on  juft  grounds ;  but  they  were  fuch  that  if 
they  had  flood  as  they  were  to  all  eternity,  they  would  little 
detracl  from  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  any  ftate.  The 
improvements  of  the  national  afTembly  are  fuperficial,  their 
errors  fundamental. 
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Whatever  they  are,  I  wifh.  my  countrymen  father  to  re- 
commend to  our  neighbours  the  example  of  the  Britifh  con- 
ilitution,  than  to  take  models  from  them  for  the  improvement 
of  our  own.  In  the  former  they  have  got  an  invaluable  trea- 
fure.  They  are  not,  I  think,  without  fome  caufes  of  appre- 
henfion  and  complaint  ;  but  thefe  they  do  not  owe  to  their 
conftitution,  but  to  their  own  conduct.  I  think  our  happy 
iituation  owing  to  our  conftitution  ;  but  owing  to  the  whole 
of  it,  and  not  to  any  part  fingly  ;  owing  in  a  great  meafure 
to  what  we  have  left  {landing  in  our  feveral  reviews  and  re- 
formations, as  well  as  to  what  we  have  altered  or  fuperadded. 
Our  people  will  find  employment  enough  for  a  truly  patrio- 
tic, free,  and  independent  fpirit,  in  guarding  what  they 
poilefs,  from  violation.  I  would  not  exclude  alteration  nei- 
ther ;  but  even  when  I  changed,  it  mould  be  to  preferve.  1 
mould  be  led  to  my  remedy  by  a  great  grievance.  In  what  I 
did,  I  mould  follow  the  example  of  our  anceftors.  I  would 
make  the  reparation  as  nearly  as  poflible  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
building.  A  politic  caution,  a  guarded  circumfpe&ion,  a 
moral  rather  than  a  compleclional  timidity  were  among  the 
ruling  principles  of  our  forefathers  in  their  moil;  decided  con- 
duct- Not  being  illuminated  with  the  light  of  which  the 
gentlemen  of  France  tell  us  they  have  got  fo  abundant  a 
fhare,  they  a£ted  under  a  ffxong  impreffion  of  the  ignorance 
and  fallibility  of  mankind.  He  that  had  made  them  thus 
fallible,  rewarded  them  for  having  in  their  conduct  attended 
to  their  nature.  Let  us  imitate  their  caution,  if  we  wifh  to 
deferve  their  fortune,  or  to  retain  their  bequefts.  Let  us  add, 
if  we  pleafe,  but  let  us  preferve  what  we  have  left ;  and, 
Handing  on  the  firm  ground  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  let 
us  be  fatisfied  to  admire  rather  than  attempt  to  follow  in 
their  defperate  flights  the  aeronauts  of  France. 

I  have  told  you  candidly  my  fentiments.  I  think  they 
are  not  likely  to  alter  yours.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ought. 
You  are  young  ;  you  cannot  guide,  but  muft  follow  the  for- 
tune of  your  country.  But  hereafter  they  may  be  of  fome  ufe 
to  you,  in  fome  future  form  which  your  commonwealth  may 
take.  In  the  prefent  it  can  hardly  remain  ;  but  before  its 
final  fettlement  it  may  be  obliged  to  pafs,  as  one  of  our 
poets  fays,  (e  through  great  varieties  of  untried  being,"  and 
in  all  its  transmigrations  to  be  purified  by  fire  and  blood, 
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1  have  little  to  recommend  my  opinions,  but  long  obfef- 
vation  and  much  impartiality.  They  come  from  one  who 
has  been  no  tool  of  power,  no  flatterer  of  greatnefs  ;  and 
who  in  his  laft  a£b  does  not  wifti  to  belye  the  tenour  of  his 
life.  They  come  from  one,  almoft  the  whole  of  whofe  pub- 
lic exertion  has  been  a  druggie  for  the  liberty  of  others  5  from 
one  in  whofe  breaft  no  anger  durable  or  vehement  has  ever 
been  kindled,  but  by  what  he  confidered  as  tyranny  ;  and 
who  fnatches  from  his  fharCin  the  endeavours  which  are  ufed 
by  good  men  to  difcredit  opulent  oppreffion,  the  hours  he 
has  employed  on  your  affairs  ;  and  who  in  fo  doing  perfuades 
himfelf  he  has  not  departed  from  his  ufual  office  :  they  come 
from  one  who  de fires  honours,  diftinftions,  and  emoluments, 
but  little ;  and  who  expects  them  not  at  all  5  who  has 
no  contempt  for  fame,  and  no  fear  of  obloquy  ;  who  Ihuns 
contention,  though  he  will  hazard  an  opinion  :  from  one 
who  wifhes  to  preferve  confiflency  ;  but  who  would  preferve 
confiftency  by  varying  his  means  to  fecure  the  unity  of  his 
end  ;  and,  when  the  equipoiie  of  the  veffel  in  which  he  fails, 
may  be  endangered  by  overloading  it  upon  one  fide,  is 
defirous  of  carrying  the  fmall  weight  of  his  reafons  to  that' 
which  may  preferve  its  equipoife. 
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